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ABSTRACT 


V     .Jo  zn^e'stig^ate  the  relationship  between  teachers''  .*«> 
classroom  behaviors  and  tli^.  self-concepts  of  pupils,  dEour,  tasks  we're 
•undertaken:  .(1)'to  prese^i't* information;    (2).*to  provide  a  p'erspecti va; 
(3)   to  »»desigjn\organizational^sch'e'ma;  a^nd  (4)  to  furnish  a.  concept uax^. 
f^ram.ewof^c^  for  €h«.*  sa search ♦  -The  material  •  categotlzed  as  ,in£ormation  \ 
consists ^pf  tese^rch^'studies  and  educational  proj^'ct  reports  Selected 
♦from  -a* review^ of  thp  literature  on  tea<rher  hehavior^^d  the  /       ,      -  * 
»sf,^lf ~concept3*of  pApjLls.  In  an  attempt  to  prbvide  a  andfy^-ng 
perspective^,  ediid^tion^l  reseal"c^  is  interrelated' with  edugational 
»   reality  a^  '9xperieiiced-.by  pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
active  educators,  rhe  philosophy  of  education  inherent  in'  the,   •  > 
perspective  is  middTe*^  of  i&h^  road'\'-riglj;t  of  the  fadical  ref orners  and^, 
,l^ft  oJE  the  'fundamentalists.  The  design  of  th'e  organizational  schema 
is  categorizatioi^  of  seif-conce/pt  into  f ive;  ponstructs  of  self  ^(the  , 
b9diiy  self,  self-.iden-bity,  self -^^teeja,,  self -extension,  ^and  , 
.  s^lf -image).  The  conceptual  framewbtk  defines  the  interaction ^between  . 
teachers  and  pupils  as  a  behavioral  dialogu*e  .(a  psycho-social  concept 
of/in4braction  that  contains  the\  sub  jective  reality- of  both  -^he'  self 
gind  the  ♦other,  and  an  ojbservable  objective  reality,  which  can  be 
"^perceived  as  t'he  behaviour  of  the  two  participants).  In  conclusion^ 

the  in'vestigation^  suggests  that  pupils  who*  are  perceived  *  a-s  . 
•  worthwhile,  p§irticipating^  an4  ^co-ntributing  members  of  the  small' 
society  of  the  classroom  will  eventually  reflect 'that  perception  of 
self  as 'members  of  thd  ^i?eater  society.    (MM)  <  .  ,  . 
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CHAPTER  I 
introduction 


To  ilccomplish. the  purposes  of^this  book  we  have  undertaken,  four 
functions:     (1)  t;b  present  informations  (2)  to  provide  a  perspefctive,  ... 
(3)  to  design  an  organizational  schema,  and  (4)  to  furnish  a  conceptual 

■  '  '      c      •  .    '  ■    '  • 

fra^awork  for  the  -research  on  teacher  behavior  and  its,  effect  on  the.ir 
s^elf-conc^ts  o'f  pupils.  ' 

The  maberial  .categorized  as  irrformation  consists  of  research 
studies  selected  from  .a  review  of*  the  liter^atiire  on  teacjier  behavior 
and  the  self-coAcepts  of  pupils.    The  |^ected  research  studies  represent 
ail  effort;  to  asslLnble  both  past  and  present  research^  which,  irl  our  ^  .  ^ 
opinion,  fbrmS  a /basis, ^r  examining  the. relation-^hip  between,  teactier 


behaviors  and  t\ 
studieg  have  be 


eir  possible. effect  .on  pupil  self-concept.    These*^  . 
i  reported  as  fully' as  possible,  and  special  attention 
has  bean  given,  to \esearch  design,  methodology,^  and  each  researches  s 
interpretation  of  his  findings. 

the  teacher  behavibrSt^report;ed  in^these  s^.udies  are  necessarily 
.those  which  -had  been*  selected  and  defined  *by  individual  researcherg.,  and 
are' by  tio*  means  an  exhaustive  representation  of. all  the  teaching,  b^havi^s 
which  could  or"  should^  b*e  inve&ti-gated.  .The  af  fect^Ve' variabl'^s 
measured  in.  the  pupil  population,  are  likewise  th^^oices  "yf-  tfie  t^esearfehers'l 
and  reflect  thei?  particular  definitions  and  hypotlQs&^>^j;^^      *  ^ 
*    *  In  addition  to  the  research^ Studies,  selected  education  programs  ^ 
and  projects  designed  for  attaining  affective  objectives^ havd  also,  been  • 
includecLjfpr  information.    The  programs  ahd« projects  are  those  which      .  ^ 
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••\     ■    ■    ■■■■■  • 

.have  been  repjorted  in  popjilar  dnd  professional  literature  by  their 
respective  designers,  and  implementbrs.  .  We  have  (^Lare^ully"  adhered.  «to  ** 
.  the  original  reports  of  programs  and  projects  for*  details' of  theijr' 
design  and'  implementation  and  for  the  desc^ption  of  iiheir  "reported  * 
results'.    In.  those  instances  whete  there  has  been  an  overt  s^tatemeiit  V  * 
'of  affective  objectives  or  outcomes  •  intended  or  perceive.d  by  the  program, 
deyeloper,  .we  have  used  that  intent  or  interpre tat iorr-" to  place  the 
report  in  the  app-ropriate'.chapten:^  according  tp.  our' conceptual  frame-  ^ 
y    WQrk.    Otherwise,  when^no  overt  statement       purpose  has  been  provided-, 
■  tKe  program  has  been  re'ported  according  to-o.up  interpretation  oF  its 
'intent*  '   .    .  '  *      ^  I  '  •  \  '  ,  ^ 

.  Our  second  function  'is  to  add  a  pei;spective  to  the  informative 
material  provided  in;  this  book.    To  provide  a  petfepective       to  * 
suggest;  that  additional  .dimensions  wijl  be  added  to  a  mutually 


*  percefived  or  commoijily  held  vi^w,  or,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  ' 
obs^eryed  the  three  blind^ men* examining  ;an  elephant,  a  perspective 


may  ^erye  to  unify  dive^gent/experjLences.  -  We  propose  to  add  v 
additional  dimensions,  of  depth  and  breadth  through  a  critical. analy^i^ 
of  the  studies. reported  and  farther  interptffetatxQnk  of  th^  programs 
and  projects  described  in  this  book.    By  ^iriterxelating*  edu<!at*ional 
^search  ^with  the  educ^tfional  reality  e:^perienced  ty^pupils,  teach^rs^, 
administrators  and  otlier  active  educators,  we  have*  also  attep^pted  to 
provide  avunifying.peirspective*  •  ^  p/ 

The  philosophy 'qf^education  inherent  in  (Jur  perspective  is  well\^ 
do  the  right  of  radical  refopners  such  as  Ivan  Illich  and  his  • 


'*deschooling"  suggestions  (1971),  and  considerably- left  of  the  funda- 
mentjjftlisin  of  Maic'-^^f ferty  (-Pd^tman  &  Weingartner  ,<Q.973)  ^^[J^dJ^i^  [ 


conctipt  of  education.  Our  middWriof-'tKe^rOad  position  allows  ^  *  .  * 
for  occasional  vegrirrf"to  either  side,  but  the  g'eneral  population  of* 


educators' will  Tecpgnize  and  find  our  moderation  comfort.ably 'compatible 

V^^^^.  .      '  ■  <^   -      _> )  _  .  <       .    '  . 

with  the'lr  own.  '  We^  haveT^^^^h/  re^pecO  "for  th^old  fundamentals 

of ,  education,  not- 4s  the  ends  but  as  the  jaeans  for  acquiring 

educatidn/    Our  concept  of  individualism  in  education  is  tempeted 

by\our 'concept  oi  education  .as  a,  socializing  pro^iess.    Our  preference 

for^l-ess  autocratic,  student-centered,  learning  situations  includes 

a  recognition  * that  for  some  students  a- more  autocratic  situation 

may*  be  temporT^rily  essential.    We  supp^ort  the  condept  of'  community      •  ^ 

participation  and  control  of ^  public  education,  but  only  insofar  ' 

as  the  participating  public  can  accept  professional  guidance  and/ 

the,  ne^d •  f national,  rather  than  p^r6chial,  standards  tor  public 

edW&ation.  *  Our  desires  for  educational  innovation,  and  experimen- 

tation. are -counter ed ^by  our  concern  that  any  such  enterprises  recognize 
*  •  *  « 

the  basic  rights  *oE  individuals.'  ^We  believe  that*  ouf  educational      »  v. 

•system  needs  to  change  in  orde*r  "to  meet  the  needs  of  our  changing.  , 
societ^y,'  but  we  are  concerned  that,  any  such  .changes  be  founded  in  a 
knowledge«^of  the  le£(rning  process.    We  are  also*  hopeful  that  change  ^ 
will,  be  responsibly  implemented* in  ord^  to  preserve  *^and  perpetuate 
our  democratic  heritage;    It  is4n  this  affective  area  of  .belief^  » 

*and'  values  that  tfhe  go^ls  oi  research  in  education  and*the  needs  of 
the  researcher' in  education  sometimes  .conflict.    The  .need  for  control 


and  manipulation  ia  experimeatal  sti;dies  art  conditions  far  more 

easily  met  tUx  a  laWoj|i||^y  situation  using  animal,  subjects  than  in 

a  conmunity  sedfefa«[Bttth  Human  subjects because  the  rights  of  '  , 

th^^ndividual  myst  be  protected  and  , the  consent  of  the  subjects  must  hi 

obtained.    In  keeping  with  this  philosophy  of  etiucation  for  a  free  . 

society,  we  ar^e  prepared  to  deal  with  Che  less  than  perfect  conditions 

for  controlled,  expeilmental  research  in"  our^  educational  .institutions, ' 

and to  accept  and  accommodate,  the  limitations  which  must  .be  placed 

upon  the'  findings'  of  research  studies  conducted  in,  a  real  worldfr  • 

rather  than  a  laboratory  setting.  *  '  ,  *  ^ 

/      \  >       .  ■  ' 

.  •  We  are  not  unaware  'of  the  dangers  litrklng  in*  a  purely  ^pragtrfatic  ^ 

abroach* 'dictated  by  the  circiinstances  af  educational  research  in  , 

oar'*society,  but  we  believe  that  educational  research,  like  medical  "'.^^ 

research,  has  a  two-prbnged  purpose:    Jo-)  to  pursue  identification 

of  causative  Jcact;ors  toward  the  ultinlate  goals  of  prediction  and 

^treatment  in  the  best  traditioft^^f  pur^  science^_apdc  (2),  to  proviile, 

^in  the  meantime,  the  most  Supportive  anSTdmelioratitig  information  and 

techniques  availab],e  based  on  the  ^irfdings  of-  p'^resent  research  to 

those  actively  engaged  ±vi  th^  practice  and  application  of-  the  avt  of 

educating.  ,  It  is  our  intent-. to  serve  the  second  purpose  of  educational 

research,  and  it  is  this  intent,  along  with  the  recognition  of  the 

tonstjcaints  -experiehced  in  real-world  research^  that  has  influenced 

\\is  to  assumS^.a  raoirfi  li*5eral  and-accepting  attitude  .toward  the  research, 

undertaken  to  dat.e  -in'  the  area  o^  teacher  behaviors  and  their 

relationship  to  the  selfrconcepts  of  pupils. 


The  state  pf^^'the  ar^^d  tly^  lever  of  knowledge  now  attaiifed- with 
•regard  ^0  .this  .subjectj)rovide  th^^ptos  t  j^psngsive  reasons  for  assi^ing 
a  liberal  attitude^  toward  tj^e^'^^search.    All  Te$e,arah*''4.n  this  area, 
lJrhether*"desc^^  is  still  in 


a  process  o£ ^nquip/\and  discovery,  as  to'  the  nature  of  the^sqb^iee 
iusielf.    While^there  appear  to  be^occasional  plateaus  of.  understanding, 
ther^  is^till  no  mutual  consensus  among  researchers  as  •to  what  3houl4  < 

■  ■  .r  ** '  ✓     ■>  .  • 

be^tirdied  or  how.'   It  is  difficult  tO'.determine  what;  constitutes.        *  ' 
•a  major,  study  of  minor  importance  or  a  minor  study- of  diajor  importfance  ' 
under  these' circumstances  without  falling  back  on  the  criterion  of^ 
institutional  dominance,- investitjatoi:  protaTnence,  or  the  study 's-app^l 
to  popular  -interests.    We  have  rtpt,  made  any  effort:  to"  determine  the 
/alu^  of  any  repqrted  research 'study  or  ""program'^ith  regard  to*  its 


imp^tance '  to,  the  st^dy  of  teacher  behavior' and  the  ";self-conc6pts  .  ..--'^  . 
•of  pupij.s.    Our  evaluation  has  been  reserved  for  the  areas  of  design^ 
methodology,  and  .interpretation,-         th^e-fix^as  we  ha\^e"  iex^ercised^^a 


somewhat  more  critical  attitude  and  .hhve  apjTLied  more  stringent  . 
criteria  in  judging  the  individual  merit  *qf  each  researjsh  atudy  or 


pcQg.rom  ^nd  thewalue  of  it3  reported  findings. 


'  Perhaps  the  most  mitigating  circutagtaijdes'  in  favor  of  a.  liberal 

acceptance*  of*  diverse  Research  stiudies^^l^s  in  our'  lack  of  a  pr^tise 

•      >'  • 

langULase-^ar  defining  either  the  subject  j^r^ the ^prdcess  of  affective  ^ 
research  arid' communicatiaj^the  results     Thus,  researchers  reporting 
^udies  "investigating  tea(,her  behaviors  and  their  relationship  to 


pupil  s^lf^con'cept  must/^tand  on-  che-s^one  argument  Lewis  Caroll^s 


Huffiapty  DumQty  offered;  to  Alice: 


4  ***Wheii  I  use,va  word,"  H^unpty  Dumpty  said,  in  rather  a  scornful  •  ^ 
tone,  '^It  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to^fjoftatl^neithfer  mdre 
nor  less.*^      '  '  !  '    *  \.  • 


 ^    i — M-r^  !. 

"The  quesjdpn  is,    said  Alice,  "Whether,  you  can  malfe 'words  meail 
Vo  many  4i^ierent. things."  ^ 
'"The.ques-tion  is,"  ,said*  Hum'pty  Dumpty,  \"Which'i:S  'to  Be  jmaster — 


\ 

\ 


...that's,  all."    .  .  ^       '  '  , 

Ehe  absence  of  .mutual  de£initJLons  has#had  two  important  effects' ybn 
the  resear'fch  related  to  teacher  behaviors  and 'their  affectixre  dimensioq 
,    rt' has  tended  to  make  each,  study  specific,  to  ita  researched,  situation 

irand.  tfierelrore  lacking-  in  sfenejpall^ability^i  and  it;^  has  tended  t(W  reduce 

*     ^'  .  \    .    '         '  ,       '    ?  '  '\ 

t:he«,impact  of  findings  from  such  resQauch  studies  by  generating  time 

•  • :  V     .  '  • 

an$l  energy  cojlsum^ng  debates  over  the  terminology  used  ai;^^ljitLerp^ 

>^    *  .  ■  '  •  *  '^^.^""'^^ 

tations  made*   ji)ne  of  the  most  obvious  pauses  for'^he  language  problem 

,  phGri^nt|pe^/ researc^^^  and  affective  domains  is  ^ 

d^ler'p^valehce  of  adjectj;7es  '  in  the  working  vocabulary  of  these 'areas. 


h^r^- A  Humpty  Dumpty  began  again.    -"They've  a  "temper,  some  of 

'*      *         f  *  '    r^^"^*^  '    * '  ' 

•  them--particularly  verbs :    they're  ♦tl^e  proadest--ad3ectiv€^s  yiDu  . 

'  xcan  d6  ajjything  with,  bat 'ntjt  verbs— ^however,  I  can*manage  the 

whole-lot.  of  th^ml  "     •     »'  ^^S.     *    .      •    ^\  '  ^ 

.  *  '  (The  Annotated  Alice,  p.  269)* 


'  7 


■    •   .  •    '    '     ■  •  •  •  ^  • 

Our  perspective  includes-  a ^recognition,  but  no  final  resolution, 
of  *any  of  [these  probl^s..    We  have,  instead,  simply,  selected  those"  • 
studies  wHich  we  f&el  contribute  to  the  Icnowledge  p£    our  subject      *  ,^ 
•an^  have  p|resented  each  st.udy' usA^^u      terms',  the  definitions ,  the 
criteria,  land  th6 ^measurements  provided  by  each  .investigator .  Having 


^■^  ■  ■ 

preserited  D|ie  study  thus  intact,  we  have  then  allowed  ourselves  the 
•  license  of  ^  interpreting  the  author  i-n  a'ccordance  with  our  own  opera- 
tional  definitions,  leaving  the.reailer  at,  liberty  toy^isagree  with 


^either /)r  both the  ^original  investigator  and  '4he  authors  of  this  book, 
r       :  '  ;    ,  .    •  .   ^    /     «  -  > 

We  would  like  'to  encourage?  the  reader^to  make  use  of  any  .suggestions 

*•  ;0r  -criticisms  weifti^y^  made  'ih^egard  to  the  research  studies  and 

•       .  ^  ^ 

pro^rams^  included  in  this  book.*  We  are  confident  that  fresh  and    '  , 

intferestiitg  hypotheses*  for  further  research  will  be  generaTe^d  by  r  J_  • 

^  '  •.     ■  '  ^■-^>        "    ■    '  V  .  . 

our  readers,  as  well  as'^H^iqiroved  research  designs  and  methodologies. 
We  BXB  hopeful  th*at  new^project.s  and^pt^ga^a^is^  * 
affe^.ive  objectives  into  the  educational,  cWricu]nin^       be"  create'd  '  \ 
by  our'bs^ers.  ^  Whether  .new  research  and  new^program  prdducj:s.are 
the  results  q| Criticism  directed ^t  the  .celjtents  .o^  this  book  or 

Jn  recefv.ed ^while  examining  Its  contents,  it 


serendipitc^us'  ins|: 


is  our  liope^iiat  we  can  in^om^  way  increase  the  contributions  of  others 

to  the  study  of  teacher  pehaviot^^  and  their  hypothesized  relationship.  -  . 

^  "       *  '      ^  •     '  '       *  ' 

to  the*  Self-*concepts  of  pupils. 

X     "  The  remaining  functions  '^e  hav|!,  ptoposed  to  perfoifm  axeto  create  ^ 

'"^  ..  \,    '    -        '.  7^ 
a. schema  for  organizing  and  a  conceptual » framework  for  interpreting 
,  '  '  *  ■    •    t  .    .  1  '  ' 

the  researclj  on  teacher-  behSvior-v  and  .the  self-concepts  of  pupils.  .  Our 
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;.  CHAPTER  il 

The  Organizational  .Schema 

.     .    .      ,     ■     ■  And-     ,       "  •  . 

•      ^  "    ... 

The  Theoretical  Framework 


The  psychological  constructs  of  "self"  such  as  self-concept,  ~ 

.    ' '  *  '  •  •    ■  *  .. 

selfrimage,  self -id entity,  self-perception,  self-esteem,  and  self-  . 

'**  .  •  *.* 

awareness 'are  gaining  an  increasingly  Important  role  in  the  professional, 

perception  of  'the  purpose  of  educaton  and  the  process  of  learning* 

•the  categorization  af  educational  objectives  into  Cognitive,  ^Affective, *  . 

and  Psydhomotor  Domains  (Bloom,'  Engelhart,  Furst,  Hill,  and  Krathwphl,.  • 

1956)  hag  not  /only  provided  educators  and^  researchers  witl\  a  useful  theo- 

\  ^   ^  .  •  . 

retical  framework  and » standardizing  tool^/it  has  also  served  by  drawing  ^ 
attention-  t^^^^th^^  nature^qt 'th^  learning"  process  and  the 

interreiatedness  of  therthree  Domains,  in  the  act.ual  'experience  of  . 
learning.        *'    .  ,  '  ^  \      •  ' 

•    '       >  ^       ^  «    '^''^  '  ^  ^ 

^    Learning  objectives  can  be  set  farth  for'- any  one  of  *tl)e  "three  . 
Domains,    but  the -actual  experience  of  leami^ng^the  obj.ect'lve  occurs 
td  the  tot^  person  and  affects  the  total  "selfV"  -Fxom  this  .-perspective^  . 
learning  objectives  from  anyone  of  the  three  Domains  sferve^^s  ^ 
'intermediary  objectives  that  w4.ll  ultimately  contribute  to  .the  self- 
concept  of  the  learner.    Within  each  educational  experience  there 
is  a  possibility  for  self-concept  change  or  reinforcement^  whether- 
the       experience    is  one  of     success  or- -failure,    A6  Bloom  (1973)  *  . 
has  expressed  it,        *  .  .  .  '  • 

Successful  experiences,  in  school)  are  no  guarantee  of  a  generally  ^ 
positive  self-concept 9  but  they,  increase  the  probabilities  that 


•  sucK  will  be  the  case*  '  In  ,contrastV  unsuccessful  experiences 
In  school*  guarantee  that  the^individual  will  develop*»a^  ./ 
nefgativ^e  acad-emic*  self-concepc  arid  increase -the  ^probabilities 


'•that  he  will  have  a  generally  negative' sel^-coricept»  . 
The  concern  for  pupil  self-concept,  general  or  academic,  is  not 
mutual  to  all  educators,  and  a  professional  interest  in  the^affective 
as  well  as  cognitive  aspects  of  "the*  learning  experience  can  be*  moHvated 


by  6.ther  conc^rnsi    For-. some  educate rs thS  ^ftective  aspects  *  ^ 

•learning  are.  only  relevaint  insofar  as  pupil  iilterests  can  be  used  to- 

^       i  .  .     .  ^    .  -  \ 

"hook"' the  pupil  .and  serve  the  cognitive  gbjectiv^es*    Other  educators'  /  \^  ^ 

consider  pupil  concerns  and  the  pupil's  academic  and  general  self-concept ^to  be';- 
valid 'objectives  -for "the""  education,  process  dn  themselves,  and  propose  that  the 


school  currifculto  should  also  include  Cognitive^  service  to  objectives  iri  the  ^ 


affective  domain.*    These  educators',  characterized,  as  "humanistic"  contend  that 

-   .   ^  •  ^-r^       ^  '  /  • 

5ince  knowledge  alone  does  riot*p^duce  behavioral  change,  and  since -^'^ 

behavioral  change  is  the  recognized . cohfirmation' that  leamingrhas. 

occurred,  the  most  effective  way  T^.  obtain  behavioral  change  ^is  to 

engage  cognition  and  affect  afe  co\np\erhentary  rathef  than  contradictory  ^ 

forces  i|^"  the*  educational  process  ,(Weinstcin  and  Fantini,  197Q$  .   »  ;  ' 

'    Educational  research  relented  to  pu^iL  self-cbncepti/strongly  reflects  • 

•  ■  ■        •  OA;   >  ^  ^' 

the  position  that  the  af fectjve/tfe^m  serves  thof  cognitive  realm.      '  ^  • 
Researchers  lihd  educatoi^s  ar/ primarily  inSepested  iri  examining  the 
re^lationShip  that. may  exist  between  pupil  self-concept  and*  pupij. -academic 
achievement  in  general  and     also  with  reference, »to 'specific  -subject  content  ^ 
and  skills.'  Jlesearch  on  feacher  behaviors-  and  how  they  a£t.ect  pupils    •  . 


*  is  gcner.ally  concentrated,  on  identifying'  those  ^teacher  behaviors  J:hat 
motivate  and  facilitate  pupil  academic  achievement.*  .  Research  s~^tu"dies  '  ^/ 
^Investigating  .the^relationship  that  may  exist  bejfcween  teacher  behaviors 
and  pupil  •self-^concept  are'  generally  d^'signed^to- acKieve  the  |ame 
pinrpbse*    »  '     '     .        .  -  .      '  • 

TheSjrganizational  Schema  vj. 

When  we  began  our  review JBTf  the  research  investigating  teacher 
.  .behaAprs  in  .relation*  to  the  self-cbncepts -of  pupils,  our  area  of  \ 

interest  \^as  very  ^roadly  defined.    Teacher  behaviors  were  operationally/ 
I  ' defined  to  include  all  teacher  traits  and  ^characteristics  that  were- 
.  manifested  in  any  bfehavioral  mode — instructional  styl^es^,  interacting 

patterns,  .and  self-reported  or  observed  behavioral  expressions  of.^  ; 
\  attitudes^  Values,.  ,and.>belief s.  '  TJJe  term  "self-concept"  \gras  operationally 
defined  tb  include  .research^ that*  related  spec-itfically  to  self-concept 

^  or  any  of'^uhe  self-coifstruct  terms,  and  to  any  pupil-i;eferenced  variable 

'   *  '  \  '        '  ^  ■  '  .  • 

in  the  affective  domain.    Th6,  development  of.  a  theoretical  framework'   .  ^ 

.  and  thfe*^*  paucity  pf  research  ,$!;t^^^,- both  quantitatively -and  qnalitatiyely , 

led  us  to  include- selected  studies    in  which  W- could  dlearly  discern  a 

teaching^ehavi^r  that  would  app;ear  In  a  teacher's  relationship  with  his 
pupils,  whether  or  hot  tlie  behavtor  drider  study  was  being  pierf prmed .by 


'teac'  7.rs*with  pupils, in  a  classroom  siti^ion.      *  ■      •  ' 
^* '       Tn  reviewing  the  research,  it  becamefquite  eviderit  that,  self-  " 

construct  terms  are  used. iriterchangeSbly^nd  according 'to  distinctions^ 

of  interpretation  made  *f  or  any  self -construct  term  at'  ^ny  one  author's 

discr^tio?!.    The  distinctions  arid  interpretations. made,  however ,  .were 


not  alwa^f^  clear  and' no.t  always  provided  in  the 're'port.    The  terms 
.sel£rconcepj:,  self-tmag:e,  self-percept ioh  and  self-*identity  are  generally 

■'"■'■'"^  • ■    "       —    •  "    ^  - 

used  to,  represent  an  individual's  overall  concept  of'-hlmself  'and  the  • 
systems^  of  belief  s,^  attitudes,  and' hypotheses  an  individual  holds  about^ 
bimself.    'Self-Esteem,  self-value,  and  .self -worth  'are  usually  usad  as 


iccorc 


terms  representing^  a  self-judgment  made  in  accordance  with  internalized 

"standards  and  values.    Self'-perception  (realistic  or  unrealistic), 

* 

self-awareness,  and  self-knowledge  generally  .represent  a  congruence 

or  dissonance  between  some  perceived  external  standard  and'  internalized 

measure.    The  ideal  self  generally  repjbesents^n  hypothesized  model  • 

•  '  '  ^.         "     •      .  "  '  .  \ 

for,  the  individual  in  accordance  with  his  values. 

;     .   Since  the  interpretation;?  'and  uses  of  the  ^elf-construct  terms 

were  not  consist  ant  •in  .the  researcji,  And  since  w$  had  decided  to  groj^p 

the^  research*  studies  on  aff efct^ve  product  variables  by  an  interpreted 

relationship  *to  a-  particular ^'seij^-cbnstruct  category,  we  were 

confronted  with  a  need*  for,  operat^ioilally  defined*  self-construct. d^ate- 

gdrles  and  a  system  for  "their  organization.       *    \  o 

.It  was  .also  quite  ple^r  from  the  IntJ^pre^ations  and  methodologies  • 

used  in  the  research  studies  ^that .  the  psychological  construct  of  the  / 

self  w^re  generally  and  broadly  assumed  'to  be. representations  of-^the 

V    .  '  ■        •  *  .  •  ^  ■ 

self-as-siibject,  the  ^elf-as-objecit,  and  th^  self-as-pfooesi  or  '*doer," 
without  reference  to  the\conf  llcts  among  *'self**  theorists  as  to  th^^'  /\ 
protierties  of  the- "self"  (Allport,  ],961;  Buhler,  1962;  Chein,  1'94A;.  '  . 
Erikson,  1963;  Koffka,  1935; -Luncjholm,  1940;  Rogers^l959;  Sheirif 19 47;. 
Snygg  and  Combs,  1949;  and  Symqnds, -1951)  .•     '  '  ,  ^ 


In;  order  to  establish  working  definitions  for  the  •self-constructs 

and  the,  self -construct  categories:,  we  reviewed  the  psychological    _ 

theories  of  self,  and  that  of  George  H.  Mead  (1934)  arid  the  definitions 
of 'each  self-cbnstnict^    Both  the  self^-construct  categories  and  the 
descriptive  definitions  formula^d  by  AlXport  (1961)  were  selecited  as 
being  the  most 'adaptable  and  inclusive.    The  deflni'tions  for^each^of. 
the  self-constrbcts' helped  u§ 'formu^te  WA3?kiilg^definitions  of -the 
self -constructs  and  provid^d"''aire6$)has4s'  ^or  each '-self-cotis  true  t  as 
a  categor^f /Which  could  be.  used  to  organize  the  studies.    Th^  categories 
as  presented  by^Allport:  re.qresent  a  developmental  sequence,  but  our  • 
intejit  is^  tp'uai*' them  slmpj^r  as  organizers.   •     '  , 

.  The'categorieS' selected  from  Alport  and  tlie  empfiases^  derive^i 


from  his  descriptions  are: 
/  Category 

•         •  Ik 
"  *  Bodily  S4lf  *  ^    ^  / 

SeM-Identity 
^  ,  Self-Esteem 

Extension  of  Self 
^  .  Self- Image    '        '    .  - 
Two  other  categoriesj  the  Coping  Self  and  Planning  , Self ,  with  emphasis 


Derived  Emphasis    ^  *  ^ 
*  Physiological  *  ^ 
Language  and  i?elationship 
Autonomy,  pride  . 

Affiliation,  .competition 

,  -  . 

Values,  Rules, ; Standards 


•on  problemr-srolving  .and  go'al-settltng,^  were  discarded  as  categories*, 
The  empK^ses  of  these  two  constructs  were  retained 'as  variables  and 
were?  assigned  according  to  our  own  'definitions  of /the  c5tteg0rj.es. 


♦  To^^pand  the  definitions  of  each  category  fdr.*Qur  organizational 
needs  we  Wamined  other  theories '  af  self  development  and.  aligned  tl^m 
with  ^AllpoVt's,    From  the  descriptions  of  l^easonably  parallel  develop- 


mental categories  we-Vere  able^tb  exparid'  the  llst  of  variables  that.   

related  to  ea^h  self-construct  categbry  as  well  as  gain  additional^  ^  . ^    .  * 

.cot^^tent  information  for  our  operational  definitions- of  the  self-constructs  them- 
selves.   Other  p^^ycHological^heories  were  then 'examined  and  the  descriptions  ^ 

of  the*  constructs\within  *them -v^re*  used  to  guide' ours.  cat^gori,zati6ns 
of  tfie  research  studies,  a\id  also  to  enrich  the  definitions  of  the 
self-constructs.    The  following  char€  using  threq/^representativfe. 

  ^        ies  shoi/s  thf  process  of  alignment' used  apd  the  basis'-  ' 

•it  proyided  for  formulating '  definitions.  Freud's  thr^e  stages^  of  " 
development  are  used  as  reference  points  and  In -addition;  the 'affective 
(fontinuum  developed*  by  Krathwohl,  Blobm,  and  Masia  X19.64)  was  included  . 
to  further  expand  the*  usefulness  of  the  organizi^tional  schema  ^s  an  ;  , 
interpr9tive  tool  as  well.  The  three  theories  demonstrating  the 
ptocess  of  alignment  ar^  Erikspn's. Eight  'Stages  of  .^an  (1963),.  .  ^ 
Maslow's  Basic  Needs  (19''0)  and  Che' Character  Types  of  Peck  and* 


Havighurst  (1960).  . 


Insert  Chart  Here 


^Since  ail  of  these  theories  -express  either  Stages-  of  development 
or  hierarchies*  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  .reader' to  divorce  himself  . 
from  a  hierar9hical  or  develoj^ental  concept  of  the' orga:ni2ational ,  schema. 
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But  depicted 'Stages  and  hierarchicJll  construct^  represent  -a  continuum 
along  which  the  constructs  of  stages, "or  types,  of  rieeds/  indicate  a 
perceived  emphasis  for  the  developmental  sequence.    Instinctual  drives,  oral 

sensory  stimulx,  the  sense  of  the  bodily  delf,-  physical  needs,  and        _    /  • 


irapulsivity, -f or  example,  ^e  continuous  through, all  staged  of 


development  and,  after  an  in[Ltial  empLasis  may  remain  constant  or  may 
subside  in  the  s.ucceeding  stages*  ^nd'*may  even  reappear  as  an  emphasis 
at  a  later  stage  in  development.    Used  as  categories,- .however, ^these 
constructs  no  longer  represent  a  continCiito.  .  Eor  example,  as  a  category, 

■    '■  ' .  '  i  . 

the  Bodily.  Self  will  include  ^any  'research  re'ported  on  ai^y  teacher 

behavior  in  relation  to  any  physJ^cal  characteristic  of -pupils, regardless 

*  •  ^ 

of  pupii  age  or  gVade  level.  •  .  '  f  .  , 

*■  «  •  \  * .  , 

•  *  .Ir  $s /important  *  to  remember  that  while  we  have  apprapriated  the  ' 

'  "f/l^^ntTMrf  terms' of  Allport's  self  theory  and  have .  used,  the 

w^.  •        '  ^    .  ' 

Jhasis  of .the  developmental  stages  as  guidos  for  interpretation,  both 

categories  and^the  self-cojastpucts  as  defined  anijyised  hereafter 

should  be  ipderstood.  as.  product's  of  ou^"  intei^pretations  and  should  not  ^ 

be  construed  as  representing^ or  supporting  any  one  particular  theory 

of  self.    ^      ;  '  .  ' '  '  • 

The  organizational  categories  and  self-<:onstructs  as-  we  haVe 

defined  them  are:  \  *  •  '  ; 

,  The  Bodily  Self  •       '  '    \       '  *        .  *    .  \^ 

I  "Others  'andNfiJie 


•The  sense  of  sa^f  Jdif f erentiat^d  fi^pm 
environment  J  a  .^ense  of  the  self  as  a  physical^entity, 
.  •  a  sense*  of  self^coptinuity ,  and  a*basic  sen3e  of.  trust 

*  -or  mistrust  experientially. derived. 


<  'This  category  coatains  studies 'that  related  to  the  physical  character*^ 

"i-  •     .  \  .  --^  ... 

•istics  of  pUpil,  socioeconomic  .and  ethnic  characteristi/*s.,  the  physical 
'and  emotional  environment,  and  trait' variables  associated  with  tke    '  , 

.    ^  ■   ,  •   •        ■     '  \ 

initial  psycholQgical  sense- of  •t^rusd  or  mistrust.    Examples  of -variables- ^ 

'        *          ■       •  :      ^  ^         ,  »  .   •  ■ 

•included  in  this  catejgoiy  a:re;  •  Sex,  physical  appe^^ance^.  T^ca,<  socio-  . 

**•••  • 

economic  status^  aggressiveness,  anxiety,  trust  and  mistrust/ 

Self-Identiey'  ^        -  V    -v  \  . 

The  sense-iof  self  in  relation  to  others  arid' the 'environment, 

«the  sense'  of  self  as  both  subjeqt  an4  9bject,  •      .    ^         .  ^ 

,  This  category  includes .studies  related  to. language  behavior,  belongingness 

and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  others*    Representative  variables  for 

this  category  are;   ^self-acceptance,  self-awarede?s,  roles,.,  ihdepeuder^e, 

hostility,,  attitude  toward  authority,-  self-ct>nsistency,  and  opl?nhess.  ^ 

•    .  *  ^If-Esteem  "       .     '  .      ^   '  \  '  ^   '  '  ^  v  /      v  * 

v.    .      •      -       .  .  '      A         ,       '  ' 

<*    The  sense  of  self"  as  valued  by  thfe  self  and  Others.  •  The 


<^        sense  of  self  as  being  of  p.ositfive  .or  n^ative  value  in 

accordance  with  internalized  standard^  arid  values*  : 
*  This  category,  contains  studies  related  to  pupil  .self-esteem,  self-value,^ 
•'self-respect,  self-evaluation,  anH  self-criticism* ^  Representative  i- 
variables  for  this', category  are:    autoilomy,  competitiveness,  copperation, 


C      .       flexibiliyty,  conf  ottnlty,  rigidity,  and  sftatua  needs.  *  ', 

'    gelfrExeensibn '  '  .  i  '   !  . 

^  ,     The  sense  of  self  as  performer*  and- doer,  and  the  observable 

"  ,Perform:^ng  Self.  .    ^  yC^        '  *  '    '     _  " 

Thl3  category  includes  studies  related  to  the  sense  of  self       a  performer 

•  ■  ■  ^      ^-    -    •  ■  ■  ■ 

•    .and  doer.    Reprfese'ntative  variables^  for  this  category  are:*  'raotlyation, 
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creatiVitjr,  initiative,  particiiTation,  avoidance,  go^l-setting  and 
task:  per^rmance,  '  .    .  .        •  i^^' 

Self-Imag^  •  ^  /  *       *  ^ 


^  IJie  sense  of  .the  total  self  as  perceived  by  the  individual 

'    and  the  sens e., of „ "the  ideal:self.  -  The.  sense  of  seif'^w  ,a  ^ 


t 


,  functioning '^entity  with  a  past,  preseht^and  future-  image. 
This  category  contains  studies  related  to  pupil  self-image  and  ideal  , 
self.    Variables  in  this  category  inc}.ude  locus  o'f  contrdi,  s^lf- 
expectations',  cbhfidence) -morals,  standai«ls,and  competence* 

^  •    V    -  .  ■    V  / 

•    The  britef  def iTiiti'ons  of  the  'self-constructs  presented  here  are 

'  '  \  4  •  "  *  * 

mqre  fully  expanded  a|^ process  definitions  in  the  introduction  to 

ea,ch' chapter •      *  ^      '    .   ^  - 

CIt  should  also  be  noted  that  the  variables  listed  under  the  self- 
construct  categories^ are  ^hose  derived  from  the.descriptionsi  of  the 
sanfe  or  parallel  constructs  of  self  provided  'by  'theoris'ts.    %>^^^^  often 
than"  not,  we,  founii  no  research  studies  of  teacher  behaviors  remotely 
or  sp.ecifically  ifel^ted  to  -these ^^pil-referenced  product  variables.  ^ 
cfne  reason  for  this  is  that  many  of  these  variables  .are  not  p^erceived      :J  ^ 
in  any  way^  related  to  pupil  academic  performance,^  and  ahot<her  J^^y 
reason' is  that  nja^jfof  these  variables  if  researched  would  appear  to  ' 
suggest  both,  positove,  and  negative  effects,  too  idiosyncratic  in  theiV  effeet 
on  individual  pupils*'  self-concept\and  subsequent  aca^^imic  performance 
for  other  than  psychological  interest.    However*  tie  most  obyious  constraint^? 
is  our  primitivfe  state 'of  knowledge  as  to  what  to  measure,  when  to  * 


^1                                                                                           •  ,  »■ 

pleasure,  and  hov  to.  measure   in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  change  in 

ry^i  **  *     *               *               '  •          *"  * 

d^pupil^  psychological  constructs 'of  self.*  .  *     '  - 


^he  Theoretical  Framework.        ^  \        .  V  \' 

•  --^    Research  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  teacher  1r ehaviors  have 

*  •*     .  ^   y        '  '         •  '  "  ' 

an  effect  upon  the -self-concepts  of  pupils  reflects  an  .assumption 
_bhat» teach\rs  are" influential  in  the  lives,  of  pupdls.  .It  also  reflects 


an- assumptiton  that  self-concepts^ or  psychological  constructs  of  the  ^ 
self,  are  acquir^^  in  social  interaction  and  "^^C^bj ^c?  to  change. 
It'tnust  also  be  assumed  that  change-Biust  occur 'as  the  result  of  the-' 
'  content  in  th^  interaction  and  that  this  contejikis  specifically  ^reifevant 

'  '  .     .    :        ^       *        '  ' 

to  the  formation  pf  psyctoXogical  s^lf-cpnstructs.         •     t  .  ,  .\ 
'  These  assumptions,  which  in  our  opinion  are  inhereno  in  the 

^'hypo thesis,  and  the  hypothesis  itself  ar^^s^^bng^    suggestive  of  ^ 
the  social  the^r^^  self  advanced  by  G.  H.  Me^  (1934)'  ii\  whiph  the'^ 
sel^  is  conceived  as  a  ^ocial  produ<:t  .  that  is  formed  •thriJugK  the 
process  of  internalizing  and  .norgattizing  psychological  experience^. 
The  psychological- experiences. are,,  according  to  this 'theory, '  the 
result  of  the  individual' s* exploration  of  his  physical  envtrpnment 
and  th^  reflections  received ^from'  those  persons  perceived-by  the 
•individual  as  "signifidant- others, ^       .  ,  ' 

Using  this  ^heory  as  a  theoretical  ftamewprk  from  which  we  may 
exiamine  the  research  studies  testihg  the  hypo^sis^  that  teachep 
behaviors  will  have  an  efi|epfe  on  the. self-coneept£  of  their  pupils, 
we  can  examine  the  role  of  the  teacher ^*a  significant  other, -the. 
school  environment  an/ the  role  of  teachers  jLn  the  environment,  and, 


the  role  of  the  pupil  as  •the  individual  who  is  foinning  a  concept 
t  ...        •  ...  • 

olselS."  In  addition,  we  must  "exanii*ne  the  content  of  the  interaction 

^i  '  -  /  ^'      •  ^    .      •  •  ^  ^ 

ta'king  place  between,  the  teaeher  and  the  pupil  with  regard  to  the  sjJecif  ic 

.  "  ^      ^    ^  • '     '      •   -  ^ 

^behaviof  of  the  , teacher  and  the  nature  of  the* psychological^/ experience  / 

derived*  by  the- pupil 'from ^the  xnt^j^tion. 

^  To  ;accompll^sh  this  we  have  conceptualized  a.  behavip'ral  di^sl^ue 
in  wh^ch  the  pupil/ as  the  individual  acquiring  a  eoncept  of  self., 
i^  designated  ^s  the  developing  -Self ,  and  the  teacher^  as  the  reflector 

of  vUhd-  self  in  thi^cf^cjial  dialogue,  jLs  designate^  as^  the  Significant  .  J 

'  /  \  .  '  "•'^  -/  .  '       i      r      .  ' 

'*Ottfer  or  Salient  'Other,  -  Thi  environment  whfch  is- under  exploration 

by  the  pu^i;i^  consists  of  the  physical  envJUg^eht  of  fhe  school  and 

*  ail,  the  "others"  who  are  present  in  that,  environment  or*  have  a^i  impact 

"  /  *  •     «  • 

upon  it.  N  The  internalizing  and  organizing  processes  ate  conceived'  in 

/      I  .     '  •        •  •  '  ♦     C  /  .■  V .         '  ^ 
their 'siinplest  terms  aa  cognitive  processes  of  association,  ^differentiation, 

;  ;  •     -  '      \.     ^  * 

and  gene^ralization. 

r   'nT^he  concept  of  the  behavioral  dialogue,    if  internalized  by  the  reader, 

will  be  of  considerable  assistance  In  understanding  .the  process  definitions  , 

provided  for  each*  of  the  piy^  psychological  constructs  of  self.  This 

••framework  is  the,  basis  .of  our  interpretations  of  the  research  findings 

•and  the  oasis  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  offered  throughout  .this  book. 

The  following  definitions  and  descriptions  of  frequently  used  terms  air^ 

«  .  .  J.  '  ^  «      ^  . 

intended'  to  help  th^  reader  futthejr  this  understanding  of  the  theoretical 

f pamework"  and , the  concept  of -the  behavioral  dialogue.       \  '  . 

.     "  .      .  ,        '  D  ^. 

The  Behavioral  Dialogue^ 

-    <  '  •  '     •  .  / 

^he  behavioral' dialogue' is  a 'psycho-social^^ncapt^f  '  * 


interaction  that  contains  the  phenomenal  field,  or  the  subiective 


reality  (iJogers,  1959)  of  both  the.  developing  self -and  th^ 
significant  other,  ahd  an  observable,  objective  realJPty  which 
be  perceived- as  the  behavior  of  ^the  two  participants.  Air 
psychological  experience^  that  .have  any  Impact  or  influence  on 
the  developing  self  occur  in  the  behavioral  dialogues  -between 
the.  developing  self  and  significant  or  salient  others.  The 
interaction  b'etween  the  .developing  self  and  the  environment 
is  also  defined' as  a  •behavioral- dialoguue  ffs^e  interaction, 
between  "'th~e  self  and  the.'  environment  is  in  any  way  a  source 
•of  psychological' experiences  contributing  tp  the  concept"  . 
formation  of  .the  developing  self.     •  '  ^  • 
The;  Developing  S^lf  ^ 

A  ^e  Developing/Self  is  a  term  inderidfed  to  convey  a  dynami 

concept  of  tfTe^ self  ^s  remaining  forever  subject  to  change 

i       '  "  •      .   ,     "  '  •  , 

through  the  impa^ct^pf  psycho  log  i<:al  experiences.  ^  ^  / 

The  -Performing  Self.  '  •    .  ^ 

'  *  ^  *        ' '   '     f  >  *  * 

The  physical  .expression  of  s'elf-extension  th^t  exhibl^p&N 

behaviors  -and  produces  products.  '  ^'  '  .  *  ^ 

....    '       -  ■  ■       ■  V   .  '•  ■  — 

Significant  Other 

•The,  significant  other  is  ^n  individual  selected  and 
unconditionally  valued  by  the  Developing  Self. 
Salient  Ot,her  ,   .  .  '    ■    .  ^ 

The  Salient  Other  is 'an  individual  selected  or  accepted 
by  the  Developing  Self  and  conditionaHy:  valued  for  a  specific 


.The  interpretations  bf  the  events  within  the  behavioral  dialogue 
'  •  >  '  "*  ^  •  . 

as  po^^Uve  or  negative  are  based  uppn  Rogers^,  theory  of  self •  ,  The 

teacher/ s  -role  as  a  significant  other  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  of 

the  classroom  resembles  that  of  a  Rogerian  therapist^in'one  major 

respect — the  attitudes  expressed  toward  the  sel^  and"  toward  the^ other 

^member  in  the  relationship.    i!he  teacher,  like  ther*therapist ,  must  ;  • 

have  a  basic  attitu<le*'of  unconditional  acceptance  toward  the  'pilpii' 

as  aiperson  and,  agajji  Sake  'the  therapist,  ihust  fiave  a  non-de£ensive^ 


attitude  toward  his  own  personal  and  professional  role  in  the  , 
relationship.  *  '  *  *  *       '        .      .  * 

^         The  ext.ent  to  which  these"  two  basic  'a|:titudes  are  expressed  will 
det^rmine^  €he  extent  to  vhich  thfe  teacher  can ^function  personally  and 
positively  in  the  role  of  significant  other.    The  teacher  who.-caa 
exp^re*ss  an  attitude  of.  unc^jtiditional  aceeptance  towkrd  pupils  is*  a 
teacher  who  has"  acquired  self-knowledge  and  self -awareness.  Through 
se]!^-kiiowledge  the  teacher  knows  his  own  .value  system  and  the  beliefs 
and  biases  *that  could  intrude  upon  -his  perception  of  others  and.. 

«  »  «  ...  ^ 

*  through  self -awareness  he  can  assess  the  effect  his  behavior  l^s  on 
'others.    Xhe"  teacher  who  has  a  noti-def ?nsive  attitude/toward  his  ry- 
personal*  and  professional  rol'e  as  a  ^eaCher  is  a  teacher  who  has 
acquired  "self-acceptance  an^  self-confidence  as  ^  person  and,  as  .a  [ 
teacher/   The  non-'defensive^^^er  does  not  perceive  pupils  as.  an 


feKtension  of  biniself  or  as^  reflection  of*  his  personal  and  prMessional 
adequacy .    -The i non-defensive  teacher" sees  pupil^-a^^^ind^  engage 


in  a'^learning^experlefTce  .whose  peff otmances/and  products  reflect  the 


nature  of  theit  experience,   T!tft^pupil*s  perfoifmance^  and  products  |^e^ 
viewed  as  valua^e:  evidence*  of  the,  adequacy'  or  inadequacy  of  the  . 
pupil's  learning  'expe^ri^ce  and  as  such,  become  the  basis  for  the  • 
teacher's  prof essional"  plans  and  personal  responses  to  the  pupil 

■'/■■• 

The  teacher  who  is  unconditionally  accepting  of  pupils  and  non-defensive 
toward  hi?  role  in  the  teacher-pupil  relatioaship  can  be  sympathetic; 
^nd  supportive » toward  the  pupil  and  constructively*  Critical  toward  the  . 
pupil^s' products  and  performance,    Ajad,  »ost,  importantly,- 
teachers  who  ar&-ac^cepting  of'- others  ^nd  non-defensive  in  their 


teaching  roles  can^aclaio\^ledge  their"  own  l-imitations,  accept  - those 

of  their  t)upils,  and^^^^a^jci^pen  to  learning  rather  ^thW.  reinforcement 

and  to  direction  rather  than  Hirectiveness  •  *  "  * 

In  caas^rison  wijth  the  behavioral  dialogue,  between  the  Rogeirian 
therajpist  ^hd  his  client,  the  behavioral  dialogue  between  pupil  and 
"teacher  iSi  more  extensive  and  tnulti-purposed\  •  The  conditions  in    •  , 
whiclf^^ie  classroom  dialog^ae  takes  place  are  subject  to  influences 
beyond  the. control  of  both  the  teacher  and  tlie  ^upii,  >ut  ^th'e 'positive 

.  :    .   r-"-  ^-^        •  >)  . 

^  and  therapeutic  nature  of  the  b'ehaT^oTai--diaiog^  in  the  classroom 


vdepends  upon  the  teacher's 'ability  to  respond  personally^-and  ■ 
professionally  to  both  -the  psychological  and  educational  needs  of  , 
.the  pupi:^  within  the  structures  and  constraints  of  the  classrooms 
situation.    .  ^        •  .  ^  •  .       •  , 

Ji?      .  *  ,  -  .  * 
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.    The  Teacher  as  S'ignlf  leant  l3t:heg  . , 
"    and-  . 
Controller  of  Pupil  Environment  .  • ' 

^        Teach^  Popiilatioris/  Roles,  Significant  Other,  Performing  , 

*  Self,  Controller,  Sal^Concept, -s^Attitudes,  Beliefs,  **' 
.  Expectations.  .  *  '    ^'  ^ 

^   -  Theore£ically,  inS  by  popular  belief  as  well,  teachers  in  our 

*  .      (    .  f  ^  /'  .  .  .     .      '  *      ■  - 
society  assume  a  powerful  dual. role  in  a  pupJ^l's  jprocess  of  .self^concept 


development*    In  one  role  teacheps  £uncti(5n  as  significant  or  salient 
k  '  -  '       '      »  *  • 

Others,  reflecting  to  each  student  an  image  of  his  performing 'Self  and 

•  '  l.  ■        -  •  • 

his  achievements..  In  the  other  role  teachlrs  function  as  the  primary 

/  •       "  *      "    ■  •  ■  ; 

/influence  upon.and  as  con^j^llers  of  the  pupil's  school  environment* "  For 

I'   .  '  "  *      '    '    '  \  ■      •         *    "  -  '     ■      ■     ,  •  .        .       '  • 

each  pupil,  his'.teachers  and*  his  school  environment  join  his  parental 

figures  and  familial  setting  to  fopn  the  continuum  within* which  3;he 

■  •  .  '  •       I*  * 

psychological  experiences  essential  for  self-concept  development  occur*  , 
No 'other  child-a'dult  ^relationships  in  our"  society  can  begin  to  - approki- 
e  the  dimensions  ojE  time^,  stability  of  place,  constancy  of  function, 
variety  of  opportunity  for  interaction  .that  characterize  the 
parent-child  and  teacher-pupil  relationships.    Perhalps  it  is  the  . 
similarity- of  these  two  r^lationsh^ips  that  has  led  to  persistent  *^  * 
belief 'in  the  teacher's  ab'llity  to^\nfluence  the  "character"  deveiop- 
metlt  of  h'is  pupils  as. well  as  his  pup4.1s' vacquisitiok'of  dcaSemic        /  \ 
knowledge*    What  could  Vfeigh  mcfre  Keavily  on  the  responsible  and  car- 


ERIC 


V 
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ing  teacher  than  the  implications,  inherent  in- the  followi.ng^' statement: 
Every  person  who  w5rll  ever  occupy  a  bed  in  a  me'ntal  hospital, 
'  , every  parent,  every  professional  pan,  every  criminal,  every 

priest,  -wfils  d^pce  in  some  teacher's  first jtgrade.  Somewhere^ 

<i*  » .  •      ,  •  » 

*«       -  *     »  ^ 

sometime*  everyone  in  our  society  has  known  a  teacher  who  might 

'        .     •   *  •  •        .   '  <  ^  r     A  . 

have  influenced  him,  'The  teacher^  s  opportunity, for  impact. is 
.     thus. both  broad  and  deep.     (Fuller,  Bown,,  and  Peck,  1967,  p.  5) 
.   lEven  without  such  long-rterm  assessment  of  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bilityr^nd  the  ultimate  consequences  ^hjk  impact  on  his  pupils, 
there  is  algo  an  apparent  belief  in  t^^eacher' s^^j^ediate  "pow^ 
influence  dVer  his  pupils.    Ginott  (-W7 2). .clearly  expressed  this  .  . 


concept  as  a  young  teacher:  • 

* '  I  have  come^to  a  frightening  conclusion.    I  am. the  decisive 
*  (ilatflent.in  the' classroom.    It  is  my  personal  ap^proach  that 
creates  the  climate..    It  is  ray- daily  mood  that  Ihakes  the 
weatiier.  /  As^a"  teacher  I  possess  tremendous  power  to 
child's  life  miserable' or  Joyous .    I  can  be  a  tool  of  torture, 
or  an  instrument  of  inspirfi^ion.    I  can  humiliate  or  hurtor, 
*  'hurt  or  KeaJ..*  Ip  all  situations       is  my  response  that 
decides' whether  a  crisis  will  be- escalated  or  de-escalated, 
a  child  humanized  or  de?-humanized.  '(pp.  16-17)         '  * 
If  pare^nts,  teachers,  psycho logistsr>  educators,  and  researchers  have 
all- accepted  the  dual  role.'bf  teachers  arid  believe  in^their  influence 
on  th^i  seslf-concept  development  of  pupils  as  a  working  hypothesis 


-(and'  t^ece  is  sufficient  evidenqe  in  educational  literature  to. affirm 

that  this* is,  indeed,  the  case), we  should  be  testing  this  Jixpothesis 

,lnd  considering  vety  seriously  what  attributes,  what  behaviors,  and 

•  •  \  *  *  »■  .       •  • 

^what  professional  functions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  teacher.^ 

*.   •  '\    \  -      ■*  *  '  • 

performance  of*  these  two  Important  roles. 

Teachers  .as  a  ResrearcK  Population 

•  Without*  including  private  school  teachers,  ^e  are  considering  a 
.  population  6f  over  2,000,000  individuals  actively  engaged  in-feach- 
ifig  in  the  -public  school  classrooms  located^  in  urban,,  suburban  and 
■  rural  settings  throughout  our  nation..  .  ,  ;  ■      ^  .  " 

Approxl3nal5^y  two-thirds  of  the  2,OG0,0QO  teachers  are  ferocile  . 
and  the  ntajority  of  the-  remaining  male  population  is  concentrated  in 
•  the  'secondary  or  high  school  level  of  our  education  system*  Beyond 

the  secondary  level,"  teaching  ceases 'to  be 'a  predominant;^  female  • 

*        ♦  •  «    ».*         '  • 

occupation  and  the  figures  of  proportional  sex  representation  are 

"completely  revei/sed  .(19^1,  flEA) ,    In  the -history  of  school 

teaching*  as  an  occupation  thdr  schoolmaster  of  early  history  was  re- 

placed  in  our  society  by  *the  "schoolmarm"  while  dhe  schoolmaster  . 

^j^n^on  to  jDecome  ^*  college  professor.    As  this  woyld  indicate,  the 

history  of  teaching ^^s  an  occupation  reflects  the  social  and  economic 

values  of  our*  society  alopg  with  an  hierarchical  concept  of  the  valiie 

of  education  and  educators*  .The  distinguishing  characteristics 

attributed^  to  the  majority  of.  women  wb©  comprise  the  history  .of  teach- 

ing^and  teachers  gave' rise,  to  the  stereotypes 'of  the  "pretty  young 


school  marm"  and  the  "oXjl'.maid  schoolteachers,"  both  of  wljich  again  are. 

•    '  -'^        *        •      .  *  •/      / .  • 

mo.re  rfef  lective  of  the)*-f  eiiaO^'  s  social'  role  and  otcupatiqnal  oppor— 

tunity  than  of  particular  aptitudes  and  ^characteristics  that  distinguish 

teachers  and^  the  teaching  profession.  *  We  would' still  dare  tb  suggest  *  . 

that  socially  determined 'limitations  of  choice  and  Mportxinity  still. 

play  a  larger ^part  in  determining  the  female ^'s  choice  of  teaching  as 
a  career  th^  any  dif t inguishabl e  and  measurable  personality  character- 
istic.  /For  tb^same  social  ari^  economic,  reasons,  this  may  not- be 
true  for  the  male^S^opulation  whose  choi^ce  of  occup^ion  represent^  * 
a  selection  from*  a  broader  spectrum  of  occupational  opportunities  and 
even;  in  certain  instances,  runs  counter  to.  the  operating  value  .system*' 

r  .  *  -  •  .  "  ^       \  '  ' 

'and  social  press  for  appropriate  male  occupations  in  our  cultu^re. 

But  the  social  conditions,  under  which  career  choices  are  made,  and  k 
•    .     .     •  *     .         •  r  , 

pursued  are  now  rapidly  changing*  and  the  xesearc;h  ,on  teacher  personality 

*   *  -<  "  *  ^ 

,and  behavioral  characteristics  based  oh  teacher  populations  dating 

prior  to  1960  (Ryans,  1960  ;  P.eterson,.  1964)  cannot-^be  assumed  to  be 

represeiitatxv^  of  the  present  Hs;eachei:  pS^ulatloh.  "  CiJtitinued  research 

might. serve  to  identify 'what  Biddle  (1964)/terms  "main  sequence 

variables"  which  include  teachers'  formative -experiences,  personality 

v^riatles,  classroom  behaviors,  and*  imm^dia.te  and  long-term  effec^tfs^ 

on  pupils  and  environment,  that  persist  across  time  ^nd  among  changing 

teache^r  populatibhs.  •  .  .        '  '  • 

Research  efforts  to  discriminate  between  the. general  population    .  • 

and  the  population  of  teachers  by  a  v&riety ^of  personality  character- 

ist|cs  using  a  ^variety  "of  mea'^.ures  are  well  chronicled  by  Getzels 


and  Jackson  (1963) .    None-  of  the  reported  studies  *ad  been  able  as  of 
that  time  t(r  successfully  discriminate  between  teachers  and  the  fceneral  ^ 
population  on* any  one  or  more  "of  the  personality  variables  tested.. 
'Effiorts  i:o  predict  the'future  teaching  success  of  individuals^ with 
persottality  traits  or  to  discriminate, between  "good  and  bad,"  "effective 
and*  ineffective"  .teachers  have  so  far  resulted  in  a  collection  of  variables 
that  e'ssentially  describe 'the  social  characteristics  of  any  "nic^e" 
person.  .In  the  opinion  expressed  by  Getzelg^  and  Jackson,  th^se  results 
^e  neither  very  lielpful,  illumiiiacing,  ntiiKi^jlEormative.    What  is  needed, 
according  to  these  two  ai^thors,  is  the  identification  of  "specific 
r^hd  distinctive"  components  of  teacher  personality  and  particularly  the 
ecifiLc  and  distinctive"  personality  components:,  of  effective  teachers. 
In  pursuit  of  this  end,  these  authors  identified  three  obstacles  which  they 

.  '■.  , .  *.,.-.      ■'  ■  ■    .  ■ 

felt  .outlined  the  'problems  to  be  overcome  ^b^f  ore  such  identifications 
ci^n  beiiaade:     (1)  definitions,  (2)  instrumentation,  and^(3)*  criterion.  * 

In  nis  later" review* of  teacher  behavior  .research,  Ornstein  (1971) 

{  _     .  >  *  \  '  ^ 

found  the  saifte  obstacles-  still  unsui^ounted.        "     *  '  . 

As  long  as  the  good  or  effective  ^teacner  is  conceptualized  as  *  ^  j; 

one  model,  equally  "effective"  ^i'th  all  pupils,  in  all.  subjects, 

at  all  levels,  for  all  psycho-motar,  cognitive,  or  affective  objectives;^ 

'  *' 
in  all  teaching-learning  situations^  'it  should  be  rio  surprise  *that*  . 

.«  •  •  * 

the  only  t;raits  or  behaviors*  generalizing  across  all  ipf  these*  factors   ►  i^* 

^'  -  '  ■•  ••        '   ■    •  ■ 

are  those  which  characterize  the  socially,  acceptable,  nice,  helj^ul  •  * 
individual  who  is  appreciated'>by  mosjt  people,  -  everywhere.   'With  a  ■ 


similar 'global  concepts  and  disregard  for  performance  variables  and 
performance  criterion^,  the  definiticw^  c^f  a  master  marksman  would  be 


liticm  of  a  n 
and  'good! Visd 


reduced  to  a  person  with  a  gun  and  'goo^dj  yision,  two'  identifiable  but 
•not  yet  specif ic/' and  distinguishing  components  of  the  master/marksman *3 
perfonnai^ei^  _  '        \  ^  * 

Our  pi;esent  level  of  definitions,,  instrumentation,  and  criteria  for' 
research  on  teacher  behaviors  and. their  effect  c^n  pupil  self-concept 
*ffevelopmefit  gi*ves  ev^n  les^  indication  that-. these  obstacles  are. being 
surmounted.    But  from  the  theoretical  posit ibri  'that  teachers' function  •  * 
*  as  significant  others  and  "therefore^af f ect  the  self-concept  development 
of 'theiijp pupils,       can  examine  the  .present  research  and^attempt  to 
interpret  the  results  reported  in  studies  of  tea^cRer  behavior  and-  its 
effect  on  pu^il  selfrconcept  in 'the  light  of  that  theory. 
The  Role  of  the  Significant  Other  in  Self-Cbncept  Development 

 ' — '  ; — —  ^    1^  \  •  * • 

The  .role  of ^  the  Significant*  other  is  one  of  reflection,  but  npt  ■ 
in^the  sense  of  casual  mirroring.    To  be  a*  significant  other  is  to  be*' 
a  selected  and!  valiidd  reflector  but  the  processes  of  selecting  and 
valuing  axe  vested  on^y  4*  the  image-seeker.    The  ycrity  of  the  re-  , 
'  fleeted  itpage  is  dependent  upon  the  cap.abilities  of  the^signif  icant .  ; 
other,  bUt^SnXoVtunately.  verity  is  not  ajrmajor  nor  even  a;minor 
determinant  for  selecting  dr  Valuing  a  significant  "other,  at  least 
not  until  the  image-seekjLng  developing  sel^  acquires  an  experiential 

/.evel  of  "sophis.tication.    The  selection  of  the  prime  significant  other 
appeats 'to  be  a  matter  of  choice  forced^  by  limited  opliions.  -The 


first  choice  must  be  made' from 'tfi6§e  persons  Ijavini  the proximity  and  ' 
the.  potential  for. inte^cting.  with*  the- imag^-seeking  self.    The  most 
-dlmportant  point  concemJUig  the  process  of  selection  anci  valuing  is 
that  the  process  rests  jsolely  ,and  unequivocally  with  the  developing, 
imagS-seeking  self.    Having  a  vJle  ds  a  significant  other  in  a  child* s^ 
life  is  not  just  simply  '4  matter  of  wanting  to  assume  such  a  role.  . 
This  is  a  situation 'in  which  "one  is  chosen  without  the  option  of 
declining  the  hbnoy.    A  willingnessUo  be  and  to  function  as  a  sig- 
nificant ot^er  may  well  contribut^e  tl  the  efficiency  of  the^erfbrtfianpe^ 
-:and  may  ultimately  affect  the  quality  of  the  -^hild's  selt-concept, 
but  an  unwillingness, to  assume  the  role  does  n6t  negate  the* sefection 
mad4,  it  can. only  affect  tjie  adequacy  with  which  the  functions  o£  \ 
th^  role  are' performed.'  *  .  '      .  * 

-   Along  with  the  quality  of  presence  or  constaifcy  which  incgrpdrates 
both-  the  availability  and. the  capacity  to'-interact,  ^even^minlmally, 
with  tAe  developing  self,  the  quality  of  consistency  which  incorporates^ 
the  ability  to  reflect  an  ima^e  haviiig  persistent,  internal  integrity, 
is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of.  the  significant  other.  B;it 
here  again.  Verity  is  not  -the  criterion  used  by  the  images-seeking  self 
in  placing^  value  upon  the  reflection  supplied  by  the  siignif leant  otljgr. 
To  the  developing  self  ,^  the  image  reflected  by  his  sfeiect^  signif  1- ^ 
carit  other  always  has  impact,  but  tl^e  reflected  image  'can  only  be 
ijicorpotated  into  the  formation  of  the  developing  self-concept  if  it 
is  consistent,  stable,  an^  basically  non-self  contradictory .    The  ..^ 


significant  other  may  be  instantly  accepting,  reflecting  a  consistently 
positive  image' to  the  .developing  Self,  or  conversely,  the ^ significant 
other  may  be  constantly  rejecting  and  consistently  reflecting  a  negative 
image  to  tiie  d'eveij^in^^  s^         In  either  case,  'the ^  reflected  imkg^ 
becomes- a  prime*- so^^rqe  for\he  psychological  experiences  considered 

necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  self-concept.   ,  .J 

<  ^    '  *  *  .    '   ^ 

The  Teacher  and  the. Role  of  SignificajytOther 
 ;  ^ — =  f    /'  \ 

By  the  time  a  child  reaches  public,  school  age,  a  deVeim)mentally 
and;expe«^ntially  limited  concepjf  o^|  self  is  alyeady  form^d^  _ 
operating Even  thosft-^iWrep^ho,  .!^^       increaspig  .nm^VVnd' 


gaftei 


,  ar/'placed  in-- nursery  schools.,  day 

h^ve  operating  self-amicepts  subjectXjo 


at  ever  deoreasi 
*  centers ,  and'  kind 
the  formative  in^tuences       their  daily  psy9h61^og4cal  experienceA^^ 
Regardless  of  the '^e  at  whici^>a^ild  ent^ifS  a.  system  other 

•than-^  the' familial  educational  system,  the  source?s  for  psycholo^;Lcal 
e-xpeiiences  are  e^anded  and  the  continuum  of  the 'behavioral^  4ialogue 
is  extended\to  include  thSt^a^er^  or  interacting  adultg  and  the  new 
learning  .'environment  as.  important,  contributors  to  continuing  self-'^ 
concept  formation  by  the  deve^toping  self.  ,  ^  || 

>^6hg  tKe  .adults  involved  in.  caring^  for' and  educating  children 
there  appears  *to  be  a  mutual  understanding  tfiat*the  majitle  of  authority 
over  a  child,  a  power  previously  held  exclusively  by  the  parents  and 
shared  with  others.only  at " the  discretion  of  the  parents,  now. falls 
upon  those  persons  having  societal  rather. than  petsdnal  parental  - 


'designatlOEt  arid 'endorsam'eht,    Shouild  it  also  be  assumed^  that  the 


pareatal  role  of-  significant  other:  in  the  life  of  the  child  wi^ll  trans- 
lev  along  with  the -sharirfg  of  pare^ta:  aujchority? 

'    If  we  maintain  the  theoretical  posture  that  bnljt  the'  devel^ing^ 
self^  can  contrQ^'the  selecting  and  valuing  processes  in  designating"  who 
shall  function  as.  Jthe  significant  other,  the  answer  to  this  guesdibn' 

w'ill  *be  a  qualified  ^'Nq^'*    Teachers  -or  other  adults  cailnot  automati-  o 
cally  assume  the  functions  of  the  significant  other  unless: 
{iM  .The  level  of  self-cpncep't  development  of .  the^^ph^id 

dictates  a  need  for"  the  continuing-,  total  functions  of  a 
significant  other  at  ail  times.    Under  these  conditions 
of  continuing  need  and  dependency  the  'developing  self  is 


again  for^.d  to  .make  a  selection  in  circumstances  that 
closely  repeat*  the  limiting  conditions  of  the-  initial 


choice  situatiisn.    Placed  in.  a  riew. environment ,  a 
selection  must  again  be  made,  and  under  these  ciycum- 
stances  the  teacher  may  be  the  only  possible  candidate. 
(2)    The  pai;ent^l  significant  other  may  Uave  generalized  the 
role  of  significant  other  to  other  adults  so  that  fhe,^ 
child*  in  need* of  some  of  the  continuing  functicms  of 
a ^significant  other, accepts  other> authoritativeadults 
as  undifferentiated  significant  .others.  ^ 
In  other  instances  the  extent  to  which  the  tea/her  functions  as^ 
a  significanlc  other  may  be  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  self. 


I£  the  teacher 


*s  values,  attitudes*  .beliefs,  -  and  perception  of  tjhe 


image-seeking  self  restlt  in  a  ref4|ct4.*on'of  the  self  that  is  consistent 
with  those  of  the  parental  significant  others-',  the  similarities 
between  parent  and  teacher  may  well  increase  the  teacher^ s  functions  . 

•  .//    "   ••  ■  ■    ■      •     •  '*    •■  • 

as  a^surrogate  signi/ricaijit  other.    However, -if  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  of  .the  parents  dnd  those 
of.tHe  teacher,  or  a  material 'difference  in  the  perceptjJon  and  therefore 


reflection  qf  the  developing  self,  there  is  a  break,  in  the  continuum  , 
from  the  fimilial  to  the  institutional  setting  and  the  ^function  of. 
fhe.;teacbeil  as  a  significant,  other  may- be  curtailed",  or  completely 
negated^    In  circumstances  where  the  teacher. models  beliefs  and  be- 
haviors.  conspi\ant' with  the  v^iies  and  beliefs  of  the  parents  a s^  when  , 
poorly  educated  parents  value  education,  the  ^teacher^  s  rol^e  as  a 

significant  .other  may  be  made  stronger  through  parental  .sup'port,  '  * 

*  I       ^  * 

•  although  the  reflecting  rol^fe  of  the  teacher  may  be  ^onfined^to  this 

one  value.  '  .  ^  '  '  .  .  < 

Again/ t'heoretically,    whea  differences  exist^  between  the  familial 

ai^d* educational  systems. and  result  iw  conflicting  reflections  of  the,  ^ 

self,  the'  developing  self  can  resolve  the  conflict  by  limiting  the 

function  df'  the  significant  other  to  one  of  Jthe  two  reflecting  sources- 

The  Source  providing  thd  most  positive  and  affirming  deflection  of  ^. 

self  and  the  reflection  most  consonant' with  the 'Presently  developed  ^ 

^Value  sj^stem  will  better  s'erve  the  needs  of  t^e  developing  self  and 
be  cfiosen  to  resolve  the  c(^nflict.    When* continuing  psychological 

;  experiences  and  ppsitive- reflections  of'  the  developing  .*Petforraing  Self' 


promote  the  formation  of  new  -concepts,  new  beliefs,  and  nexf ••behavioral . 
sehetfe(^that  conflict  with-  those  previously  acquired  in-  the  f ainilial 
^  ^  setting,  ^tlj^.„x6le  of  ^he  parents^  as  significant*  others  may-  be  ,con-  ,  , 
siderably  weakened.    In  any  case,  where  conflict  and  dissonance,  are 
experienced  &y  ^he  developing  self  as  tha  result  of  two  materially  . 

^    different  self-reflections,  the  battle  bTCween- the  two  reflections 

«     "  *  '  ,   '/  '  ' 

is 'joined  in  the  developing  self  and  affects  the  process  of  self- 

^  •   '  -      '•    .  V  ••  '   .  . 

concept  development.'   .        -  \  .    •  *         ,  •  ■ 

Brealcs  in  the  continuum  of  experiences^nd  -self -reflections, 
.between-  the  home -and  school  environments  that  can  be^^enfiified  with 

socio-economic  or.  ethnic  diff etrences  ^are  more  obvious  than  breaks  in  the 
4:pnt;inuum  arising  from  the  idiosyncratic  perceptual  differences,  between 

parejfts  and  teachers  who  h^ve  the  same  socioeconomic    and  cultural 

'   ^  ,  . .      /  :  ■ 

backgrounds.    The  developing  self  who  experiences  a  break  with  his-  , 

*  already  acqUire^l  system  of  values  and  beliefs,  or*  who  either  lacks, 
cohstructfs  of  tias  .different  constructs  for  approved  goalr-achie^^g  , 
behaviors,  may  experience"  a  reversal  "or  alteration  in  the  reflection 

\    *of  self  from  a  different  environment-.    When  self-reflections  are 

'  '  .  \  '        '        '  \ 

negatively  altered,  H;'can  be'. expected  that  the  individual  will-  - 

ejcperiencfe  more  internal  conflict  and  more  dissonance  and  that  he  *  t 

'  V  *  "  .  '     '  ^  \.  ■  ■   -     .  * 

may  express  this  .upheaval  behaviorally.  .  ^ 

The  break*  in  the.  home  to  school  continuum. most  commonly  experienced' 

*  by  a  pupil  arises  from  perceptual  differences  between  ^e^pupil^s  teacher 
and  his  parent  and, results  in  two!  conflicting  or  altered  reflections 

•  (J  '  ■ 

'of  the  developing  sfelf .    ^.cbange  in  the  image  reflected  to  the      ,  . 


developing,  s^f  can  have  the  potential  fpr  producing  a  pp^itive  pr. 
negative  change  in ^ the  developing  self-^ncept.    It  can  be  generally-  - 
assumed  that  teachers  intend  .their  behaviors  to  have  a  positive  effect 
gn  their  pupils  and  that  any  negative  effect  is  therefore  ijiadvertant.  ^ 
The  source  of  intended  ppsitiye  effect  and  in^dvertant  negative  effect 
lies  in  the  teacher's  perceptioa  of  himself,  of  the  teaching  role,, 
of  his  pupils  as  - individuals,  and  of  their  roles,  as  pupils. 

The  Teaqher^s  Performing*  Self       ^     .  ' \s.J-^.  .  ' 

^  ^^.Jtolesdef initions  of  tb§.  teacher^ s  professional  functions  often  ^ 

refer  directly  or^r±V3^ireclrLy\to  the  teacher  as^  surrogate  parent  as 
weir  as  an  instructor.'  'A  typical  rol^  description  appearing  in."  . 
educational  psycholiMy.  t'extboblcs  usually  includes  the  Authorita[rian 
Roles  and  variationsyOf  the mother -roies  listeSlby  Sawrey  and  Telford 
(1973,  p. \94)-: 

i     ItSgative  RolesV  Scape^t,^  Detective  and  Disciplinarian 
"   Authoritarian  Roles:-,  ^'arental  Surrogate j  Dispenser  of 


Knowledge,  Group  LeadeifVj  Model  Citizen 


Supporting  Boles:    Therapist,  Friend  and  Confidadt 
The  authors  ^f  this,  te^xtbook  note  t,hat^j)»ese  role?  are  listed  »in  ojUter 
.ojPtheir  affecti^'e  component  and  suggeist  t^at  role  conflicts  will 


,  occur- be tvf^en  the  extremes  of  th^^tlak^  and  Supporting 


roles.  .  ,  /  . 

In  relation  to  the  self-concept  constructs  as  we  have  defiried. 
them,- all 'of  these  functions  or  roles  become'  teacher  classroom  be- 
haviors a/iii.  all  teacher  behaviors  are  Viewed  as  products  of  the 
*  #  • 
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teacher* snPertonning  Self.  Like  the  Performing  Self  of  the  pupil- 
witji  whom  th^  teacher- interacts,  the  Performing"  Self .  of  the  •teacher 
includes  the 'self-constructs  of  the  Bo\ily  Self,  both  physiological 
and  psychological,  Self-T'Identity;'Self-Esteem,.'SllfrExt^nsion^  and 
Self-image..  And  again,  like -the  Perfprming  Self,  of  the  pupil,  t\ 
Performing  Self  of  the  teacher  is  a  patt  of  the' continualJ.y  develbp- 
ing  .self,  ijafluehceJ^y  previous  ahd  present  psychological  expefieiJ^s 
and  continuing  the  processes  of  change  and*  growth  within  \he  oxirgoing/ 
behavioral  dialogue.  The 'Performing  Self  of  'the  teacher  is  still 
subject- to  .the  reflections  from  selected  and  Valued  significant  and 
salient  others,  and  from  tb'e  environment*  -T^e  self-coilcept/of .  the 
♦teacher  as  well  as^'th^t  of  the  pupil  ^s^the  .primary  source  of  both 
limitiations  an^apabilities  that .  essentially  determifi6  the  behavior 
of  the  Performing  Self.  Theoretically  then,  the  a^isition -of  • 
prescribed  behaviors  for  the  teaching  roles  and  the  mastery  of 
professional,  skills  cari  Be  expected  "to  enhance  the  teacher's  sense. 


of  aelf-extensiori  and -his  perception  of  his\Perf orming  "Self .  .In       „  • 

performing  the  .teacher's  rol^s,  .e^ch  teacher"' brings  into,  the  behavioral 

dialogue  existing  between  himself ^ and  his  pupils  , his  behavioral 
•       •  •  "  '         .     '  «  *  ♦ 

expressions  of  his  existing  •self-concept  .and -those  at'titudes,  beliefs,  '  - 
and  .values  th^t  color  his  percept^^on' of  himself, i  his  roles,  an4  his  >^ 


The  Teach^  As  .Controller  of  Pupil  Environment. 

The 'environment  ot,fers  O^e  psychological  experiences  o|/ exp?:oi>atipn, 


1  ' 
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limitation,  and  t^elf-impact  as  sources  of .  reflection  from  which .  ^i- 

self -concepts'  continually  devfelop.    The  pervasive  influence  of 

.      "  '  *  .  " 

the  teacher  can  be  seen,'  at  least  theoretically^  when  we  hypothesize  * 

th^t  the  image-seeking  s^f.can  turn  to  the  environment^^^pf^ t|ie  needed^ 

reflection  .of  self  when  significan|i(kand*saLliefnt  others  f aii^to  .per f ofm 

this  func$:ion.    The  environment .  usually  operates  in  conjunction  with 

ignif leant  pthers,and  the  two  act  in  cpnc^t  as  the  pfii&iry  sources  from 

which  .experiences  and  reflections  derive  and  which  ultimately  result  in  the* 

fonnation  of  self-concepts^    When  one  of  thiese  two  sourcesr\^all6*  to  p^rfonti 

;  .  .  '     \,     .  r     \  '    ^  : 

its  function, . the  developing^ self  becomes  more  dependent  upon  the  more 

. "  <       '\       ■•  •       ■  ■   ■■•    •■ '  ■ 

constant  and  consistent  reflection  provided- by  the  remaining  source^  • 
But  , the  function  of  the  environment  is,  like, the  functibn  of  the 


significant  other,  tptVW,y^ independent  of  its  "good"  or  "bad"  qualities* 
A  hostile  or  rejecting  edviromient  is  as  effective- in  its^image- 
reflecting  role  as^a\y«m  and  accepting  environment  but  differences* 
in  the  quality  of  the  self-^onceptj  formed  from  the  negative  reflection 
provided  by  anbstile  environment  are  to  *be  expected.*     ^  \ 

The  developing  self  must  accept  what  the  environment  offers  as. 


opportunities\for  exploring,  testing,  and  experiencing,  along  with 
the  reflections  it  pr^ovides  of  success,  failure,*  and  self-impact 
unless  and  until  the  level  of  experiential  development  of  the  image- 
seeking  self  is  sufficient  to  allow  making*  independent,  and  decision^ 
•  based  r changes  to  anpther.  environment.    Thfe-dep<ndent  condition  of  a 


\  . 


/self  at. birth  includes  the  det)endence . upon  the  "environment"  of  his 

■  .         ■ .  -    I .  •  •         .    -  .  ' 

ova  body  and  the  enviropment  in  which  his  'body  exists.  Sticcess  or 
failure  in  mastering  th^se  environments  contribute  to  the  sense  of 

■  ■■■■!■'  ^  ■  • 

adeqxiacy  or  inadequacy  and'  of  competence  or  incompetence  incorporated  _ 
into  the  developing  self.^^concept.    The  quality  of  experiences  within 


these  environments  also  contribute  to  a  basic;  sense,  of  trust  or* 
mistrust  which  has  been  especially  emphasized  by  Erikson  (1963)  in  his 
epigenetic  development  theory.  'The  child  }9ho  trusts  his  -  environment 
can  be  open,"  accepting,  autonomous,-^ and  exjy-lo.rative  and,  through  these 
behaviors  he  can-^continue  to  acquire  confid^ae^'  and  performing  compe--^ 
tence  as  his  psychoiogical  experiences  rein^rce  and  contribute  to  " 
the  formation  of  a. positive  self-concept.    The' child  who  mistrusts  his 
environment  will  tend-  to  liqit  those  self -^extending  activities  which  •  } 
could  provide  him  with  the  experiences  and  positive  ref lectiqns  of. 

•  his  per  forming,  self  *  *  The  lisiitations  upon,  his  own  activities  limit    .  • 
his  ejcperiences  and  performances  thus  reinfo^rcing  the  already  nega-  1 
tive  and  perhaps  unrealistic  ^elf-concept .acquired  through  his  earlier  \ 

•  psychological  experiences  which  are  tl;ieoretieally  responsible  for 

•  *  • 

the  limitation  of  self -extending  activities  in  the  first  place. 

Nff-he  child  who  seqks\|iis  reflected  image  in  the  environment  of      .  * 
the  classroom  ma:?*  not. accept 'the  teacher  as  a  significant  or  salient 
ether-,  but  Tie  will  still  find  that  teacher?  are  the  dominating  influence 
*,  in  his  crassrooin  environment*    Whatever  the  organisational  format 

'  ^^  ^  * 

may  be  in  the  classroom,  it  is  the  teacher's  role  to  plan,  to  organize. 


and  to  manage  the  J^nt's  occurring  in  that  ;env±roiuiient:..  •  The ;  teachei:  ^ 

^so  directs  the  energ^^s  of  the  classroom  meiibers  toward  attaining 

curriculum  goals  as  well  as  socializing  goals,  \5^hpther  the  methods  • ' 

'implemented  for  attaini«g  those  goals'  are  determined  by  the.  teacher 

along  or  with- pupil  participation.    To  Impl^ent  any  methodology)  either 

teacher-centered  or  pupil-centered,  the  teacher  must  maintjElin  and 

moderate  the  learning  situation,  setting  limits,  offeriji^  opportunities 

and' enforcing  the  standards  for  classroom  behaviors  ^Each  pupitAje-  ^ 

comes  a  part  of  the  classroom  environment,  but  eacti  pupil,  even  while 
> "  •  '  ^  * 

•  •  •  jf  ^  • 

a  part  of /the.  total  environment,,  is  making  ah  individualistic  contri-  , 

bution- to  the"  classroom  environment,  ^and  that  contribution  is  a  • 
^  *  .  <     ■  .  •  ' 

product  of^Jeach  pupil's  individual  sel^concept  interacting  vlth  the 

teacher's  influence  in  that  environment/''  The  influence  of  the' 

teacher  thus  becomes- a  part  of  the  reflected  image  of,  self  obtain^ 
*  •         •        .  \    .  '  •  •  *  - 

by  each  pupil' Acom  the  total  classuoom  environment. 

Questions  as  tb  whether  teachers  tofloencejpup^  more^ 
than  pupils  influence  teacher  behaviors  aife  best^corisidl^rro  in  the 
content  of^'the  "behavioral^  diMogue  between  the^teacher  and  the  pupils 
in  the  classroom.  *  The  mature  pf  this^ dialogue,  its^  dimensions  and 
its.ljmpact  upon" the  participants,  depends  upon  the  individual  value 
system  operating.,within  each  dialogue  member.    We^can  hypothesize 
that/ a  te^efierS^tose  b^sic:"  psychological  state  is  one  of  mistrust 
would^^  fearful  and  mistrusting  iu^  the  classroom  and  in  his  rela- 
tionships with  pupils,  parents,  and*  associates  within  the  •school 


t 
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environment.    Jut  basic  fea2^and^*mistrust>6ouLd*  be  nianifested  in^' 

,    '  •  :     .  '     •      •  '      .  . 

^veral  cfifferentj, behavior  patterns.    The  fear,  and 'mistrust  initially 

'    related  to  the  sdLgnif icant  -other  or*  parental  figures  could'be  "trans- 
i  *  *         *  ... 

ferred  to  a  £ear  of  all 'authority  figures.    To 'cope  with  this- fear, 
the  teacher  might  then  identify  with.tii?  authority  figures  as*  theyv^re 
perceived  in  their  authoritarian  roles  and  proceed  tOn^adopt  and  imiW 
tate  the  rolerempowered  negative  and  controlling  behaviors  while  at 
'  the  same  time  seekiiJg  the  'approval  of.  these  authority  figures  and 
internalizing  a  value  for  strong,  authoritative  control.    Od  the 
Other  hand,  the  teacher  might  continue  to- ide'iitiSy'with  the  "victims"       '      !.  ' 
of  authority,  wh^h.  might  lead  to  an  inability  to  assme  ^r  perform  \ 
*  any  Authoritarian  .bfehaviors  or  might  possdpa.y  lead  to  adopting  an  '  ^ 

intercess'ory  role,  using  the  teacher* s  authority  in  an  intermediary        *  *'  .  ' 
^  '  capacity  between  ^he  'authority  figures  of  the, school  sysjtem  and  the 

pupil  victims,  in  the  classroom  in  an  effort  .to  ^in  the  approval  and  '  _  .  % 

acceptance  of  the  victims  as  a  champion  of  their  causes.  '  *  . 

•The  teacher  who*  adopyts.  the  controlling,  authoritative  model  Would  ^ 

be,  theoretically,  reinforced  by  the  ct^ftforming  behavior  of  his-  pupils   ^  ,  , 
and  would  be  threatened  by  nonconforming^ behaviors.    However,  .perceived  ^' 

threats,  to  control  and  authority  might  ,w^l  provide  occasions  for  *  • 

"        '         *  *  *  '  ^/^. 

'  the  teacher  ^o^raw  in  the  authoritative  support  system,  of  the^  school*  « — 

environment;  thus  providing'' additional  psyqho logical  experiences  that  - 

^gra^tify  the  teacher's  nee^i  to  identi,fy  witH,  and  gain  thife  approval  of '  .  ' 

the  teacher '.s  salient  authpritatJ^ve  .others.    Successful  control  of 

pupils'  threatening  iJehavi^pr  would  continue  to  rein£aa?<ie *tjie  teacher's 


V  .    .    .  ^ 


imag^  of  self  -  g.s  an  authority  figure  and  would  'encouf age^the  teacher 
to  -cSritinue  the  acquisition  and  tmplementatioa.  of  controlling  and 

power-based  behaviors.    Those  pupils  for  whom  the  cOntifolling,  J  

*  *  *••»»•  *  •    '  '     *  . 

authoritarian  lieacher  functions  as  a/signif icant  other  would  find 

th^ir  teacher  to  be  L  source  of-  positive  'self-reflection  when  their 
behaviors  were  qompliant  and  when  they  accepted. the  teaclier^s  inter- 
pretation  of  the  pupil  role  as  a  reflection  of  the  teacher's  authority. 
*How?ver,  those  pupils  fd|  wfiom  the  teacher  does  not  function  as  a  sig- 
nificant other 'or  wh^o  Xot  accept  the  teacher',  s  interpretation -of 
their  pupil  role  as  compliant  subjects  to^authority  and  control  Vould 
have  to, select  other  iDehavioi^al  pptiohsT  Depending  again  on 'the  value 
system -and  sei^f-c'oncept  development  of  the  individual  pupil,  some^  pupils 
mfght  -exhibit  withdrawing  behaviors  while  others  might'  choose  more 
Visr^ptive,  authol^ty-confronting  behaviors/ .  Others  might  exhibit 
some^ompllantr  behaviors,  defining  and  interpreting,  their  conforming 
beh'^or  to^maintain  the  integrity  of  their  individual  self-value  and .  ; 
self-concept.  '  The  ^teacher  who  hife  entered  the  classroom  seeking 
'acceptance  and  approval  froii  his  pupils  at  the  expense  of  assuming 
his  leadership  role*  will  not  be  likely  to  exert  control'*or  initiate  . 
authoritative  behaviors.    Theoretically,  such  teachers  are  more  likely 
t(i^encourage  dependeT\cy  rather  ^ha^i  comf ormity  iri  their,  pupils  an^. 
are  more  inclined'^  tro  interpret  the  products  and  performances  of  pupils 
as  acts.demonstrating- a 'personal  appreciatd^on  of  the  tjeacher.  Dependent 

pupii^S  who  conform  to  the  authoi^itarian  teacher '.s  demands  for  role 
*    ,     '~  •  '  * 

performance  respond  to  the  overly -non-authoritarian  teacher  by  ; 


abandoning-  a3^m\{^h  of  the'  responsibility ^f6r  their  own.,behaviof  a,3  they 
c^A,  thus  d'emonstrating  the  need  ^  role  .Interpretation"  and  direction 
toward  goals*    The  pupil  ±b  then  rewarded  by  the  teacher's  attending  . 
behaviors  and,  .being  reijlfb^^ced  for  dependent  behaviors^  contlnues^to 
^supply  the  teacher  with  the  rief lectecL4mage  of  an  accept^ed  ,  needed,, 
dnd  approved  self.    The  f>upii  may  also  acquire  the  behaviordli  schema 
and* effective  manipulative  skills- nepessa^y  fpr, maintaining  dependency 
.in\he  future  during  this  dialoguef*'  Pupils  with  an  external  locus  ' 
control  Who  are  .dependdrft  upon  the  constant  application  of  external 
standards  an^  evaluation  receive  attention  and  approval^  from^  the.  teacher *s 
attending  behaviors  that-  reinforce  a  construct  of  an- external  locus'  of 
control.    However,  pupils  wko  exhibit  fairly  autonomous  and  independent- 
beha^viors  may  threaten  an  insecure  t^acHeu^s  self-concept.    The  independent 
pupils  may  be  viewed  as  pupils  who  cannot  be  "reached"  aiij^  who  therefore 
receive.' very  little  attention  ^om  the  teacher,  or  they* may  be  viewed  as 
>ippssessing  or  at  least  refle^fting  some  potent  authoritative  source,  in 
which  case  the  teacher  may  respond  to  pupi^initiated  behaviors  by '  *  ^  * 
exhibi.ting  compiling  ox^  avoiding  behaviors^ims^lf .  , 
\n  both  of  these"  hypothetical  circuinstaTXce.s  the  ditfiiatidn  of 
-  behavioral  influence  is  determined  by  the 'source  that  initiates  the  * 
interactive  behavior.    The  other  participants  in  the\behavioral^'  '     ,  ^ 
dialogue  assume  a  responsive  role  l?y  accepting  the  initiator's 
irtt^rpretation  ofr  their  role.    With  this  concept  o*fi  behavioral  in- 


fluence, the  teacher  who  initiates  controlling  be'haviors  also  ititerr 'ets 
and  limits,  the  responding  roles  of  the  pupils.-  The 'completely 


nonaiithoritarian  teacher,  howevet,  creates^  responding  roie  for  himself 
in  ait  apparent,  but  not  .actua].,;  reversal  of^  the  behavior-determining  /-  / 
initiating  source^    T^^e'^power  .to  reverse  the  source  of*  behavior  initiation 
comes  from  the  teacher's  power  to  determine  the  nature  of  ther -behavioural. ^ 
dialogues  and  the  roles'^of  pupl:Is\'"  for  either 'of.  the  two  .ektreme 
^"^^^^amples  of  teapher  behavior  presei^ted  here,  the  authoritarian  and 

controlling  teacher,  or  the  ✓overly IhonauthoritariaQ  and  noncon trolling 


^teaqher,,''it  ^is  ^the  teacher *s  behavior,,  based  upon  the*  teacher*  s.  Jself- 

cohcept  and  the  teacher's  interpretation  of '  the  behavioral  dialogue 

that  determines  the  initiating  aftd  responding  roles  of  the  participants • 

It  is  more  realistic, -however,  to  assyme  .that  In  an  average  clasfroom,'^ 
#  .  ^  *  , 

'   the  avetage^  teacher  wi-ll  show  tendencies  toward  controlling  behaviors 

.under  certain  conditions  and  responding  behavfdrs  under  other  conditions, 

^  depending  a§ain  upoh'^he  teacher's  perception  of  the  teacher's,  and 

pupils'  roles  in  the  behavioral 'dialpgue*    Under  "'general  classroom 

^      ^  ....  .  *  •  '  *  . 

conditions,  teachers  may  alter  some  pu^il  behaviors  and  pupils  may,  , 

in  turn,  alter  s.9me  teacher  behaviors, .withojit  either  teachers  or 

'pupils  demonstrating  a  disceyiibi^,  consistent  dominance  or  influ^n^^' 

upon,  behavioral  changes.    KUine  (197i)  has  reported  that,  \within  her  ; 

feample,  when  pupils  behaved  positively  toward  the  teachers,  tHe 

teachers  responded 'with  more,  that"  is,  .additional^,  positive  behaviors, 

and  that  when  pupils  befiavell^negativeiy,  the  teachers  responded  with 

negative  behavior.     ^  * 

The  teacher's  interpreta^^ive  and  controlling  powers,  in  the 

befiavioral  dialogue  between  teacher  and  .puj^il  are  such  that,  it  is, 


difficult  tadddntify .any. pupil  classroom  behaty£o2;^as  autonomous,-  ^ 
independent,  and  initiating  unl^s^^^the^^  exhib;lt'ed  by  .pupils' 

are  in^  direct  non-compliance  With  the  overt  or  covert  .directives  of  th6* 

*  -s  '  •  *  ' 

_    •  / 

teacher.    Pupil  behavior  designated  as  exhibiting  la  positive  attitude  . 
toward  the  teacheT  is  behaj^r  that  .evidences,  the  accefptance-of  teacher- 
interpreted  roleS.'fprj pupils  while  pupil  behavioti  designated  as"  ; 
ev^encing  a  ^gative  a ttiti^de) toward  the  teacher  may  be  the  result  \ 
of  e^t^her  non-^ceptance  or  misunderstanding  of  „  the  teacher-interpreted  • 
*  fole  for  pupils •    But  lfis  the  ^teacher' s  interpretation  of  pupil. 

behavior, -.the  teacher^  s  perception* jOfr  the  teaching- role,  and  the  teacher 

■*»   '  •      ■*  •  .  . 

.standards  anci  values  for  the  performance  of  .botl\^teacher  and  pupil  * 

roles  that  dominate  the  behaviorar  dialogue  of  the  classroom* 

'Theoretically  then,  while  teachers  may  function-  as  significant 

•or  salient  others  for  the  pupils  in  the  classroom-  in  reflecting*  the 

Performing  Selves  of  pupils  -as  determined  by  individual  pupil  need, 

.  ^     \  .  ^ 

the  teacher  f\Jnctions  as  the  ^controller  of  the  enviro.nment  and  as  the 
*.*<-     ..*  '  *  * 

socially  .^sanctioned  interpreter  orf  the,  behavioral  dia^iogxie  ^In  the" 
classroom  or  other  learning  situations;  ^nd  performs  these  functions  in 
accordance  with'his^  own  perception -aftcj  interpretatj/on.  '  Pupil^^^^a^^  ^ 

%  function  both 'collectively  and  5.ndividu?illy  as  salient  otl\ers  in 
r^flecung  ttt^  Berfonning  Self  of  the  teacher,  and  teachers  may^  use  . 
this  pupil-reflected  image  for  itfonitoring,  eya^ating,  and  modifying 
the.  perf ormante  of  t:he  teafeShihg  role  in  accordance  with  the  teacher's  . 

•concept  of  the  role..    The  teacher  is  also  ina  position  to  choose, 
among  the  individual  gupil-ref lectiTons  pt  his  Perfonning*^Self',  and  • 


those  papiis  who  bes^einforce  and  aiiSrux  the  teacher^s  percep&on  djE 

iself  in  the  teaching  ,rple*  become/his -valued  salient  ot/hers.  Nvjhe  ^ 

I  '  •    •  "  '  '  V  '       "  •  ' 

kge  bf  the 'Perfprniing  Sel.f  received  by  ^teachers  is  usually,  .formed  . 

fr^ras^ymposite  <fc  pupil-reflections  rather  than  from^one  single 

/image,  and  thu3  may;  have. both  a  po.sitiye  and  negat:ive  content  at't>he  same 

vtWe.    Groups- of  students' and  individual  student's,  high^achievers^  ^low- 

achlevefs,  under-achieyers,  creatiV€^pupils,.male  pupils,  female^upils^ 

economically  advantaged.  c>r  disadvantaged  .pupils,  studenb' l^^ders  and 

classroom  disruptors,  for  example,  serve  as  reflectors  of  the  teacher's  ^ 
'        *  *        «  '  *    *  - 

erformihg -Self- and  as  reipforcer's  .or  challengers  of  the  t^eacher's  values 

,  :^nd' belief s  about  himself  awd^abo^it  cq^hers^^^       •  .  *  * 

'  ^  '  As  axsignificant  other  and  as  a  (fotitroiler.  ol  cl^ssroonf  environment, 

•  the  teacher*  s^  initiating  and  responding  behaviors  become,  ja  part  6f.the 

\  ^     ■  .       '  ^  •       y  .  '  - 

•  ^»  .  *  ^ 

•  psychological' experiences,  of  each. -pupils  *  The  content  of  *  these   ,  y 

•  psychological  experiences  is  largely  determined  by  the  teacjier's  / 
perception  and-  inVerpretatJ?^^    The  teacher's  percepitlons  §nd  inter- 
pretations  .are  the  prod«cts  of 'the 'teacher' s  previous  and.  present  process 


.0 

'^.oi;'^s'elf-:^oncept*  formation.  \  ^-  — 


♦  The  task  of  educator^  and  researchers  investigating  the"  relation- 
^hip  between  teather  behavio;c:s  and  self-concept  development  ipi  pujiils  ' 
is  to  identify*  those  -behavior^lly  expressed  concepts  of  self  ,and 

internalized  systems  of  valines  and  beliefs  that^:;^^ance.  o^  impair 

*  '        .         •  • 

.  the  teacher '.s  perception  ;of  self,  of  others,  and  of  the  teaching  task, 

/and  which  can  aisQn>e  shown  to  improve  or, impede  the.  teacher' s ' 

performance  of  his  functions  ^s  a  significant  ot*het  and  as  the 

'  controller  of  pu^il  environment .  .  "         .       '  •       >       . " 


'aresjche'r-  Self-iConcep.t    '  ^  .  ' 

Self-concept,  as.  we  have ^apted  and  defined  it,  consists  -of •  t^e 
*.syj:bological  constructs  ef -self  that  represent  an  individual's  sense  ^ 
■:of  Bodily  .Self,  Se|f^Identity,;  Self-Esteem,  Self-Extension;  .and  Self^  _ 
Image.    All  of  these  senses-  of  self  'are  developed  either  adequately  'or 
"inr dequately,    positively 'or  negatively.in.  accordaace  with  .the  oppor- 
tunity and  variety  of  the  psychological  experiences  ofi^  the  developing* 
self  and  the  positive  or  negative'  reflections  o.f  self  occurririgin  the 
events~mir'iHte^^^  of  his  behavioral  dialogues.  The  senses  of 

self  thus,  acquired  are  expressed  in  the  attitudes,,  values, "beliefs^  and 
">€^ayiors  of  the  self  and  influence  the  individual's  perception  ogjfhis  ' 
obji&ctive  self  and  of  others  •  - 
•Theoretically,  theA,  a  tocher' s  .sense- of  Bodily  Sel£>  Self- 

Identity,  Self-Esteem,  Self-Extension,  and  Self-image  wUV'^^^^P'^essed 

}.   •     ••     '  J—- ^l- — "  '  1  ■•  "'"^ 

ini"the_teacher's  b^hkviors  and  will  Influence  the/teacher's  perception 

of  t\ie.3elf -as- teacher  as  well  as  his  ".perception  of  pupils  and  their 

roles.    The  influence  of -teacher  self-concept  on  teache^  perception 

anB  performance  is.  of  major^onceru  to  educators,  and  researchers  , 

\  investigating"  the  relationship*  of  teacher  behavior  io  self  Concept     '  . 

(development  in  niipils.  •  To  understand  and  interpret  'fhe  relationship 

of  teacher  behavior  to  self-concept  development  In  pupils  it  is  necessa 


tp  identify  the  role  that  teacheJ6a?«rcepj:ion  plays^^^n^enh^cing.  or 
Impairing- t'^e  teacher's  B^trformaiiice  as^"  significant^  br^a^en  . 
and  as  tke  controller  of  classroom "environment. 


•  ^    A  neg^telv^ror  inadequate  sens€l  of  self  related  tq  any  of  the 
•self -constructs  will,  theoretically,  result  in  limitations  upon. the* 
■teaicher's.  Performing  Self  ^nd  distort  the  teacher's  perception  of  him- 
.self'ae4  his  pupils The"  limitations  imposed  upon  the- performance  - 
of  behaviors  can  be  'expressed**  not  only  by  omitting  or  rfest?lcting  certain 
beh'aviors,  bu't^by  limiting  -the  performing  ^self  to  certain  behaviors 
perceived  as-  valj^^able  "to '  the  self;    A  teacher, ^for  example, 'whose  ^  '  , 
personality  assessment  indicates  a  negative  sense  of .his  Bodily  Sglf 
related  to  his  -physical  -Appearance  md.y  choose  to  teach  at  lower  grade 
levels  because' he  believes  that  his  physical  appearance  would  be 
less  negatively  reflected  by  young,  pupils  than,  by  body-conscious  young 
adolescents^^  Or,  the^^teacher*with"a  h^gati^^  physical 
appearance  may  chooseTto  teach  at  upper  levels  but  may  adopt  a  teaching"  ^ 

t;o  limit«his  physical  movement  before  the  c^asis. 
He  may  also  assume  teachirlSg  -stations  which  afford  some  physical  screening 
for  his  negatively  valued  body  such  as  statiding  behind  the  t(aactier|s 
desk  or  at  the  back,  of  the  room*    Of  course  teachers  with  a  positive  sense 
of  cheiif  '{jhysical  figpeararice  may  also^  choose  to  teach  at  lover  levels 
and  may  alsb  e:ihibit  limited  physical  behaviors  as, -well,  as  desk-clinging  * 

V         .  ,  ^  ,  •  f 

and  back-of-the-room  teaching  stations  for*  reasons ^uryrel^ted  ta'their 
physical,  appearances,  but  perhaps  related  to  other  negatively , held         •  * 
values  of  the  self.  ^  .      ,  '  '  .       '         *  .  ' 

Altho'ugh  imposed  limitations  lipoA'  Che  Performing -Self  may 'pjfeve'n.t  ^ 
a  full  actualization  of  the  teacher's  performing  potential,  the  limi- 
tations may > or  may  not,  adversely' aff^^ct  the  teacher's  'ability  to  fuuQfcion 


ill  any  of  the  teaching  roles  Vt'^an*^acceptable  level  of  competence..    But  self 
imposed  * limitatlqns  on  the  teacher  Is  Performing  Self  which  act  to  • 
decrease  the  value  of  sQme' behafviors  'and.  increase  the  "value  of  others 

•  may  well  become,  the  source  f^r  limiting, th^  psychological  experiences 
of  pupils  in  the  clas^tqom.    Tke^teachet  with  a  negative 

^  4ns e  of  hisvphy^^^f^ap^^  may  devalue,  physical  behaviors  ^d 

unduly  increase  the  value  of  vetbal  behaviors.    It  is  equally  possible 

;  that  a  teacher  with  a  negatiye  sense  of  his  .own  physical  appearance 
.  '  '  * 

or  physical  abilitles^jaay  plat?e  -undue  value  on  physical  appearance 

and  ^^S^Vj  and  , deer dbse  ^^he  value  .of  othat  behaviors.    The  psychological 

'  experiences  of  pupil^  in  classrooms"  Where 'teachers  Impose  li4ita.tions  \ 

and  values  are  subject  to  limitations  Of  opportunity  and  variety,  j^t 

>hx  *  ***  ■  ;  ^  .    »       ^  ^ 

the  same  time,  pupils  will*  receive  positive  and  negative  ref  lecti^ns,.,.^^^ 
their  Performing  Selves  b^ised  upon  the  teax:h6r's  limitation^^'^Jia^^ 
ceptual  distortions. "  In  every  instance,  however,  it  is  the  teacher *s 
perceptual  distortions  that  have  the  potential        negatively  affecting 
the  teacher's  behavior  and    his  furictibning  as  a  Significant  other  and  as 
a  controller  of,  clasrsroom  environment.  *         '  .  \ 

"   -  "  'We  cannot  assume  that  teacher-reported  pos:^ve  or  negative 
values  o£  any  one  of  the,.psychol<5gical  constructs  of  the  §elf  will, 
by .itself,  predict. teacher  behavior.    We  can. hypothesize,  however, 

•  that  teachers  with  relalistic  self-concepts  evidenced  by  congruence 
between  their  salf-reported  concepts  of  .self  and  objectively  rated 
oti4^rved  behaviors  will  not  only  function  mor^  effectively  as  signif- 
.leant  "others  and  erivironmental  controllers , whatever  their  other  ,capa- 

•  ■  •    ,  .    •  •'  '•         '  ' 

bilities  may  be,  b.i*^-«till  also  be.i)^tter  able,  to  improve  their  functions 


in  these  two  toles  .as  their  understanding  af  the  relationship  between 

thfeir  behavior  aiid  pupil  self-concept  development  increases*  A 

'     '    '  .  :  \  ' 

realistic,  rather* than *a  positive  or  negative  self-concept  provides 

the  .ifest  basis  for  reflepting  tfie  Performing-  Selves  of  others,  and 

a  r^^listic  perception  of  one'l's  limitations  can  encourage  the  acquisition 

>  *%•*.» 
of  further  ski'll's  •    The  open  ackfiowledgemej^t  of  limitations  may  prevent 

*  .         '  •*  ' 

tea'chers '  f rom  Ijnposing  their  distorted  perceptions  into  their  reflections 
lof  the. P^r forming  Selves  of"  others*,-  .  •.  *       \,)^  V  * 

Teachers  with  positive  and  rea^listic  sejif -concepts  ire,  theoretically, 

in  the  best  position  to  function  effectivefy  as  reflectors  of  the 

•  •  .  •       •'  ^        *  « 

Performing,  Selves  of  pupili  and  to.  provide  them. with  mdxe  accurate  and  , 
po^sitive  reflections  of  their  Performing-  Selves.    Self-confidence  that'  \ 
is  based  upon  a  realistic  perception  of  one's  capabilities  and  limitations 

also  provided  the  ideal^asis  for  interpreting  and.  accepting  the  t?ole  ^ 

 ^ ,  17'     *   "        '  ^  '        "  '  * 

of  the  pupil  as  an  active  participant"  in  the  behavioral  diaciogue  of  * 

'  •  ^"  f  •  ^        *    •      •  * 

the  classroom.    As  controllers  of  classroom  environment,  teachers        ^    ^  « 

.with  positive  and  realistic' s^f-concepts  should  have  the  perceptual 

basis  neces^ry  f  or  creating  an  environment " in  which  pupils  will 

find  "a  variety,  of  experiences  as  well  and  the  freedo.m  to  exploi:e  and 

take  rislifs  of"  sel^rexten^ion:  under  circumstances'  that  provide  psycho^ 

logical  s^ety  for  their  developing^s^elf-cbncepts.         '  /  ... 

*  *^  ' 

Frog^ their  studies  .of  teacher  self-concept,  Arthur  Combs  .(1969) 

^  ,  . .  *'   "  *  '  *^  .        '  '     "       ^  .  • 

and  his  colleagues  found  that .teachers  who  had  be^n  judged  "effective" 

had  both  positive  and  realistic  self-images  and  were  also  decisive-  and- 

consistent  in  tkeir  classroom  iD^h^iors.     In  this  study  by  Combs  et  al- ,  ^ 


it  was.  rep  or  ted  that  a>tfeaclrer's  positive  self-concept  "appeared  to  be 

the  nefcessary  foundation  for  creating  a  supportive  cl^sroom* environment. 

i  .  ,      •  \  •     '  ■     '   ■     •'  ■ 

Conlbs  and  Soper  (1963)  yiiad  found  in  an  earlier  stjudy  that  'sel£-conficie'nt 

teachers  generalJ^y  :exnibited  classroom  ibehavior  that  fostered  positive^ 

self-iBKiges'in  pupils.^.  "  '  . 

^,    Fuller  (196'9)  reported  that  prospective  te.achers'whos^'self-reports 

indicittred^a  positive*  self-image  and  reasonable  self-confidence,  also  ^ 

.eachibited  the  flexibility  in  teaching,  behavior  .considered  as  necessary.  * 

'  '       V  •  •        '    '  >  '      '   '         :  ^  • 

for  fostering  ptup'il  autonomy  and  accepting  pupil  ideas.    After  analyzing  the 

—      .  -  '  ^  /  ^"  " 

concerns  and -behavidrs  5f  preservice  teachers,  Fuller  further  concluded  • 

that ^studdnt- teachers  who  were  primarily .occupied  with  personal  self-^ 

concerns  and  €hose  who  were  professionally  cbnc^ft^  with  their  image  as*  an 

achievemene^tlented  authority  figure. did  not  have  sufficient- freedom 

from  self  to  allow  them'  to  perceive  or  address  pupil  needs  and  concerns. 

•In-  a  6 tudy, of.  teachers'  'self-reported  characteristics  and  their 

relationships  to  pupils*' increased  congruehcy  between  perceived' self     ^  • 

and  ideal  self,  MpCallon  (1966)  found  that  whereas  teachers  .tendec^ 

to  select  those  pupils  who  closely  matched  the  teacher's  self-reported 

»  characteristics  as  the 'Wost  €^irabl/ pupils  to  te^acHJ  those  pupils. 


whom  the  teathers  selected  as"leakt  desirable  to  teacW'demonstrated 

•  •  »i  »  , 

the  most  change  toward  their  ideal\elf  from  pretext  to  posttest/      /'  ' 

The  investigator  suggested  as  a  possible  Explanation*  that  although 

the.  teachers  in  this  study  may  have  perceived  pupils  unlike  themselves 

less . favorably  they  may  also  have  perceived  them  more  accurately, and ^ 

i;ete*,  thetef prej^'betiter  ahle-Jio  meet  those  pupils'  needs.* 


•   Studies  relating  the  self-concepts  of  pre-^seifvice  teachers  to         .  , 
their  success  in  practice  teachiiig..^lji.lietr  .perceptions  of  self  in  ,  . 
the -teaching  rol^^ere ..reported  by  Garvey,  La^trz,  and'Walberg. 
Garyejr  (197Ci)^eported  that  the  subjects  of  his  sample  who  were  rated 
higher  on  their  practice  teacning  experience  alsc^  reported  higher 
self -concepts,  particularly  on  measures  0f -self -identity  which  *  - 
reflected  the  prospective*  teacher *s  perception  of  s.elf-as-teacher.  - 

Lantz  C1965^). "reported  th^t  at udent- teachers  who  perceived  them- 

selves  "as  ha^ng  more  skeptical  and'  critical  attitudes  and '  as  "being" 

•        I      "     *      .  ^  ■         '  '     •    '  ' ■  ' 

mwE^.autonomotik  in  their  behavior  ^I'so  ; received  higher  ratings  -on    «  . 

a  measure  of  Cla^room  Snotional  \Climate.  This  measure  indicated  ^that  these* 

student-teachers  haVest^iisJie^  higher*  degffees  of  rapport  with 

their  pupils  and  that  the  ^u^±]^  had  shown  very  little  hostile  behavior 

towa;p4<£K^i^^  practice  teaching  period.    Walberg  (1967)  found 

Jective  teachers/saw  themselves'*  in  dimensions  that  differed 

r6m  those  ia  whiplfpupils  usually  perceive  teachers  and  also  differing- 

from  those  dimensions  in  which  the  prospective  teachers  perceived 

experienced  teacheis./'The  prospective/ teachers  in  this  sample  appeared 

to  -perceive^  themselves  o.n  dimensions  wjiich  combined  the  pupil-centered  '  * 

dimensions  of  "empathy  and  competence  and  the  teacher-b.ased  dimensions 

of  emotional  .reserve  and  intellectual  e;aatibn..   The  investigator 

"suggested  that  thj-s-  combinat^^on  of  dimensions  reflected  the  role  • 

conflict  being  ^experienced  by.  these  prospective  t^eachers,    -      ^  :  "  / 

In  thes^  reported  studies,  the  relationship  betx^een  the  teacher's  /    4  , 

positive  self-conQept,  realistic 'self-concept^,  and  self-confidence. 


.    ^  'GO 


and  the* teacher^s  performance"  in  the  roles  of '  significant  othet  and 
classroom  contiroLler  as  reflected  by  measures  of  positive  pupil 
self-image,  positive  change  toward  congruence  betveen  pupijs* 
perceived. and  ideal  selves,  and  by.  the  acceptance  of  the  pupil's 
Performing  Self  appears  to  be  well  supported-  ^  . "     <  . 

\Jhe  studies  of,  pre-service  teathers  suggest*  the  possibility 
that  measures  d£  prospective  teachers*  perception  of  self-asrteacher 

and  self-concept  could  be  useful  indicators  9f*:he  student-teacherrls 

•  *  •       •     *  ^  •  ,■ 

progress  toward  perceiving  and  performing  the  roles  of  significant  ^ 

•A  .  .  ... 

eft  salient  -other  and  controller  of.,  classroom' environment. 

Teacher  Attitudes  and  Beliefs  *  ■        '  "  '  -  ^ 

The  teacher's  performance  as. a  significant  other  and  as  ^ontr oiler 

of  classroom  environment  is  strongly  affected,  at  least  theoretically, 

by,  the'  teacher^  self-perception,  role  perception,  and  pupil^rception. 

The  teachei?<;s^^  expression  of  his  A^alues,^  attitudes, 'and  ^  . 

beliefs  will  greatly  affect  the  oijature  of  the  -psychological  experiences 

encountered  by  each  pupil",  and  t:l{e  influence  bf  teacher  perception  . 

upon  the  teacher's  reflection  of .  the -dgj^eloping  self  of  each- piSpil 

r"  '  •         ^    •  . 
may  account  in  large  measure. for  the  va^iations^ in  the  schooling 

•  •  •  •  ■       ■    '  '     .     -  3. 

experien'ces  amorjg  pupils  of  a  single  clasaroopTT        .  j^,  ' 

Perceptual  distortions  j^splayed  by  teachers  in  their  behavior 
toward  groups  of  pupils  having  an  identifiable  characteristic  are  ,  . 
usually  described  as  teache'r-biases/ a  less  pejorative  term  than 
teacher  prejudice  or  perceptual  distortion.    But  regardless  of  the* 


descriptive  terminology >' the  effect  of  perceptual  distortion  upon 
the  teac.herjs  ability  to  function  as  a  significant  other  should  ije 
seriously  considered;^  .     ...  .  , 

*  Branan*(1972),  repoj:ted  a  study  attempting  to  examine  man's-^ 
mogt  negative  experiences  ,as  .perceived  and  reported  by  ISO  college, 
students  o£  lower- to  middle-class  status,  who  were  .attending  a  small 
private  college' located  in  a^rural  area..  Each  subject' was,  asked  to 

.   '  _.i  L        .  .      ^  .  -  


1^ 


.write  in  de^tail  his  two  most 'negative  experiences  .which    -         -  — - 

he  felt  had  most 'affected  his  personal  developm^^nt .  _  -  4 

"  •  -  .  ^  '   '      •    ■     •  ..  .  ^    \  ^ 

The  300  responses  obtained  were  divided  into  two  categories; 

^Irtterpersonal  and  Nonpersonal.    The  majority  of  responses,  '257  in  all, 

f^ll  into  the  Interpersonal  categ9ry  and  the  largest  catejgo^-of  ^  *  . 

r  negative 'experiences  involv,ed  interaction  with  teachers.    This^  categ6ry 

also  indicated  that  more  negative- ^'eriences  occurred  in  high*  school 

than -in  pollege,  and  more  often  in  elementary  school  than  junior  high 

school.    Parents  oaine  in  as  a  poof  second  in  this  Interpersonal  category,  and 

while  it  is  recognized  that  some  experts  vi^w  teacl^e?^  as  displace- 

ment  targets  for  hostility  toward  parents,  the  incidents  ireported^^ 

^w^e  aet^al  events,  involving  teachers  which  had  actually  occurred  in 

tWe  lives  'of  triese  subjects*.  .  The  iqcidehts  described  included 

htmiiliation  in  front  of  the  classV  unfairness  in  evaluation, 

destruction  of  self/conf idence,  .peiffeonality  conflipCs,  and -embarrass- 

ment.    Although  the  author  cautioned  against  generalizing  these  finding^  ^ 

to  Qther  populations,  these  results  suggest  that  teachers,  and 


ERIC  ;  '  : 


.....>  .  .•    .S  .  . 

..  particularly  unpercep.tive  and"  insensitive  teachers,,  do  >ljave.  an  Impact 
which  ds  jtist  asfdeep  and  long  lasting  as  that  of  those  perceptive, 

sensicive^teachers  often  eulogized  itifSh^y^anecdotes  o/^f^ous  people.* 

/  '  ^    *  '  ' 

.Nash  (1972)  obtained 'constructs  from  eight  prlmary^school 
^    y     .  •        / .  ■  " 

teachers  and  had  them  rat^.  their  pupils  (a  sample  population  of ' 236  '  . 

overall)  according  to  the  constructs.    Thei  constructs -were  obtained 

by  having  eSch  teacher  g^foup  'Wo  of- three  catds  bearing  thre«  pupils'^ 

names  to  Identify  a  similarity  she  perceived  Vetweeh  two  pupils  in -.each- 

'  triad.    In  this  way/  constructs  based-  on  teacher-perception  of  ^ 

pupils .were  developed.    Following  this  procedure  each  teacher  then 

ranked  her  pupils  .along 'the  obtained- dimensions  using  a  A-pcfint  scale. 

Pupils  rfec^ving  the'  lowest  scores  were  the  pxipils  most  highly  per-  ^ 

ceived /by  the 'teachers.    The  investigator ,  correlated  sc5cial.  cVkss 

'  data  fo^  each  student  with  teacher  rank' orders  of  pil^i^^ab;Llity  and 

determined  that  there  was  no  significant  cotreiationt    Ability  data  "  • 

Vasvthen  correlated  with  the  teacher  ranking  for  each  pupil  on  the     '  . 

^.  ^  .  •  ^ 

construct  dimensions  derived  from  teacher ^perception,  add  a  signlfi- 

.  cant  correlation  wap  obtained.    From  these  data,  the      .  '  t  *  .  •  . 

•  •  '  •   *  *       ■    .  .  .      .  * 

inyesiilgator  concluded  that-. whereas  social  class  bore  a  questionable 

relationship  to  ability  .and  -attainment  within  a  class,  teacher 

•  »  <  *  ,  * 

perception  bore  a  positive  relationship  to  pupil  ability.    High  and  •   •  . 

low  ranked  pupils,  were  bbserved^nd  ,an  attempt  was  made  to  identify 
,  .the.  observed  behaviors  of  t)*/ pupil  with  the  teacher *s  reported  perception 
of  the  pupil.    The 'investigators  felt  that  the  syst.em*  tested  in'^thi^  ; 


study  offered  considetable  promise  for  determining  if  teacher  per-  , 
ceptions  and  attitudes  do  influence  pUpil  behavior..      '  ^ 

Pour  attitudes 'obtained  from  an  atialysis  "bf  teacHers'*  description's 
of  theifc-  pupils  were  identified  by  Siibennan  (1969«)  in  a  study  examin- 
ing wHeth^r '^teachers'  attitudes  toward  pupils  were  evi^dent  in  their  • 
classrdbtn  behavior  .with,  pupils. \  The  four  attitudes  identified  were;  .  • 
AttacWent^pers^nal  pleasure  and  affection  in  relations  with  the 
:pupii;  Concern^ympathy  and  support  for  the  pupils'  problems; 
Indifference,  lack<^of  involvement  with  the  -pupil;  and  Rejection, 
refusing  ^to  consider  the  pupil  as'worthy  of  teacher^ttention. 

.Teacher  subjects  consisted  of  10  third-gr'ade  teachers  from  five 

suburban  communities  oJf  a  large  midwestern  city.  \  Each  teacher  had 

a'' class  of  between  24  to  30  ^pupils,  and  hai  at  le'ast  trftree  years      %  . 

of  teaching  axBerience.    All  10  teachers 'werd^  females.    Each  teacher 

was  first  asked  in  an  interview  §ituatiorr'  to  select  a  pupil  which  the 

investigator  couldj place  in  one  of  theyfour  identified  categories.  \ 

To.  insure  that  pupils*  towaird'whom  the  teacher  was  neutrally  disposed 
«  »  «    •  . 

were  obtained  as  controls,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  name  two  more 

^-  *  *  *  *  * 

choices  for  each  of  the  fo'ur  categories  and   the  control  pupils,  one  . 

•..'#»•  ^ 

male  and  one^femalev' W§re  then  randomly  selected. from  the  remaining 
pupil  rpsterl    Following  this- procedure,  .teacher  behavior' was  observed 
"in  the  classrobm.  f or  a  total  of  20  hou^^s.    The  six  observed  pupils  • 
were  int^*rvi6wed  ^  ascertain  whether  they  were  aware  of  the  teaiher^s 
^ttitudT/coWard  them,    Each'  pupil  was  asked  to  compare  himself  tq-  the 
other  five  according  to  the  amount  of  specific  teacher  attention  he 


felt  he  received.  'The  categdTles -of  teacher  *  attention  werq:  Contact'^, 
^Positive  Evaluation,  Negative  Svaluatiori,  and  Acquiescence.  •  The  results 
-  of 'the  study' indicat*ed  that  pupils  in  the  Attachment  category  received 
*™'more  positive  evaluation  than  .all  other  groups.'  Pupil^^  in  tha  Concern;^ 
category  received  niore  of  every  kind  of  teacher  attention/  The 
Indifference  group ''received  less  contact  ]but  di4  not , differ  from-  the 


control  group  on  other  categories  of.  teacher  attention^-  It  was  als 
'    found^ltat  the  Rejected  ^group  received  similar  amounts  of  all  teacher 
attWion  and  that  rejection  was  primarily  expressed  through  an  increase 
in  negative  evaluatibn.^^Interaction  with  pupils  in  the  Indifference 
groutvwas  characterized  as  hriefT^erfunctory and  infre<}uent.*  The' 
analysis  of.  pupil  perception  indicated  that  ehese  six. pupils  were 
^  able/to  predict  the  amount  of,  contact,  negative  evaJ-uatTdiT^ad^ 

'acquiescence  they  received  ^and  also  the  amount' of  negative,  evaluatioji 
and  acquiescence  their  classmates  received.    They  could  not  predict 

the  amount  pi. positive  evaluation  for  "themselves  or  for  their 

*     •   .  •  \      *  * 

•  classmates,  nor  the  amount  of  .contact  for  their  classmates.  'The 
ijivestigator  commented  that  three  main  findings  had  emerged  from*  ^ 
this  study:  .,(1)  teachers^*  atti*T^es>  are  generality  revealed  in  their 

"  actiqjas.  regardless  of  attempts  to  conceal  t:hem  and  cirQura^tances  which 
disguise  them,   (2)  tdadh^rs  express  some  attitudes  more  clearly  than  , 
others  and  pupils- are  more  inclined  to  accept  attitudes  of  conc^n  • 
and  indifference  more  readily  than  attitudes  of  attachment  or  rejection, 

*  (3) pupils  are  aware  of  teachers'  expressions  of  attitude^  toward 


'  thfems elves -and  toward  others  which  may  influence^not^  oniy  a  pupil|s 
perc-eption       himself  i!n  relation  to  a* significant  adult  but  also^ 
his  peVceptioa.of  other. pupils.  .\  ♦ 
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•  Good  and  Bro^hy  (1972V  replicated  and  extended  the  study  by^ Silbei^an  using 

'  nine  first-grade  classrooms  with  thte^  each  of  upper-middle- class  white,^  lower^  ™ 

•  •  .   *  ,  •  * 
class  white  and  lower-class  black  student -populations.^   Data  on, sex  and 

•       !  .        '"^  '  .  •      V  ,  .   

a.chieveiaent  status  of  the  pupils  was-  also  collected  and  analyzed .  Although 

'  .  y     '     .     V    -    '  * 

the  data  .generally  supported  the  findings  of  Silberman,  additional  Inf or-  , 
mation  was  added  through  the  observational  data.  *  .The  results 
of  this  study  itidicated  that  teachers  nomina^ted  twice'  as,  fflkny  boys  ' 
\     as  'girls  to  the  Rejection  group  and 'that  achieveinent  status -was 


\re^lated.  to  dll  fout  attitudes.    The  Attachment  group  contained  mostly 

*  V  ^        r  *  ■   ^  ^ • 

•high  achievement  jtudents^  while  low  achievers  were  nominated  for  te^chat 

•  .  Concern,  especially  if  they  were 'girls  and,  if  they  Here  boys,  especially 

■  /  for*  tekchei\  Rejection.    The  oBservational*data  indicated  •  ,   .  . 

more  differentiation  in  teacher  behavibr  -toward  this  younger  sample  .  ; , 

^  '  *       ^  ' 

V  in*accordance  .with  teacfh^  attitudes..  These' investigators  noted 

that-whereas*  teachers,  did' nbt  express  gross  favoritism  toward  * 

^    .  Attachment  pupils,  they  did  find  many  ways  to  provide  additional 

support;    Pupils  in  the  Indifference  group  received  little,  contact^ 

and  were  seldom  praised  ol:  criticized  .for  their  performances,  even 

•  those  that  equated  with  the  perf prmances  o*f  the  other  groups.         "  »  . 

Teachers  in  this  sample  evidenced  more  avoidance  'of  rejected  p.upils, 

often  f^iied -to  give  them  feedback  on  .their  perf ormanceSj-^and -charac-' 

^eedback  did  occur  with  negative  criticism'.  '-These  ,  • 

'    .  •  ,  \ 

•         ..    .  ■ 


investigators  raised  several  questions  about  the  differentiated 

\  '         .*  '      ,         ...  -A 

tre^meht  receivjed  by  pupils  and  "the  differences  in  teacher  per- 

ceptiorKthat* cause" them^ to  become ^concerned  about  some  students  and 

•rejecting  of  othets  whose.  beTiavioralJ-char-acte^istics  'appear:  slirfllar 


»to  the  obs'erver. 


\ 


Yee  (1969)  investigated 'the  ^attitudinal  patterns  that  .charact^^zed 
pupil  perception  *of  teachers  ^d  teacher  perception  of  pupils,  using  ^ata 
•collected  during  a  two  year  s^udy  wh'ich  involved  il2  ^teachers  and"  over  , 
2^,000  pup  its  from' pubtic  schools  located  In  middle-class  sections-  of  ^ 
tw^arge,  urban  centers,  'one  llti  the  southwest  and  one  On  the"  west  coast. 
The  results  of  'tljis  study,  indicate  that  t'^hers  of  middie-^jslass  andp:ow^^ 
claps  pupils  show  different  pattepofrrof  interaction  with  their  pupils*.  The 
attiqude  patterns  of  .middJLe-classl  teachers  and  lower-class  pup ij^s  differ 

gr.eatly  while»"the  attitude  patt^erns'^of  micTdle-class  teachers  and 
middle-class  children  show  compatibility.   -The  £indirigs  of  t^l^tudy 
Und-support  to  ""the  hypothesis  that  teublic  school  syst^s* 
on  the  value  and  behavior  systems  of  \ the  middle-^claS^^and^ 
'by  teachers  who  jnodel  and.  enforce  these- values. 

Using  the  extremes  of  the  scores  from  1,042  kindergarten 
children  in  a  large  eastern  sciipor'distir'ict/-Ozehosky  and  Clark'  (1970) 
established  two  criterion  grpup^  of  hig^s  arid  lows  with  25  boys  anri 
25  girls  in  each-<Jr  these  criterion  groups.  *  Teacher  ratings  gf         ,  • 
pu^il  self-conc'fepts  and  self\repqrted  self-conoept  scores  were  obtained 
■in  addition'to  achieveihent  data  for  these *two  groups.    Analysis  of 


:e  structured 


rS  staffed  * 


iana>are  starr 
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the M^ta' indicated  that  even,  at  this  "age  level,  self-concept  ,is  rer  , 

"  . . '   '        *  '  • 

lated  to.  achievement,  and,  that  teachers'  judgments  of  pupil  self— 

^  concept  were  predictive  of  kindergarten  achievement.    No  significant 
*  .  sex  differences  were,  indicated  within  groups  on  any  of  the  measures,, 
an'd  the  investigator's  hypothesis  that  girlsr' would  be  su{ierior  in  both 
\        achievement  and  self-pef  ceptipn  ove;^:  boys  at  triis  age  lev^l  was  not       \  \  . 
^  sup^orrteuJ*  .  *  ^  •  \  .  .      '       '    ^  ^ 

^   •   .   ,    . ^. 

Keiss,  Sales,  and  Bode  (1970)  in^vestigated  the  possibility  that  inter*r 
acti6n  between  teacher  characterjLstics  and  pu^il  characteristics  were  con-    ,  ^ 
ti;ibuting  to  the  inconsistent  results  of  studie^  liivesti|atin^-  teachers' 

facilitaCinyg' behaviors.   -Ten  teachers  and  36  students  from  ^a  latge  west    .  * 
^    \  \     .     coast  high  school  volunteered*  to  participate  i,n^  this  study./ The  student         .  ^ 
,    population  was*  drawn  from -upper-middle  classT.  families  and.  tl\e.  Subjects  were  ^ 
'    enrolled. ifi  acce^lerated  third  and  fourth  year  English  classes.    Studeqt  apd 


teacher  subjec^^s  .were  given' tests  for  measuring  authoritarianism^ arid  the 
two  teachers  who  scored  highest , and  lowest  on  authoritarianism  were  - 
selected -f or  further  study.    'In  addition,  students '  attitudes  tow^q4 
"  their  teachers  were  assessed  ai\d  measures  of  academic ^perfqrmance 
'  were  obtained.    Analysis  o£  the  datiSi  indicated  1:hat  high  and  loW' . 
achieving  pupils  perfontfed  better  wh^n  taught  by  a  teacher  who  had  an.^  ^ 

authoritarian  tating  similar  to  that  of  the  pupil.   "High  authoritarian  pubils 
It*       ,  :  •  .  .  «»         •  ^  •  .  • 

achieved  poojre^t  under  low  authoritarian  'teachers.  Low 

authoritarian  pUpils    did  not  indicate  a 'significant  preference  for  ^. 

low  authoritarian  score's.  *  -      •  ^  \    .    •  • 
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Teachers'  attitudes' toward  students  expressed  in  interpersonal  • 
'   relationships • were  examined  and  the  teacher Ys  increased  positive 
'    regard  .was  ^pund  to  correl^ft-e 'positively^ 

pupil  cognitive  achievement  in  a  stigdy.  by  Aspy  and  Roebuck  (1972)»  :  '^  - 
- '  Iri  this  study,  40  female  elementary  teachers  provided  one-hour  audio 

tapes  of  their  instruction  With. a  reading  class,  selected  se^ents  of 
'  which-vi/ere  then  evaluated  by  trained  raters  on  d'imensibns  of  e^athy,  • 

congruence,  and  positive .regard,,/and  With  the  Flanders'  interaction  categorie 
These  sBgm'datp  of  tape^  were  t'hen' evaluated,  for  pupils*  levels^  ' 

of  CGgnitiv^ie^^nc:tionihg♦  •  '  '  ^  '    c  - 

lith  and  Kleine  "(1969)  derived*  th5  coVstiruct.  dimensions  used  by.  " 

Y^eachers  fSr  differentiating  b'etween  pupils  in  their  classrooipf  .    With  "  • 

^  \     '  ■     ^'^  /  '  1 

the.s  assistance  of -elementary  classrdom  teasers,,  five  constructs*  were 

identified       mutually  exclusive! categories:  •  (1)  intellectuail  ' 

di!(lfensions- inALcating'brFght-dulllsand  high- low;.  (2)  motivational 

■  '  dim^nsxons  "of  hard-lazy,-  to  capacit)-«ot  to  potential;  (3)  personal- 
'   ■      •  f'-C""'       .         '        ^  -  . 

sociaL- dimensions  of '  fri'ertdly-uhfrieudly,  bold-timid-;.  (4)  task  orientation  _ 

dimensions  of  neat*  work-sloppy "work,  completes  assignments-neyer  does 

•     assig^ents;  and  "(5)  physical  dimensions  of  male-femple,  tall-short, 

'    Following*  their  assumption  thah  diffeijen    construct  systems  would  ^lead^ 

.to  differences  in  teachin^g  behaviors;  tliree  measures  of  teacher  awareness . 

were  obtained:    ,math  awareness,  psycho-mofor  awareness,  and  popularity 

awareness.    Two  m^tasures  of  pupi\.  sentiment  were  also,  obtained  which 

were  entitled  Pupil  Esteem  and.  Pupil  Endorcein^at.    Correlations  ^.between  ^ 


the  construct  dlmsnsions  and  the  awareness. measures  were  not  statis- 

'  -  ....        -iTN  .  •        '  j'  - 

.tically  significant  although  they  maintMned  a  consistent  and  pre-  ^ 

dieted  relatiqnship.    Positive  result's/arising  from  this  st^y 

indicated  that  teichers  who  emphasize' personal  or  social' •"constructs. 

were  held  in»  high  esteem  by  pupils,  while  teachers  emphasizing  task- 

orientation  dimensions  were  held  in  low  esteem  by  their  pupils.'  - The 

, investigators  suggest  ed  that  ' pup.il  sentiment  may  be  affected  by  grade 

level  and  that  TuFEHe? 'research' along  these  lines  is  needed  to  .deriVe" 

•  .  *        *  ■  *  .  * 

tKe  constructs  pupils  use-  for  differentiating  among  teachers. 

'  In  addition  to  these  reported  studies,*  (evidence  exists 

•  f  . 

throughout  the  ,studi«s  reported  in  Qther  section's  that  teachers. 

'"  '4  "  V  ^  "      ■■•      • '     •    ■  • 

differentiate  be.tweeiV  and  among  their  pupils  in  accordance  with  theSr. 
belief  s' expressed  as  ^attitudes  toward  physical  stereotypes,'  race  ^nd 
ethnic\|iembership,f social  class  member,ship,  sex,  intellectual 
ability,  'and  personality^       ^  '  '    ■  ,  ,  ;     ■  •     ^  ' 

Teachfer  Expectations  and  Pupj.1  P>rfoynance  ,         -  . 

*  Teachers  are  necess'axily  concerned  with 'the  furictions'i  of  exact- 
ing*, performance  and  prpduc^s.  from  theit^'^^^^ils  in  accordance  with  a 
planned  educational  curriculum*    They  are  also  concerned  witih  evaluating  the 
products  and  performance^  of  pupils  in  accordance  with  educational  goals,  \ 
standards,,  and  values  prescrtfe^d  by  the  educajfional  system  of  whicH  ' 
the  teacher  is  a  part.    All  of  these  functions  are  product's Vof 
the  Verforming  Self  of  -the  teachet,and  as  performance  and  product,  they 
reflect.  the.,teacirer:*s  perception  of*  Self,  of  the  teaching  role,  and 


o£-  others •    Through  this  perceptive  filter  Inf luenced,.by-..afll  the 
teacher's    acquired  standards  and  values,  the  Perforfaing  Self  of  the 
pupil  ±i  assessed  and  evaluated,  ahd  on  the  basis  of  the  beacher'fj 
perjception  of  ..pupil  perf  ormance  and  product^;,,  expectations  are  .       "  ^ 

■qrmed  by  and  for  both  pupil  ahd  teacher;    The 'expectations  formed 
represent  a  ar^sui^'e  of  perceptual  accuracy  and,   as  such,  an  'invest- 
ment  of  self-image.    Expectations  met  are  an  affirmation  of  j^rceptual  . 


ac 


curacy,  whether  the  e;jcpeGted  results 'have  other  positive  qr  i^ative 


connotatiqns  ,fpr  the  developing  self.    Expectations  .unfulfilled  .  i 
require  r^-evaluation  and  re-association  which  may  result  in  positive 


or  negativ^  changes  in  exis&ng  concepts  of  the  .self,.    When  there  is  • 
a  critical  amount,  of  ^'s,elf "  investment  in  retaining"  the  construct 
or  set  that  underlies  -the  predicteli  outcome ,  the  lack  of  confirmation 
£or  an  expected  result*  is  often  met  by  ^it^ier  assuming  some  mit^ga^ing 
influences  to  be  at  work^tiich  mak'e  the  results  an  exception-, .  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  results  as  information  to  be  used  in  altering* 

*the  construct  formation,  or  in  some  way  devaluing    the  unexpected  ^ 

'  *  ;  ^-  .  •     *    r^-     .       *       .  •  . 

results.    In  other  inS'tances,  the  conditions  leading  to  the  unexpected 

^'  •  .  ■  ■  ■        •         i  ■ 

coi^clusion'are  re-examined  and  new  or  ^previously  unconsidered  evidencef 

is. demised  to  account  for  the  error  in  prediction,  which,  can  thett  bt^* 

**'•••<  ■  ^  , 

•followed  by  a  justification  for  and  refiftirmation  of  the  self's  ./^ 

perceptual  accuracy  and  the'validity  of  existing  self -^constructs;  ^ 

In  addition  to- the  possibility  of  adjusting,  the/ antecedent. 

conditions  retrospect ively  in-order  tc  accommodate  and  reinforce  exist^ing 


constructs.;  there  is  also  the  possdjilxty  that  antecedent  conditions  > 
may  be  influenced- before  the  evenc       insure  the'  expected  outtc'^es. 
When  th&  indi^yidual  is  an  interacting  participant  in^the  event  itself,, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  intluence  pro.actively.  or  responsively ,  the 
conditions  preceding  the  expected  outcome*  and  may. do'  so  to  insure  • 
the  reinfotcement  of' his  prerexisting'set  of  cdnSttucts.  -  The  exer- 
cise  of  this  type  of  influence  is  commonly  referred  to  as<the  "self^-- 
•.fulfilling"  prophecy,"  and  the  influence  exerted  may  be  totally  un- 
perceived  by  the- perpetrator.  -"There  are  indications  that  investigators 
'and  experiinenters  interacting,  with  their  subjects ^may  be  cueing  them 
toward  res^ppnses  expected  by  the  investigators,  thus  proving  the  .\  * 
Hypotheses  beinug' tested  qr  affirming  the  convictions  of  the,  inVesti-  *  . 
.gators.    Rosenthal  (1969)  reported,  that  expectation  influences  are. not  • 
limited  to  'human  subjects,  but  that  rats  are  also  influenced  in  their 
.performance  by  the  expectaTTions  6f -investigators  even  in  .laiboratory 
conditions.    In  his  reported  study,  a.  group,  of  rats'having  no  discernible^ 
differences  were  divided  into  two  groups.    One  group  was  arbitr^arily 
designated  by  the  investigators  as  bred  for  fa^t  maze  learning^,  'and  the  ^ 
other  group  designated  as  br%d  for  slow.- maze  learning.    The  ratfe  we.re 
Chen -assigned  to  researchers  * who  had  b^en  informed *bf  the  rats'  supposed 
breeding  for  maze  learnings    Researchers  who  had  been  assigned  the*  , 
designated  fast  m^ze  learners  reported  superior  maze  lei^rning  performances 
for  their  rats,"  while  "researchers  with  th<^»  designated  slow  rats  found 
their  rats  inferiot  *in  maze  "learning  performance.    The  critejion  for 
fast  maze,  learning  is-objective  and  absolute,  disavowing  for  any^  ^ 
subjective /interpretation  of  performance  scores.  *  Since* the  animals 


and' the  maze  conditions  were  ostehsibly  the  same,  the  results  indicated 
thal^  the  interaction  between  experimenter  and  animar  was  responsible 
for  the  difference*  in  .performance.    This  interpretat^ion  of  the  tesults 
relies  upon  the  correctness  of  .two  assumptions:     (1)  that  the  two 
rat  "groups  uS^^itl^the  researrch  did,  Indeed,  have  the  same 'maze       .  ^  ' 


learning  abilities;,  -and  (2)  th^t/the  two  rat^ groups  were'glven  t)te  ' 

y     *  *  •  '  1  > 

/  •  f  .      '        ,  '  ..• 

saIne  maze  learning-^  task,  to  perform.-   The  assumption  of  controlled 

conditions'  cannot  be  so  secure^  made  wtten  research  TlS  conducted  wifh 
human  subjects  who  havq^.  been  given  learning  tasks 'to  perform  ,i,n  real 
classroom  situations.?  /    /  *  »  ' 

The  hypotliesis  that-  teacher  expectations  can  influence  pupil 

^      '      f  '  "  ' 

perionnance  •  on  learning  tasks  is  founded  upcHi  the  premise  tjjat 

teachers'  behaviors  are  a  part. of  the  antecedent " coi^Jitioris  rox 

pi^edicting  pupil  performance.    The  teacher's  Expectations  of  pupil 

^performance  ^re  reflections- of  the  teacher'^  operating  hypotheses-, 

with  regard  to  the  learning  process,  pupil  characteristics,  and  . 

the  teacher's,  function  in  .the  learning  sit^iatiotv.    The  hypothetical 

nature  of  exp'ectations  is  reflected  in  the  use^^N^tandards  for  . 

antecedent  conditions  and:  fo/ determining  ,the  effect  of  the  results. 

*       '   '   ♦  •  '  ■        >^  ^  .  • 

If 'certain  primary  conditions  are  met,  then  certain  characteristic 

results  can  be  expected.    The  teac>ier  is/ at  least  theoretically j  ' 

in  a  position  ^to  formulate  an  hypothesis  in  accordance  with  his 

beliefs,  select' standard?,  for  conditions 'and, performances,  and, 

as.  an  inberacting  part  of  the  conditions., '.to -contrpl  tor  influence 

the  performance  of  pupils^ and  make  the  subsequent  interpretation 


of  results.'  The  .teacher  is  also-'l^ii  a  »posi^^  to  limit  pupil  per- 
tformances  by  controlling  participation, opportunities  for- learning. 


attention  to  learning  tasks,  diccess  to  other  information,  and  rein- 
for  cement  of  learning  beh§iViors.    The  teacher  is  also'.in  a  position 
to  increase  pupil  performance  by  expanding  the  positive  condition  £o  en- 
courage  pupil  performance •  *  Ifc  can  be  logically  assiimed  that  teachers' 
high  expectations  fpr  pupil  performance^  can  only  operate  to  increase  • 
performance  when  pupils'  abilities  can  match  the  teacher*s  expectations. 
Pupils  who  perqeive  their  teacher'' s  expectations  as  too  high  or 
unrealistic  may  react  with  da^rressed  performances  and  pupils  who 
perceive  the 'teacher' s  expectatipris  as  too  low"  or  unchal^ngiftg  .may  . 
respond 'with  just  enough  effort  to  meet  the  low  expectations,  depress-- 
ing  thedr  perforra'ance  in  response  .to  feelings  of  personal' devaluation. 
The  teacher's  actual  ability  to  increase  {)bsitive  pupil  perfqrmance 
by  raised  ^exijec  tat  ions  depends  upon  the  discrepancy  between  pupil 
performance  and.  pupil  ability,  and  on  the 'tesi^her ' s  ability  to.^ 
provide  changes  in  learning,  conditions  tjiat  will  be  perceived  ]by  the 
pupil  and  jencourage-the  pupil  to  perform  near  o«?' at  the  optimum  level 
of  his  ability.    In  reseaireh  situ3ft>4^ns,  where  pT^pils  are  already  ;    .   ,  • 
petfonning-  close  to  the  optimum  level  of  their  ability  or  whelre  teachers 

are  unable  to  alter  their  teaching  behaviors  to  provide  observable  ^ 

/.  .     *  > 

clianges  in  learning  conditions  in.  accordance  with  changed  expectations 

•  \   ^      '  .      '    '  ^ 

for  pupils,  it  will  be  difficult  to  measure  5nd, interpret  thei  effect  of* 

raised  teacher  expectancy  upon  pupil  performance.    The  effect  of  teapher 

.expectancy  upon  pupil  pei^ormance  might  be  more  reliably  tested 'and  \^ 


interpreted  .in  research  studies  m^asurdng  tjie  effects  of  lowered  , teacher 

■«  ,     .     *      '  *  * 

expectations  upon  pupil  performance.    Sdch  procedures  woiild  be  ethically^ 

dKjectionable  but  might  better  reflect  *the .prevailing  role  of  teachet 

expectancies  in  the -classi^opm.  \  - 

In  their  .widel;^*  read,  study,  Rosenthal  ^nd  JacoB^on  (1968)  at-  .  . 

tributed  increased  IQ  scores  of  p3eudo-"late  bloomers"  to. the  effects 

\    '  '    •  ^       ^  .      •     •       \   '  - 

of  false  information  on* teacher  expectations  and  subsequent  pupil 

performance.   'In-this  ^tudy  randomly  selected  pupils  from  the  first 

through- 6th. grade  classes  had  been  described  *to  thei^^^achers  as 

•"special"  pupils  who  could  be  expected  to  blossom  intellectu'ally  in  the 

next  few  months.    When  posttejt  IQ  scores  were  obtained  at;,  the  end  of 

the  year  ";:hose  pupils  whp  had  be^n  arbitrarily  designated  "late  blo6mers* 

showed  a  significant  increase  in  "their  IQ ' scores  when  compared  to  other 

•  .        .  ■ 

pupils*    This  study  ^became  the  focus,  of  a. great  deal , of '  research" 

•  *  *  '  I 

•attempting  either  to  replicate  or ^disprove  the  tested 'hypothesis  that 

teacher  expect'ations  fnf  luenced/  the  performance  responses  of  their 
subjects.    Claiborn  (1^69)  examined  the  st;udy  and  criticized  the    *  . 
interpretations  made  by  Rosenthal  and  Jacoi)son*"on  the  gr,ounds  that 
their  data  showed^nd  teacher  expectancy  effects  for  2/3rd    of  the  ^ 
grades  used -in  their  study,  and  that  the  conclaSions  drawn  .by  Rosenthal 
and  Jacobson  were  based  upon,  difference  scores  that  wer^  *not  .corrected 
*for  known  pretest  difference?  and  i/ere  partially  attributable  to* 
regression 'effects-    It  appeared  to  Claiborn  .that  gaiu  'ti  IQ  scores 
cotild  be  attributed  Solely  to  the  increase  in '^scores  on  the  vocabulary 
subtest  contribiited  by  ^ first  grade  subjects  whp  had  in^ially  scored 


.very  low  on  the  subterst,  and* thus"  could  not  be  considered  t9' be  a 
demons trat ion  of  either  teacher  expectancy  effect  or  an  overall 
increase  in  pupil  IQ.    In, his  own  res eardh  .study  Claiborn  tested  ' 
the  hypothesis  that  teacher  expectancy  influende'd  pupil  gain^in  IQ 
scored  and  also  attempted  to  capture  the  teapher-pupii  interaction  in 
order  to  identify  the  teacher  behaviors  that  might  be-  related  to  J- 
^teacher  expectation.    His^.study  also  included  observer  ratings  of 

teachers' classroom  interaction  with  "speciaf" 'pupils,  with  intefact.ions' 

'        ^      '  ^       .  '  ^-     .        .       •  ' 

scored  as  positive,  negative^  .  or  lieutral  in  their  dffect  on  pupils, 

Fir§t  grade  classes 'from  three.^suburban  schools  provided  the  teacher 

and  pupil  subjects*    Within"  each  school,  the  classes  were^  randopily 

assigned  to  a  Bia-s  or  No. Bias  experimental  treatment  con.ditiorl  '(i/ith 

the  exception  of  one  class)..    These  classes  were- then  assigned  to  a 

Rated  pr  Not  Rated  condition  by  the  school  principal.    Four*or  five 

pupils,  approximating  20%  of  each  class, ,^were  designated^^.  special 

"patential  bloomers"  a(>dordjU5^--'t5'^a^^^  of  the 

sex  distribution  in  tme  class,  and  by  random  selectiop  with  ^ejfj^  g^ups.  ,  ' 

The  "special'*  pu;^s  were  drawn  fr^  the  upper  and  lower  .distributions  of  the 

pret?est'IQ  $j2^es.    Classes  in  the  Rated  condition  .were  observed  in 

20-minu;^ sessions  for  two  wd'eks  oA'  the  pretest  u^it  and  sevSn  school 

day/for  -the  posttest    unit.    The  teacher's  interaction  with  th,^'  ^ 

cfpecial  s-tudents  waS;  scored  by  the  observers.    Teachers  in  the  Bias 

classes  were  given^  t.he  .test  results  and  the  names-of/the  si^ec'ial 


pupj 


ils  in  their  classes.    Sitib^.  class  observation  v^s  -continuous.,  \ 


teacher  lyehavior  Was  recorded  both -before  and  .after  the  .inFatmation  ' 


wa$  provided.  -  The  total  research  progr'aiA^jjds  instituted  about  dne  month 

into -the  second  semester  and  'po^ttests  were  adtoinister^^d  .two  months 

after  program  initiaction.   -The  results  of  .  this  study  did  not  -support  • 

the.  teacheif  expectancy  hypothesi^nor  did  it  .capture -significant; 

differences  in*[teacher  behavior  toward  pupils  as  evidence  that 

teachers  were  influenced  by  the  information  provided  .by  the  investi— 

gator The  investigator  accepted  the  fact  that  teachers  ift  the  Bias 

condlrtion  were  able  to^  recall  .the  names  of  children  who  had  been 

designated  "special";  as  ^evidence  of  dn  operating  teach^  bias.    In  thie 

discussion  of  this  study  the  author  acknowledged  t4j|at^e  had  not  - 

repiicatek  the  conditions  of  the ^Ros enthral  and  Jacob.sori^tudy*  in  that 

this/projLct  began  .well  into  th^  second  semester  oE  the  school  year  after 

/*  .'  • 

teachers /had  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  stable  impressions  of  their 
4 

pupils'y^nd  that  the  duration  of  hia"  study '  was  only  approximately  two 
months, while  the  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  study  covered  a*full  school/year. 
Claiiorn's  stu^Jy  also  differ^ markedly  in  the  method>'Used  for  selecting' 
spe^yil 'students.    The  importance  of  these  differences  is  disclaimed, 
by  Claiborn  on  the  basis  'that  o'tiher  studies  have,  in  His  opinion, 
demonstrated  that  teacher  sec  toward  piipil  and  timing*  or  duration  of  the 
study  are  not  critical  factors  in  testing  f. or  expectancy  effects.  In 
our  opinion,  we  qan  accept  Claiborn 's*  study  as^a  test  of.  the  teachet 

•  expectancy -hypothesis  only  if  we  ^cc6pt  the  investigator ^s  assumption 
than  teacher  recall  of  specific  pupil^ames  is"  sufficient'  evidence  of 

•an  existing  and  operating  teacher  expectancy  bia6. 


.  .  MeichdnBaum,  Bowers,  and  Ross  (1969)  were  apparently  successful 


their  efforts  to  bia^ ^iiaschers  and  their  expectations,    Four  teachers  were 
given  biasing  .^'potential  ,for  blooming"  information  on  6  of  14  adolescent 
female  offenders  enrolled  in  a  special  (init  of  a  training  school  complex.  ^ 
Two  groups  of  ' girls-  were  matched  in  accordance  with  tjhfee:  obtained ^ 
measures  .prior  to  the  experimental  treatment/   The  four  teachers 
who  staffed  the.  unit  r^ted  each  girl  for  her  expected  academic, 
potential,  her  level  of  appropriate  c^lassroom  behavior,  and  the 
amount  of  teacher  attention  received  by  eadh  girl  prior  to  the  experimental 
period.    The  subjects  were  divided  'into  two  classes,  five  girl's  in 
Class  I  who  worked  at  the  remedial  ninth-grade  level  and  who 


devoted  most  of  th^'ir  time  to  academic  subje*ct5,  and  nine 

•girls  "in  Class. II -who  also  worked  at  the  ninth-grade  ^level,  but 

devoted  20%  of  their  time  to  commercial  subjects,  i.e.,  typing  and 

•  ^  *  *    '  .       .  . 

business  ^ra-ctices.    The. four  teachers,-  tjaree* female  and  one  male,  . 

taught  both  classes.   'These  teachers  were*  asked  by  a  member  of  th^ 

school  administration       evaluate  the  intellectual  potential*  of  the  . 

girls  oij;^  a  7-point  scale  using  the^  girls'  previous  examinations*  and'  *    '  . 

classroom  behaviors  as  a  basis.    In- rating  the* subjects,  the  teachers 

were' asked  to  compare  them  with  other  pupils  of  the  training  school. rather 

than  a  "normal''  population  of  ninth-grade  girls.    There-was  significant- 

agraemeat  in^he  Eoui;  teachers'  ratings  of 'the  *girls.  Measures 

CTi     of  academic  performance  on  objectively  and  subjectively  scored  tests 

were  obtained  one  -month  before  classroom  observation  of. the  subjects  ^ 

•began.    Teacher-pupil  inpera.efcions  had,^Jeen) recorded  pri(^  to  the  time. 


teachers  were'given  the  biasing  information,  and  after  .the  biasing  informa- 

•    .  ,  \  '  ' 

tion  was*  givea,  teaohex'-pupil  interaction^,  was  again  recorded  for  a  . 

.  .  ^      .  ;r      *  ' 

■  ^  *  "  .  *% 

period  of  five  weeks.   .The  girls'  total  classroom  .behavior  wa^  recorded  for 
one  weejc  prior  to  the  biasing  information  and  for  a  total  of  one  week 

.i ...  ,  _        • . 

aft^rit  had  been  givenduriqg  the  second  and  fifth  weeks  of  the  study,,        '  - 
respectively.  In"  order  to  reduce  possible^ observer  bias  the  observers  were  not 
informed  of  the  purple  of  the  study  and  'also  were  not  informed  that 
the  teachers  had  been  given  biasing  information.    The  school  psycholo- 
"gist  informed  the  teachers  of  the  "potential  for  blooming"  and  in  a 
communica'tion  to  the  teachers  gave^    them,  a  ge;ieral  description  of  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Slippered  "late  bloomer"  test  'for identifying  subjects  whose  ; 
present  perforaiance  did^not  indicate  their  actua\  potential.  The 
•school -psychologist  suggested  that  present  and  p^ist.  performanceT  might- 
lead'  teachers  to,  make  erroneous    estimates  of  *^late  bloomer^;"'"  actual  ^ 
academic  .potential.    Approaching  the  \subject  casually  as  aNo^er  of. 

possible  interest  to  t;he  teachfeta,  the  school  psvchologist  then  identified 

•  "      '     •  •  \  '  • 

^  the  girls  in  the  two  classy?  vho  had  bfeen  designaVed  by  the  test  as 

"potential  bloomers."    Six  girls  had .been  designated,  three  for  whom 

,,the  teachers  had  previously  Indicated  high  expectancy  ^xnd  three  for  ;  ^  . 

whom  these  four  teachers  had  Indicated  low  expectancy.  ^  The- names  pf 

the  gifls^were  arranged  to.  reflect  the  four  teachers*  previous"potential" 

rajiings.  of 'the  girls  in  4  sequence  of  1-high,  2-low,  1-high,  and  i-low. 

■  '   ♦  * 

.in  ord^r  to  establish  the  teachers*  confidence  in  the  test.  The 

inv&stfgacors  reported  that  the  teachers  were  iniS^Lally  very  surprised       '  ^ 
^'  dt  the  inclusion  of  tl^e  three  low- potential  subjects,  but  after  discus^log  ^ 


and  delating  to  eaqh  other  sdme  p^st  indications* of  possible  potential, 
.the  teachers  changed*  from  surprise  fco  an  attitude  o^,  having  >hQld  th6. 


^  V 


suspicion  all  along  -that  these  three  .girls  had  academic  potential. 

Analysis  of  the  ,ol:)serv.a'tional^  data  revfealed  that  these  teacher?-* altered.  * 

their  behavior,  toward  the  expectancy  subjects  differentially,  howeyer.' 

Teachers  1  and  2  did  not  increase  their  overall  interactions  with,  thie 

expectancy  subjects,  but  did  increase  the  positive  content?  of  their. 

conmiunications  with  them.  '  Teacher  2  also  .increased  the*  amount  of  * 

positive  interaction  with  al\  pupils  who  had  been-  rated  by,  the  teachers 

as  having  potential,   ^eacher  4  did  not  increase 'the  amount  of .positive  ; 

interaction  but  did  decrease  the  amount  of  negative  intera,ctioa»  • 

particularly  with  the  "potential"  subjects  who  had  received . prior  high  ' 
*  •      •  *  •  ^ 

expeQtanj^y  ratings       the  teachers*    Teacher.  3  sifenp!f ica^itly  decreased  ^ 

the  positive  interaction  with  all  ")?ot:ential",  subjects  and  inqreased  the  . 
» ■  •  » 

amount  of  positive  interaction  witb^he  .^designated  c'ontrol,  pupils . 

The  control  pupils  of  teacher  3- showBd  significant  improyement  in  academic 

V\  '     \      *  •  ' 

and  classroom  behavior  on  the  posttestf^.  The  oVefall^results  of  this 

study  indicated  that  teacher  expectancy  significantly  'influenced  the  , 
academi(\*^nd  classroon?  behavior,  of  the  "potential**  saSjeii^^^'^^th  the 
exception  of  tedcher  3*s  Subjects).    The  greatest /gains  were  achiavfed 
bv  the  subjects  of  teacher  4,  who  -had  decreased .the  amount  of  negative 
,  interaction  with  ..the  teacher-rated  high  p,otential  subjects.    The  teachers 
who  increased  *the  araountvof  -positive  interaction,  but  did  no.t  appreciabi^y 
reduce  their  negative  interactions  imDi;oVed  the  performances  of  their 
subject  pu{>iis,  but  not  as  significantly  as  teacher  4.'       was  particularly 


1 

. » i 


7  . 


7 


InC.eresting.  to  !note  that^'the  indicated  gains  i^  academic  achievement  wfere 
obtained  from  objectively  scored  tests,  but  no  gains  were  indicated  on 
the  subjectively  *s.cdred  examinations.    The  significant  improvement  m 
performance,  occurred- in  bgth  the  priqt;  high-rated  and-low-rated'.subjects  • 
In  the  light  .of  .other  research  on  the  effects  of  decreased  negative 
feedBackj^  e.  g; /Cr-aridalbr  G'ood^^^^^  we  can  speculate 

tha-t,  for  these  girls  alTeady  labeled  as  juvenile  offenders,  the 'decrease 
in  negative  interaction  with  an  adult  may  have  been  of  more  value  to  them 

th^n"  adult,  praise  and  ji6y  have  pro'Njided  more  psychologic^  safety  for 

'  .  .  ■>  * 

seif-e^tension  and  more-  affirmation  of  their  performing  selves.  *  ^ 

Th^  quadity  of  teacher  interaction  was  also,  investigated  by  Rubovits"*    ,  . 
'andMaehr  (1971),  using  /ix  classifications  of  ^Qeache'r  behavipr:  <1)  attention,' 

■  '      '  *  '  .  A.^^^ 

evidenced  throug'h        requests  fo^r.  piipil  statements,  an3^t tending' to  spontaneou 

pupil  statements;  (2)-  encouragement;  (3)  elaboration;*  •(A)  ignoring-; 

■  V    ^   .  '    .   ^       ^  ' 

(5)  praise;  and  (6) 'criticism,    The  subjects  qf-  the'-study  vere  26 

student  teachers  and.' 104  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  pupils  randomly' 

selected  from  a  middle'  school  in  a  large  midwestem  city.    Measures  \ 

of*  teacher-pupil  intferaction  were- scored -by  observers  during  a  '  ' 

►    '  '  "  V  ,       '     ,      .        •  '    '  *  ^ 

micro- teaching  session  with  fdur  pupils:    PH9r  to  the  t'eaching  * 

experi^nqe,  measures  of  dogmatism  were  obtained  for  the^  student  teachers 

*^  »  »  *  ^ 

and  each  teacher  was  then  rated  as  having  high  .or\iow  levels  of  dogmatism 

along  a  median  split.    The  student  teach^r^s  used  lesson  plan  outlines  pror 

vided  by  the  investigators  for  the  mitro-sessions,  and  jyst  before  the 

lesson  period  .,each  .teacher  was  giyes^a  seating  chart  St  her  pupil? .  This^ 


chart  included  the  nanres  of  the  pupils/ an  IQ  SQore  for  each  pupil,,  and-'a 
.label  indicating  that  the  pupil  ^as,  f fom  the  "gifted'^  or -average,  non-  , 
gifted  .track.    Teachers  were  instructed  to  pay  ateentibn.to  the 
iQ  scdre\and  Iplbel  while  directing  the  pupil  to  his  seat-,  ''Observjers 
who  recorded  40  minutes  of  teacher-pupil  interaction*  did 'not  know  any 
of  the  information  given  on  the  seating  cftarts.    Thd  results  of  this 


stu^y  indicated  that  sigifif  icanfcly  more  statements  wer^  requested  of  ' 
"eif  ted**  pupils  across  all  teachers"  and  that  ''the  statements  of  *'gif ted" 
students  were  praised  significantly  more  than  statements  from  other  • 
pupils  .by  all  teachers.    No  diff etenc'es* were ^foutltf  for  the  four 

rfiing  categories    of  [teacher  \ehavipr  or  for  the.  level  of      ^  ^  *• 


rema: 


dogmatism.' 

\Th^i^ possibilities*  for  further  research  suggested^Sy^  thi^  study' 
were  inyestMated  in  another  study       Rubovit"^.  and  Maehr  .(1973>. 
The  sample  for  this  study  included  .06  white    female  student  teachers  ^-.V,^' 
anH  2*64  seveftthtj.  and  eighth-grade  pupils- randomly,  seigqted  within'  ,  •    \  ' 
ability  groups -from- three  junior  higli^chciols  in  k  midwest  city.'      ^   ,  , 
The  teachers  «rere  given  a  pj^pared -jf^son  plan'to  present  in  a  *  ^  j 
micro-^teaching  situation.  .  Four  students,  were  prpyided  for  each,  teachei:^^ 
*  two  whit^e  and"  two  bUck.  V  These  *pupi3,s  had  beeti.  rando^y  ;selected  ' 

Yrom  td.thin  the  same  ability  groups  $nd  had  be^.n  artibrarily  designated^ 

*       .  *     .     .\  •  /  •  .  /  * 

by  the.investigator*  as  gif.ted  or  notl^gift^dif .  one  od  each  for',  eath  *    - ' 

racial  group.-*  Teachets  w§re  again  given  ratings, for  High/and  Low  leyel^>of 
'  Dogmatism  and  the  '-same  procedures  for  emphasizing  the       score  and  the 

lahi<ji?.ng  af  each  subject  were  employed  as  in  the  prevxous  study. 
'  The\34me  categories  for  teacher  behavior  observation,  were  also  u^ed. 
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The^resfilts  of  chis  study  indicated  significant  differences  in  teachei 
behaviors  on  dimensions  of  race  and  dogn^atism,  as,  well  as  giftedness  and 
r^ort-gif tednes3.    Again  teachers -showed  no  difference  in  the  amounc  .  ^ 
of  ♦attention,  but  did  ah^w-^ff  erenoes  in  the  quality  of  attention 
shpwn  gifted>»«d''1ioMgif ted  pupils.    Gifte.d  pupils  wer^  called  on 
more  ajk  cr iticize^^ore/lbjg:  'the  increase  in  criticism  was  based  •  ,  * 
on  th4  Interactiods  with  gifted  bl^ck  students.    Gifted  white  students  ,  ^ 
were  called,  on ^  'praised, .  and  criticized  more  than  nbn-gif  ted and 
in  subsequent  int/rviews  with  the  'student  teachers*,  whitfe  gif  ted         -  . 
students  were  ^o^^f ten' n^med  as  the  mogt  liked^  the"  brightest, '  arid 
the  most  probable  lead^ers  of  their  class%  '  Across  all  teachers,  black  stud 
were  given  les's  attention,  ignored  more,  praised' less ,  and  criticized* 
more'  thln^tr^e  white  .pupils*,.  but^eveiTmore  importantly,  the  black 
gifted  pupil  received  more  negative  attention  than. his  non-g'ifted  ' 
^counterpart.    Since  all  pupils,  both  black  and  white,  had  been 
selected  from  the  same  ability  group,  .these  teachers'  behaviors  were 
nat  predicated  on  actual  perf om^ci^'.dif f er^rideS.'*  The  investigators 
suggested 'chat  a, possible  observer  bias  may  have  intruded    since  ob- 
servers who  did  not  know  which  sCudents'were  labeled  gifted, or  non- 
gif  ted  could  easily  t^il  which;  pupils; were  I^Hite  and  whicTi  Were  black,.\ 
However,  it  vas  further  noted'.that ,i£  observers  had  been  biased  lit.  * 

.    .    ....      \  •  •  •    •     '.i.x'.'^^-^ :  ,      .  y 

'  reporting  behaviors"  toward  brack.  Bjupil*!^  the  pattern  of  interaction 

indicating  that  High  Dogmatic  teaehers  were  more  inclined  toward  . 
>  preiudiced  behavior  vich  blacks.  Xhan  lo\^  Dogmatic*,  teachers  vould  have     .  . 
.  been^bscured  by  rater  bias.    The .  investigators  suggested  that  the       ,  » 
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l§ck^f  teaching  experience  and  'the  lack  of  experience  in  interacting 
with  black  students  may.  have'' contributed  to^  the  student  teachers^ 


differential  treatment  c£  black  pupils  /s  well  as  a  possible  racial 
prejudi^ce.  .  ^eyertheless,  hhe  race  by  category  of  teacher  behaviors-  * 
•  analysis  indicated  that  •  teachers  interacted  .more  positively  with  tihe 
non-gifted  bl^ck  than  with  tlxe  gifCed  bla-ck  subject,  and  this  might 

well  be  interpreted  as  an  ipdication  that  blacks' who  di4.  npt^fit 

•  •  •       ^  ,  • 

prejudiced  racial  stereotypes  were  least  accep,ted  by  these  s^tudent 

teachers.  -  .     "  '       '  '.^ 

Fleming  and  Anttonen  (1971)  included ^di^nsions  of'sex^and  so.cio-  . 
economic  status  and  measures  of'teadher  attitudes  toward  standardized 
tes-ts  in  their  study  designed  .to  (examine  the  effects  o'£  teacher  expectancy 

yOn  pupil  performaric'e.    The  study  wa^conducted  with  39  classrooms  'of 
second-grade  pupils  and  their  teachfers^  locatj^d  in  ^  large  urt)an  area 
of  the  midwest.    Twent^^-one  of  the  participa-ting  classrooms  had 
a  high  poverty  .in^Jex  and  18  .classrooms  had  a  lo^^^^ve^y  index.  Four 
treatmeht  condit'fons  were,  established  wiiHrfn^^ch  classroom.    At  the"  * 

.  beginning  of  the  schoo'l  term,  teachers  were  given  the  test  results  from  the  * 

standard  IQ*  test  regularly  administered  by  the  city  ^school  system  for 

one-fourth  of  their  pupils.    The  results-  of  ^  mental"  abilities  't^st  • 

.  •       .     •  "  . 

were  given  for  another  fourth  of  each  class,  and  IQ  scores  inflated  .by 

16  points  were  )^iven  fir  another  foux'th  of  each  class.    The  teacher  , 

received  i^oJlQ  j^^  test  info)nnation  on  the  remaining 'fourth  of  the  class. 

The^*art"iiKipao^^S(h|ach(?rs  wfei^e^  t^jr^N;^!^^'^-^^]^  purpose  of  the  tesearch 

project  was  tcj  evliltiate  the  usefulness  of  .variivus  kinds  of  Intelligence 

/ 
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test  information  to  teacher's  and  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire' 

•       '  •      •  '        •'  '  ...       ;  '  * 

regarding  their  attitudes  toward  st;andardi?ed  tests.    They  were  also  asked 

to  supply  o\:her  information  on  their*  background  character  is  tiers.  No 

further  ^contact  was,  made  V7it;h  the  teachers  until  the  efid  of  the  school 

year  when  an  IQ  tQSt  wa's  administered  to",all  the-pupils  and  teachers 
.  ^  •       •  •  *  • 

.***'•     ^  •  .  .  '  * 

were  asked  again  to  cpmplete.  a  shortened  form  of  the  ajtrtipude  quest;jLonnaire. 
They  were  also  asked  to  ^res.tate  the  purpose  of  the 'research  project  and* 

to  rate  tlje  accuracy  of  the  fast  i^fo^ation  given  for  feach  pupii  at 

*  *     *^     ,  ■  • 

•  the  ^beginriin^  of  the  school  term    in  relation  to  perceived  pupil 

performance  for  the  year.     In  their  rasponse^,^' teachers  identified 

the  inflated  IQ  information  as  the  lea*  accAate  information.    The  posttests 


Indicated  no  significant  differences  in  XQ.sco^e  gain  between  the  four 

information  condition  groups,  ajid^  compari'^trtT  of  posttest  IQ  scores  with 

ttiose  of  aon-participating  second-grade  pupil 'scoreg  showed  that  gains  from 

ors-  to  Oosttest  for  the  experimental  sample  were  comparable  with  the 

standard  scores' for  second-grade  pupils'in  that  school*  district.  The. 

^authors  r,eported  that,  while  treatmen^t^  conditions  did  not  indicate 

significant  effect;s.,  the  teacher  opinion  dim^sion  by  itself  and 

.  **•  •  • 

interac^ng  with  Elie^ocio economic  level,  of  pupils  did  show  significant 
.  •      y       '         •     • .         '  , 
."diffff^nQes'.\' However,  the  disproportionality  of  the  ddstributiort  of 

opinion  by " socioeconomic' status  and  the  sraalj   teacher  sample 

2d  the^  interpretation  of  the^e  findingj/fo  a  suggestion  that  these 

dimension/^should  be  investigated- further.  . 

!  /         I  '     ^  .       ;  , 

FrOTi  our  poling  of  view,  there  is  Jgain  a  question  as  to  .whether- 
supplmng' iritormation  should  be  cons.trued/ as  creating  a  teachet  expectancy 

/  ■..  .    .  ■  , 
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set.    It  is  "further  a  question  whet;her  or  not  supj^lying/three^t'ypes  of 


test  information  and  asTcing  tlie  teacher  to  compare  the  usefulness  of  these 
three  tests  would  not  force  Che  teacher-  to  a  more  obje€:tiye  evaluation 
of  test  information  and  result-  in  a  bias  against 'test  inf o.miation.  The 
'fact  that  investigators  found  a  signifi^cant  interaction  b^twefen  teacher 
attitude  t;oward  tes^  information,  pupil  sex,  and  pupil 'socioeconomic 


status  suggests  triat  these  .teachers  may  ^have  had  an  operating  hypothesis  ^ 

,    •  :  ....  ,      .  .  y    ,  '  '   '  , 

or  eLxpe(!tancy  based  on  particular  pupife- characteristics  ^unrelated  to 

the  test  information.  ^     -  *      '  *      »    '  '  •    *  '     •  . 

Another  study'that  failed  tro  find  ^pport  for  altering  teacher 

e:<pectations  by  supplyi^ng  inf onnatipn.  was  ^reported  by  Haberran- (1970) . 

One  hundred  and  twenty  studexxt  teachers  wer'e  randomly  assigned  to  four 

treatments  prior  to  their  student 'teaching  exp.eriences .    Student  teachers 

in  Group  I  were  told-that  they  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  "finest"  ^ 

teacher^ 'in  t'he  state.    Members  of  Group  II  were  not  told  anything,  but 

the  cooperating'  teacihers  to  whom  they  were  assigned  were  inf  prme;d  by  a 

letter  and  a  follow-up,  phone  call  Jrhat  they  were  getting  a  student 

.1  »  * 

teacher  wifh  very  high^  teaching  potential,  .^^tudents  .In  Group  III  were*  told 
that  they  were  getting  an  except ion'ajly  fine  cooperating  teacho^:*, .  and.  the 
coop_^ating  teachers. for  this  g'&oup  were  informed  that  they  were  getting  * 
exceptionally  good, student  teachers.    Grdup^IV-and  thdir- cooperating 
ileacUers  wete  told  nothing\^f)out  each  bther,  ^The  ^data  obtained  from 
the  study  indicated  that ^tfere  were  np  ,signficanf  differences .in  the 
ratings  of  (Cooperating  teach^^rs  gVen  by  student  tpachers  actjOss  all 
groups, and.  no  difference*  in  the'  ratings  gx^/ea  studfent  teacheifs  by 
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c9operating  teachers' On  the  basis  of  any  of  the  informatioti' provided .< 


The  author  sug'g^ted  t^a^  these  findings  show  Xhat^teach.ers-^  peifceptiohs-r  _ 
•'are  not  as  readily  influenced  by  information  as  may.be  pppulariy  believed. 

Fielcter;  Cohen,  acnd- J'eeney ,  (1971).  attempted  to  repUdate  the 

'    ]  ^   /-  X  ''r-y  ■  •  /'      ]  ' 

^/   findings  6f -the  Rosenthal  aad  Jacobson  study  with  796  subjects  from 

'    36  cla|sses  in  three  schools  in  the  Southwest.    Two. , of  the  schools . 

jiad  a  large  number  of  Mexican- American  students  and  weije  receiving 

government  funds.    The^  tl\ird  school  was  predominantly  Mddle-class  •        •  ^ 

and  v^s.used  as.f  control. for.  social  class  and; minority  group  member-  ^  • 

*  .      y  •  ^       «    -  .  * 

ship*  TeaQhers  were  again  given  a  rostep  of  randomly  selected  names 

indic;|ting  pupils  vho  were  "expected"  .to  make  accelerated  gains  for 
the -semester.^  Here  t>ie  replication  study  Varied  from  the. model 
•  in  that  the  fall  semest^  w^s  used  in  the^  otigirial  study' and 
thi^  study  took  place  in  the  spring /Semester  aft^r'  teachers 

had*  already  haa  otie\full  sfmestet  in  which  to  observe  and  work  with 
'     the  subjects.    This  atudy  al^'o  failed'rto  support  th^e  findings  of  the. 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson' study .    The  authors  noted  that  they* had  no  way 
of 'ascertaining^ whether  or  not  teachers'  in  tM^g^dy  ever*  communicated 

,       or  acted  upon  their  subposed  "expectancies^'   since,  no  observation 
-  af_..tfiacher  behavior  or  other  meas^u^es  were  obtained. 

Palardy  (1969)  identified  anWjLsting  expectancy  amdng  63  first- 
.    gracle  teachers  in  a  pidwe^k  City,    ^^eathers  were  ask^d  to 
/.beliefs  about  first-^grade  bojrs '  abiliLties    f  or.  learning/to  .fe'tSftv  The 
42  teachers^  who  responded  to  the  quest4^^nnaire  Were  div^ 
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groups.    Groiip'A  consisted  of  teachers,        indicayied  that  they  believed 
yoys  learned  to  read  at  .an  equal* pace  witV  girls.    Group  B  consisted  ^ 
of  teachers  who  believed  boy-s  were  qonsi'^erably^lower  in  learning  to 
read,  and  Group  X  ponsisted  of  teachers  who  indi^cated  that  they  believed, 
boys  , were  somewhat  slower^   ^For  purposes'^^f^ltti^^^  , Group  C 


was- dropped  and.  comparisons  were  made  between,  the  two  extreme.  I 
jgroup^.    The  pre-xeading  test  administered  to  the  pupils,  of  both  ^ 
rgroups  indicated  tfhat  there  were  no  differences  between  them.  The 
^rq^ults  of  tlie  posttest,  however,  indicated' that  both  gr>oups  of       -  '( , 
'teachers  w^e  able  to  support  their  "beliefs.    "Boys, of  feroup  B  scored  ' 

significantly  "lower  thai^he  pfher  subjects  indicating  that  when  first- 
'  5rad<i..teachers  believed  boys  \^uld  iSesless  successful  in  learning  to 

read  tfian  girls,  'the- boys  did  indeed  achieve  at  a  lower  level,  but 
•  whetwteachers  bfelieyed^t;hat  boys  and* girls  would  be  equally  successful 

in  -learning  to  read,  they  were.  '  ^       _    .  '  '     '  . 

'   ,    '  '  ^    '      '  *  '  I  . 

■      Chaikin,  Sigler,  and  Qerlega  (1974)  examined,  videotapes,  of  42 

uncfergraduate  ''tutors,"  using  equal  numbers  of  raald^and  females^,  as  each 

tutor  interact;ed  \l^h  pupils  who  had  been  described  to  ^tfce  tutor' before 

•    .the  interaction  as*  being  either  bright;  or  diili.    The  videotapirig  was" 

'done  without ntlie  subject's  knowledge  and  scored  'for  rion-yerbal 

cdmraunicationsi  that  raight.-ihdicate  the  tutor's  like  or  dislike  of 

the 'pupil.  subjecp  w^re  al^so!  askedj  to,  rat^  the  "bright,"  "duil,*' 

and  control  pupils  £;^o.win^  the  tutqring  period..   The  tutors  ^xhibife^d 

a  different  pattern  pf|^^  with  tHe  bright. pupil ^^descVibed! 

as  ,leaning  toward  xh^  pupil,  \eye  contact^  and  affirmative  head  nods 

.  •/   •    .     \.  ■  •     •  .  .■ 


and  smiles.'  No  di'ff erengfes  were- found  in  the  patterns  of  beTiavidr 

extiibited.by  tutors  toward  the.  low  expectanc/'or  no  expectancy  (control) 

pupils •    On  their,  v.efbal  report^  thj^  subjects*  did  not  indicate  *a  special 

*  •  *     .  ■  ^       '  *  •  .  . 

liking  for'^the  bright  pupil,  and  no  differences' in  preference  for  any 

of  "the  c}|ree  types  of  pupils  were'found  on  thd  tutors'  verbal  report^.. 

Kest^r  and  Let chwqrth^ (1972)  also  reported  that  teachers  who  'were  given  / 
y  '  .      ,  -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

information  to  lead  them*to  higher,  expectations  fo'r  specific  average 
ability  *  pupils  showed  an  increase  in  positive  interaction  with  tbese  ^ 
pupils,  althouglj'ao  significant  gai^  occurted  in  the  pupils  ^  achievement. 

I^a  study  citecf.in  detail  ^later  in  thS*  book^  ,Rist  (1970)  reported  the  ' 

differentiial  behav?ior  exhibieed  tbward  pupils  by  a  kindergarten  teacher 

*      '  .  '     '  '      .    '  \ 

in  a  ghetto  area.    The  investigator  reported'  that. the  teacher,  placed 

'  **  '  '  -  '  .  ^      i.      >  ' 

the  children  in. ability  groups  that  reflected  the  social  tlass  membership 

j^^he^  pupils.    The  teacher  seated  the  high  ability  group  closest  to  ^ 

tiie  tiacher,  and  th&  low  ability  groups  on  the  periphery  of  the  class  area. 

The  pattern  of  •interaction  showed  moxe  contact,  as  well  as  jnore  positive 

contact  with  the  high  ability  group „a,nd  negative^  ignoring,  and  rejecting 

behavior  that  increasingly  .characterized  the  nature  of  the  interactions  in. 

-accordance  ^th  the  lower  social  and  more  distant  position  of  the  low  ability 

.pupils.    *ritis  pattern  gf^laceyie^t  by  ability  persisted  after  the  pupils  left 

this  class. and  .persisted  thl^Qugh  che  early  elemexitary  school  experiences  of 

these  pupils-.,  Jh^  investigator  concluded  ♦"ha't  the  way  the  .teaf^r  b.ehaved  !. 

tow.'^^d  the  different  groups  influenced  the  pupils'  achievements,  an'.  ^ 

indication  tnat  there  was  not  only  a  self-*f ulf illing  prophecy  work, 

but  also  a  sel^-r^erp-etua ting  prophecy.  '1^ 


Good  il970)  reported  t]\at  teaahers  consistently,  gave  high  achievers 
more  opportunity  to  spe&k  ilS^he  classrooin*,  and  Brophy  and  Good  (1970). 
reported,  that  within  tl^eir  stuci\  boys  receiyed  more  direct  questions 

-  •    .       •  •  •    /  , 

from' the  teacher  than  girls  and.  we^e  more  of.ten  praised  for  giving 
pDrrect  answers.    'Boys  also  appeared  to  have  more  interactions  with 
the  teacher  during  t^is  stjjdy  and  to  receive  more  criticism  as  well^T 

•  1    /Most  oJE  the  teacher-expectancy  studies  we  have  examined  ref^lect 
'|he  investig'a tors'  general  ^sstunption  that  teachers  have  a  value  bias 
in  favor  of  high  IQ  .scores  that  is 'also  assumed  to  ppefate  to  the 
exclj^sion  of  othe'r  teapher  values  in  determining '  teacher  behavior. 

'Hbwevet^  the  studies  that  haye  reported  success  i^biaTOBg  teacher 

-  ^  '    .  •  .      \        \  ' 

behavifcr  by  supplying  IQ  information  have  been  successfi^i  undfer*  the 

following  conditions^-    (1)  Teachers  were  supplied  with  IQ'  :^anri^rmation 

early  In  the  i^cst  semester  of  th^  school  year,  before  they  Wd  had  an 

opportunity  tp  make.  tReir  own  "as^sessments  ,as  in  the  Rosentjial  ^nd 

•.Jacobson  sCuSy;  .(2)'  Student-teachers  or  tutoi    ^-^ere  giv6a  tl^e.  biasin^^. 
It}  information  immediately  prior  to  their  teaching  or  tutpring"  experienc 
dgain  \4th0.ut  either  .^n^ experienced  background  .in  assessing  pupils  or 
the  opportunity  to  assess  pupil  performance  for  themselves  -  as  in  the 
Rubo^dC t« ".ana  Maehr  studies  and  the  Chaikih,  .SigJ^er,  and  Derlega  study; 
and  (3)  .Teachers,  vjpre  given  IQ  information  along  with  reinforcement 'of 

•*its  validity  .by  k  personally  known  and  trusted  school  psychologist  as  in 
the  Meichenbaua^  iBower^s,  and  Rgss  study.  ^ Under  these  conditions  it 


appears  to  us  tha^t  'these  investigators  were  ^bie  to  demonstrate  that 
'  *  *       '  |*  .^^  *>  >'«'* 

.t*hese ,  teacher s  were  biased  In  ^avor'of  bi§h  IQ  scores  and  that  this' 


bias  wto  operating  to  influence'  the .  teacher 's  differential  behaviors 

pupils  ♦r^The  teacher  behaviors  ohi 


J   .  'toward  the  subject  pupils ♦r^The  teacher  behaviors  observed  and  documented 


A^in  all  of  these*  studies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Rosenthal  and 

Jacobsoil  study)  indicate'  that  the  teacher' demonstrated  bias  ^id  distort 
the  teacher's  perception  of  .tbs^pupil^  the  pu^^jrf's  perfonn^c^,.  and 

ion  of  the  pupil'^s  rola  in 
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the  teacher's  interpretation  pf  the  pupil'^s  rola  in  the  ^^^oom. 
While  it  is  tr«e  that  studies^ of  teacher  behavior  in  .the  classroom  have* 
demonstrated  rather  consistently  that  teachers  exhibit  a  favorable 
bias  "toward  high-achi^vers^  in  their  classrooms,  this  behavioral  data 
'  lias. demonstrated  a  positive*  correlation  between  pu^il  performance  and 
^po-sitive* teacher  behavior.    Since  not  all  high  achievers  have  high   .  * 
IQ's  and  not  all  pupils  with,  high  JQ's  are  high-achievers,  this 
•  tj?  behavioural  data  dees  not  clearly,  demonstrate  a  teacher  bias  in  favor  oi 
hifeb  IQ  scores  unretlated  to  pup ils>  achievement.         '   •  . 

The  ;RubaV^z -and  Maehr  (1973)_study,  the  P^lardy' study,"  and  the 
^    4  Rlst  study  also  sugge"st  circumstances  in  which  other  teacher  biases. 

'ciari  be  seen  to  override^  a  pre"sumed  .teacher  bias  fayoring  higH^J^^^cores,^ 
or  even  highly-achieving  pupils.    ^he.Rubovitz^ and  2^aehr  study,  found 
that  black' pupils  who  had  been  designated  , as. high  |P  pupils 
received  the  least  and  mo^t  negative  attention  frpm  their  student  teacher.. 
I    "  The  Pala*rdy  study  demonstrated  a  teacher  bias  based  upon  sex  without 
,    ^        •  reference  to  pupil  IQ,  and  the  Rist  ^.study  demonstrated  a  socioeconomic 
bias  that  persisted  in  the  presence 'of  .»both  high  IQ  information  and^ 
pupils'  high-achieving  perfi«rni«ances. 


ILL  •      '  ' 
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^  We  have-tiieorized  that  teacher  self-concept  plays  a  determining 

role  in  the  teacher's  perception  and  performance  of  the  teichljig  task. 

We  Kave  further  theorized  that  the  teacl|^'s  values,  attitudes,  and  , 

be^Liefs  are  ,the  source" -for  perceptual  di^ortions  that  affect  the 

teacher's  performance  of  th^'two  roles  ^through  which  teachers  can,        .  . 
**  .     .  '  ' 

affect  the  se^-concept  development  of  their  pupils,  i..e.,  as  salient 

or  significant  others  who  rdflect'the  develojplng  selves  of  pupilS|  ^ 
and  as  conti^ll^rs  of  classroom  environment  where  the*  puiJil^s  role 
in-  the  behaVioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom  is. interpreted  and  where  the 
psychologic al~expei:;Lences  from' which  the  pupi]  develops  .his  concept  of 
^sel'f  a,re  largely*tdetermined  by  teacher  behavior •         :  ' 

Studies  of  teacher  self-concept  in  r^latioa-  to  the  effect  of  teacher 
behavior  on  pupils  indicate  that  positive,  realistic  self-qoncepts  and 
reasonabl^se^^^\ifidenc^  iri  teacliers  have  shotra'a  positive  correlation  ^ 
with  Vhose  teacher  behaviors  believed  to  foster  positive  self-concepts 
in. pupils  and.  with  thpse . teacher  behaviors  thought  tq*foster  pupil* 
autonomy  and  acceptance  of  pupils.    Studies  o*f  t eacher^ values ,  attitudes, 
andjoelief^,  which  iWclude  those  inherent. in  teacher  expectations, demonstrate 
that  teachers  are  influenced  by  their  perception  ^of  individual  pupilfe 
and  behave  differently  toward  different  pupils,  thus  .varying  the  natufe\  ' 
of  the  psychological  experiences  of  individual  pupils  in  the  .same 
classiroom-.    pupils  who'  reiitf  orce  the  teacher^.s  value;  system  and  who  gi,ve  1 
posit  j.|e.rei|j3;ection3  of  the  teaT:hrr's  Performing  Self '.receive  a        .  *  * 
positdj^e  refiectidn  of  their\Performin§  Selves' in  return-    The.  studies  ■ 


reported  here  offer  substantial  support,  in  our  ppin^on, for  tH^  hypothesis 
that,  teacher  self -^ricept^ and  teacher  perception  colored     by  the 
•tfeacher^s  Values,  attitudes,  *^nd  belief  s  ^'directly  affect  the  teacher's 
performance  as  a  significant  or  salient  ottier  and  as  a  controller^  of  , 
classroom  environment.      -  _  _       •  ,    ^         *  •.  . 

With. the  exception  of       ssroom  observation  studies  designed  to 
identify  differ ent;Lal  teacher  behavior  toward  pupils  with  specific 
char^cter^istics,  most  research^  tc  date  has  inves.tigated  teacher  self-  \ 
coi^cept  and  teacher  behavior  in  relation v to  measures  of  effectiveness'  . 

Effectiveness  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  piroduce  positive  changes  in 

\  ^  i      .  .    .     •    ^  . 

pupil  performance  and  levels  of  ach^.evement.    While  we  continue  to  search' 

for  thpse  teacher  behaviors  and  teacher  ch^racteristicls  that  enhance  the 

teacher's  performance"  as.  a  significant  other*  and  contrpller  of  classroom 

environment,'  we  might  also  pursue  tbe  identification teacher 

behaviors  that  impair  .t\ie  teacher's  perfonuauce  in  these  two  roles  so 

that  this:  information  can  Ije  used  in*  teacher  pre-Ser'/ic^  and  ia-service  * 

.training 'programs,  ,    '  '  '  *  -1    '  " 

•  '      •       r         -  * 

^  *  .      "  -  1  • 

The  research  .pn  teacher  behavior  ref  lects -one  of  the  tiiost:  per- 
sistent of  commonlV  held  ^beliefs  in  our*society^t-tha'be3^ef ,  that  . 

*      •  '      ^  •  •       •  • 

teachers  have  the  ability  to  influence^  the  character  development  oi 

.  •        '     *   ^  '       '  . 

their  pupils/  For  most  mefnbeirs  of  our  society,  •  personal  meraori-es 

•  .      '  ,  .     /  .  ;    .  ^ 

provide  sufficient  su'pport  for  continiiirig  this  belief,  but  'teachers 

shquJULnot  continue  to  be  chatged  with  such  a  heavy.  ;res.pt)nsihi3^ity  if 
this  belief^  unfounded  in  fact,  atir pupils  shovild  notj coriti.nue.  to  ' 


be'subjecte4  to  arbitrary  teacher  influence  tff,  this  belief  ts  indeed  • 
founded  in  fact,    Tn  spite  of  th^  obstacles. and  existing  limitations  ^ 
still  to  be  overcome  in  this  area,  we  believe  that  research  to  date 
offers  substantial  evidence  that  teachers^  through  their  behavior, -have 
a  potent  impact  upon  the  develbping  self-concept,  and  therefore  character, 
of  their  pupils,  and' that  this  reality  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  r 
to-  further  res.earch  tt^is  relationship  and  to' implement  .the  knowledge' 
made  available  by  research.  .*  .  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV  ■  . 

1  .  /  :■.  •  -  ••     •  • 

,        ~     The  Bodily  gelf  ' 
Teachers'  behaviors  -and  pupils'  self  •^concept  '  . 

development  related  to  pupil  sex,  size.,  age, 

.  s      -  .       ••  ,  ,      •  •■  •  , 

at tractivenessj  ethnicity,,  socio-economic  status 

a'nd^fche  psychoiogicai  factors  of  anxiety,  agg-res- 

sion,'  dependency,  security.'      .  ^         .  '  . 

The  sensB  of  the  bodily  self,  or  self-continuance  and  .aware- 

ness  of  selx'  as  a  physical  entity  is  generally  describe^  as  deriving 

»  '  -  ,      '  «  «  * 

ini^tialix  from  the  physiological  functions  of  sensing  and  repord-lng*. 

•Sullivan  (1953)  has  called  this  process  the  experiencing  Qf  "one's  . 

own.  body,  the  fprst  step  in  perception  that  begins  the  process  of 

•differentiating,  the  bodily!,  self  ..from  its  environment.    In  the"  process 

•  •  •  ^ 

o<f  experiencing  itself,  the -body,  in  terms  of 'social-psp^chological 
theory,  performs  the  feedback  functions  of  the  significant  other  \ 
and  the .environmental  function^  of  offering  opportunity  for  experir 
•ences  of  exploration  and  limitation./  The  sense  of  thfe  bodily  self  , 
that  emerges  from  the  experiencing*  of  self  forms  t^e- basis  of  self- 
awarieness  that  will  remain  with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives,  ev^n 'as 
the  body  itself  experiences  changes  through  growth  and  development ^ 
^ging,x traumatizing,  sickness  and  health:     As  the  process  of  differ- 


entiating self  from  envirdntnent  continues,  the  sources  for  the 
sense  of  self  extend  to  significant  others  outside* of  the»bod^.lj; 
selt  and  to  the  environment  existing  outside  of  self,    l^en  the 


sources  'for  the  sense  of  self  have  been  extended  to  the  externalized 

»   •  '  • 

other"  and '.externalised  enyironment",  the  emerging  sense  of  self 

becomes 'aware  not  only  of'its^\own  feelings  but  of  feelings  about  • 
*  ■  .  •  » 

the  self,  an  awareness  of  the  response  to  one^s  self*    .It  is  from 

•the  responses. ..tp  one's  self  that  basic  attitudes  of  trust  —  frtust  i 

the  worth  of  self.,  tiust  in  o^ers  and  triist  in  the  environtnent  —  ^ 

or  mistrust  'are  developed  (Erikson,  1963)^«  „  •  , 

The  response  of  the  emerging  self  to  the  attitudinal  feedback 

from  significant  others  and  the  environment,  especially  if  those 

•  * 
'attitudes  conveyed  are  consistent  in  content,  are  described  by  . 

psychologists  as  resulting  ir  "general-estates  of  feelinV  ~  feelings 

of- securit/y.,  insecurity,  comfort,"  anxiety,  competenceV  dependence, 

frustration* and  satisfaction.    V?hat  becomer  observable  to  pthers 

are  the  coping  behaviors  of  the  self  that  express  one  or  ev,6^ 

\  >  '  '  ' 

several  of  the^e  states*    These  coping- behaviors  arfe  described  as 

aggressive.,  passive,  attention  peeking,  withdrawing,  exhibiting^ 
independence  or  dependence,  but,  "althougli  the  self- may  .exhibit  one 
of  these  behaviors  "more  consistently  and  dominantly  than  others, 
roost  individuals  will  express  all  of  these  coping  behaviors  at  one 
time  br  another.  -One  difficulty  tn .researching  self-concept 
development  is  thVproblem  of  distinguishing  between  those  behav- 
iors arid  responses-  reflecting  ;the  general  state  of  .the.  self  and  '» 
« those  behaviors  that  are  merely  responses  tp  immediate  and 
'  specific  stijnuli.    Through  obs.ervable  coping  behaviors,  the  self 


10>O 


is  seen  to. begin,  or  at  least  attempt  to  control  and  manipulate  the 
.prlmarj^  sources  of  the  psychological  experiences  from  which  the 
concepts  of  self  derive,  the  significant:  other  and'  the  environment, 
"jersil^  (I960)  has  .described  this  process  as  thfe- discovery  of  *  self  as 

performer.  -  .  *' 

There,  are  seveT:al  physical  characteristics  of  the  body  that 
may  evoke  attitudinal  responses  from  significant  others  and  from 
the  environment  and  which  may  then  hav^  ,an  effective  and  affective^ 

t  * 

impact  on  the  formation  pf  self -concept-.    These  characteristics  • 
which  might  be  termed.  th6  "givens"  are  sex,  size,  body^uild,  race, 
physical  attractiveness,  defects  or  ahomo lies,' and  age.    Along  with 
these  characteristics,  we  have  included  four  others  which  might  be 
considered  as  "givens"  for 'the  child  before  he  is  able  to  exercise 
any  decd^sive, control  over  maintaining  of  changing  them  7-  bis  eth- 
nicity, grooming,  general  health,  and  socio-economic  status. 

This  category,  drawing  upon  the  work  of  ps^-chologists  and 
social  psychologists,  contains  'variables  from  the  physical  state 

and  psychological  variables  which  reflect  both  states  and  behaviors 

<  •        -.  .  .  , 

attributed  to  (but  not  limited  to)  the  early  stages  of  self- 
concept  formation.    The  body  and  the  bodily  self-concept .continue, 
to  change  while  remaii^ing,  through  the.  existence  of  the  individual, 

fundamental  contributors  to  the  emerging  global  self-conceot . 
'        l^hen  a' child  enters  school,  -he  has  an  ciJerating  concept  of  his 
■  bodily  self  formed  by  the  reflections  of.  parental  others-  and  his 


4 

familial, environment.    He  may  have  also  developed  characteristic* 

■    ■  .   ■  '     .        '.'•••«         '  .  - 

responses  and  -coping  behaviors  that  might,  be  considered  indicative 

of  his  .feeling^  .of  trust  or  mi^strust.    If,  tHe  te'acher  performs  a  .  - 

*  -  '         '-  *  •  . 

dual  function  as  a  source  for'  self-concept  formatipn,  does,  o.r 

'  "  »  ** 

perhaps  we  should  ask,  can^  the  teacher  affect  the  bodily  self-  " 
concept  of  the  child  or  in"  any  way  alter  his 'state  of  trust  of. 
mistrust?    Do  the  teacher's  beWibrally  expressed  .attitudes^  toward 
the  physical  attributes  of  a  child  or  toward  his  particular  s 
characteristic  behayior  affect  the  self-concept  development  of ' the 
chnu?    Since  the  body  ds  constantly  changing  atld  developing,  should 
i\t  be  assumed  that  tlie  opportunity  for  impact  on  the  bodily  self- 
concept  is  always  present?    Should  the.  teacher  anticipate  that  the 
role  of  significant  other  may  diminish,  as  the  age  of  the  pupil  in- 

creases,  "or  that  it  may  be  diminished  by  pupil  race,,  or-  sex,  or  ^ 
.  .  *  -He  .  .» 

•envirc5iimental  influences?    Are  there  specific  teacher  behaviors, 
or  clusters  of  behaviors, '|hat  significantly  relate  to  the "vari- 
ables in  this  category,  either  neg'atiyely  or  positively . 
Teacher  Behavior  and' Change  in  Pupil  Self-Concept 

«      »•  » 

There  is  research  evidence,  that  the  pupil's  siense  of  Bodily 

Self  is  subject  to  , change  through  teacher' behavior/    Ludwig  and 

,       •        '  '     '  ' 

Maehr  U967)'  .tested  two  hypotheses  related  to  ^elf-concept 

development:  .  (1)  self-concept  change  is  a  function  of  the  reac- 
tion of  significant  others,  and  (2) ^change  in  self-r  acept  results 
in  changes  In  preference  and  choice     To  test  these  two  hypotheses. 


65  junior/high  school  students  of  comparably  socio-economic  ^ack'-  ^ 
ground  but  diverse  physical  capacity  aiTd  skill  were  asked  to  per- 
form  various  physical  tasks  in  the  presence  of  a  physical  develop- 
ment  expert.    Prior  to  the  perf ormailce,  all  of  ^the  subjects  had 
..responded  to  three  instruments,  at  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
One.  instrument  asked  the  subject  to  rate  his  physical  adequacy -on 
Items  related  to  body  coordination,  motor  skills,  general  athletic 
.ability  afid  general  physical  fitness ,>  'A  second  instrument  was  used 

r  '  »  • 

to  assess  general'self-esteem  and  a  third  asked  the  subject*  tp 
ra.te  hi3  preferences  for  physical  or  non-physical- activity .  Each 
subject  indiv;Ldually  performed  physical  *  tasks  for  a  physical     '  ^  , 
development  expert  who  then  gave,. the  sub jeci  a  pre-set  positive -or 
negative  evaluation 'of  his  performance.    Following  the  performance, 
both  control -and  experimental  subjects  were .  retes ted  and  were  t^ien 
given  follow-up  t^sts  one  week  and  three  weeks  l^ter.    Analysis,  of- 
the  data  showed  distiuc):  changes  in  the  self  ra tings. o^  the 
.treatment  group ^.    Subjects  who  received  approval  for  their  per- 
;  f  ormance  'showed  an  increase'  in  positive  self  ratings  whiqh  dimin-- 
ished  oyer  time  to  the  pretest  level,  and  subjects  who  received*  ^  ' 
disapproval  showed  a  decrease  in  self  ratings  which  also  diminished 
over  time.    On  the.  preference- measures ,  approval  treatment  .subjects 
showed  an  increase  in  preference  for  the  activities  related  to  the 
•  treatment,  and  disapproved  subjects  showed  a  decrease  in  preference 
for  the- physical  activities.    The  si-gnificaht  difference -found  in 
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the  test "results  of  the  two  treatment  groups  arid  the  controls 

satisfactorily  supported 'the  hypothesfes  tested',  and',  in  the-- 

opinion  of* these  investigators,  the  evidence  pf  change  in  reported 

preferences  providers  :a  bassis  for  Inferring  .that  change  in  self-^ 

concept  is  accompanied  by  change; in  the  direction  of  behavior*  • 

Cole,  Getting  and  Miskimins  (1969)'  investigated  the  effec-  ' 

tiveness  of  a 'group  treatment  program  in  producing  self-concept 

changes  in  a.  sample  of  22- female  adolescents  who  had  behaviofa'l 

problems.    The'  ten-week  program  fpcused  on, physical  appearance^  and 

•sociar  behavior  chang.es  under  the  direction  of  apprfifpriarte  female 

models.  *  The  experimental  ^ubje'cts  were  divided  jlnto  two  treatment* 

groups,  one- led  by  professional  counselors,  the  other  by  volunteer 

*      *         *  •  * 

lay  people.    Pre-  and  posttest  measures  or  self -concept  indicated 

that,  all    experimental  subjects  changed  more  positiv^ely  and  cori-r 

sistfently  in  their  reported  sVlf -concepts  than  the  Control  group., 

who'wer^  representative  of' a  "normal**  adolescent  female  population. 

The  Ludwig-and  Maehr  study  had  a  sample  limited  e,d" adolescent 

'boys,  and* the  Cdle,'et  al.,  study  was  limited  tb* adoles^'ent  girls  ^ 
with  behavior- proble^ms,  which-  limits  the  .generalizability^of  the* 
findings  of  these  two  studies!    It  dcies  ^ppearv^hnwever,'  that  iW- 

"  vidu/ls  functioning,  in*  roies  fulfilled  b^  teac?iers*  in  day-t,o-day\  • 
school  situations  were  able  to  demonstrate  a  measurable  effeht  ^ 
on^the  ^elf-perceptions  of  the  subject  populations*        ^  ,  I 


Teacher  Ext^ectation,  Pupil  Bpdy  Build  ;and  Appearance 

Our  society  is  not  one  that  takes  theJbpjiy^--and'-bodi1ty*'a 

ances  lightly.  '  Our  culi^ar Aspirations  for  the  body  beautiful. 

include.  groxTli^^sitai       and' tall,  being  the- ."rights  weight  for  , 

.-^ieight,  develo{)ing  the  rfght  muscles,  hair  conditiohV  dental 

arrangement,  looks,  smells,  or  absences  af  the  latter  two  if  deemed 

'  either  unsightly  X5r  offensive.    We  are  admonished  to  have  ouir 

'  clothes  clean -beyond  the  ultimate  index,  such 'as  cleaner  than  clean 

.and  whiter  than  white,  and  we  are  always  assured  that  certain  looks 

really '.do  count  if  we 'are  to  have  any -entry  i^to^-r^ven  mundane  ^ 

society.    Anyone  with  ambition  or  desire  for  success  in  our  culture 

'knows  that  making  a  good  first  impression  starts  with  the  body  and 

its^ adornments.    Does  the -teacher  disregard  the  social  milieu  and 
..  ....  .  ^  -     ,  • 

suspend  all  respons.es  to  Xhe  stimuli  of  pupils'  bbdy^,  height,  shape, 
;  ^      •  ;      ,    .    '         •  -  fit 

,  size,  'attractiveness,  cleanliness,  pr  physical  habits?  ,  , 

*  '  The  .evidence  qf  popular  and  professi-ohal  publications  is  that;. 

*  '  • 

the 'teacher  certainly  does  not  suspend  responses  to  physical  or 
*  '  .  *'  '  *        «  " 

'  body,  stimuli 'in  tKe  classroom.^  The  evidence  from  disciplines  such 

'as  social-psychology,  child  development,  personality  theory,  and, 

\^relevant  research  is  equally  assuring  that  the  body  image,  and 

people  Vs' response  to -the  body  form  an  ^important  part  of  the  self-r 

concept,  df  *  the  child,  with '.particular  emphasis  on  phe  period  of 

<  -  * 

;  adolescence!    .But,  the  »raa.joj:ity  of  reported  teacher  responses  to' 

pupils'  physical  characteristics  are  generally  anecdotal  rather. 


than  research  based ,^  and  the  research  .studies  from  thfe  6ther  disci- 
plines  are  focused  on  the  develbpment  .of  acquisition  qf .  sei'f--cpncept 
rather  than  a  direct  investigation  of  the  relationship  between^ 
teacher  behavior  and  pupil  body-concept. 


Our  search  has  produced  only  three,  studiesXiredtly  related 

to  teacher  behavioit  and  pupils'  physical  att^ibutefe;    None  of.  these 

..."         ,.'*•/        '  .   ■  •  ■  ' 

studies  included  a  measure  of  pupil  self/c'oncept,  development,  or ^ 

pupil  perception  of  teacher,  response/to  their  physical  character-         ,    •  .  • 

'       '  "  •  /  >'  ■  ... 

.istics,  ■.;  '  '  .  ■■  • 

Does,  direct  cueing  from  physical  "stimuli  influence  teacher 

•  •   r^'  •      •    ■        /•.-*,:.'        .   ■  •    .  , 

interaction,  with  pupils  during  the'  first  few  days,  of  school?  ^  Adams  and  Col^en 

.     /      ■         .    "    •       ...         '  •   .  '• 
'(1974)  found*  that  there  wa's  an  interaction  betwepn  'pupil  facial  ^ 

•      -      ■/     ■  •     '  *  - 

attractiveness,  and  the/fre'quency  and  type  of  teacher  contact  with  ' 

.      ■       '   •  ,    •  ■  ."  1-     -  ^ 

pupils s    Kindergarten/and  fourth  grade  pupils  who  were  rated  b.elow-.-...  ' 

■  • .  .  ■  /  ■  "  •  - ,  ' 

average  in  facial  attractiveness  "by  their  teachers^  received  more 

supportive,  and  neu/ral  Qontact  than  those'  pupil?  rated  as  above  ' 

average.  '  Ad'ams  ^suggested  that  these  teachers,  in  recognition' of  .  ^ 

our. cultural  stereotype  of  attractiveness,  may  Kaye  been  giving- 

coripensatory.  attention  to  those  children  who  were  per.ceived  as  less*^  • 

attractive  and"  therefor^  less  adequate.    Tnis  interaction  was  not      '  . 

observed  for  the  seventh  grade. subjects. ,   On  the  basis  of  this  one 

study,  however,  we  cannot  view  these  teachefs'  compensatory  behaviors        •  • 

*  •  •  .  »  J  ^ 

.as  a -general  practice.    Thete  are  several  limitations  restricbing  •' 

the  g(?tierali2ability  of  this  finding.    .The  extenu'of  variance  was  nofrepprted 
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for  the  sample  teachers*  ratings,  although* dichotomized  categories  of 

above  and  below  average  facial  "attractiveness  were  established 

from.a  median  split- of  each  teacher ^s  ratings.,  ^The  study  was 

seriously  Ibiased  by  sample  and  size  (onl^  three  female  teachers  and 

49  Upper  Middle  Class  Male 'subjects  in  a  private  school , setting) , * 

As  the  experimenter  indiciated  in  this  study,  other  uncontrolled 

factors  may  haye  been  operating  to. produce  the*  reported  results.    .  i 

Clifford' (1975)  found  that*  teachers  reported. higher  expecta- 
« 

tions  for.  attractive  pupils  on  variables. r,elatijig  to  academic 
achievement  such  as  I.Q#,  future  education,  and  the  amo^unt 'of  % 
intijji^est  parents-  would  show  in  a  pupil's  achievement.  However, 
the  s^tudy  also  indicated-  that  teachers  agree  only  moderately  in 
their  judgments  of  pupil  attractiveness,  and^  although  they  »flay  be 
initi^liy^.inf luenaed  by  first  impressions  -of  physical  attractiveness, 
th^  initial  impression  does  noti  necessarily  contribute  td  their  ♦  . 
predictions  for  pupils^  long-term  ac  idemic  .success. 

The  third  stiidy,  conducted  in  a  preschool  setting;  investigated 
th$  degree  tp  which  teathers^  perceptions  of  pupil  behavior  corre-.* 

lateii  with. behavioral  stereotypes  for  Sheldon's  body  t^f^  classifi- 

\  .       '     -  .       *     *  /         *  *  •  ^ 

.cations  (Walker,  1962) •    After  the  teachers  of  this  study  had  clas- 

sified' their  students'  behaviors  on  dimensions  drawn  f torn. Shjildon's 

bjehavi|nral  stereotypes,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rat;e  photographs 

of,  tl]'el pupils  aiccording  to  Sheldon-'s  three  bbd'y  types,  ^employing 


his  ratting  sy^stem  which  allows  for  a  mix  of  types.    T\iev  experiment^era. 


haxi'  also  clsssifi^dAhe  pupils'  photographs  according  ta  Sheldon's 

types'  ^d"  had  predicted  behaviors  for  each  pupil  in  accordance  with 

*  Sheldon ''s  behavioral  stereotypes  •    The  coe£|JLci^ttCS  of  re^.iabilityr 

.*  •  -       '      *  • 

'obtained  for  the  judges*  rabings  of  body  types  for  the.  three  major 

groups  (i.e.,  endomorphic,  mesomorphic  *and  ectomorphic')  ^  as  well  as 

•      •  ^  .  •    •  ' 

'  thbse  *froro*subsainples  of  .children  rated  at 'more  than  one  age,- w^re 

...  »  /  •  .  ' 

within  the  range  of  .70^  to  .99.^'  .  - 

'.Of 'the  "292  predictions  made  for  the  three  body  types,  73%  of 

•the^e  predictions  were. confirmed  in  direction 21%  were  confirmed 

beyond,  the  .05' level. .an 3%  were  disconf;Lrmed  beyond  the  ♦OS, level* 

The  sticcess  of  predictions. was  heavily  influenced" by  se:c  with  over 

33%  of  the"  pi^edictions  made  for  boys  and  less  than  10%  of  the  pre- 

dictions  made"fo-r  girls  significantly  confirmed.    There  were  also 

♦ 

..differences  in  prediction  success  related  to  the  threo' body  types, 
For^boys  classified  as  mesomorphic,  almost  .half  of  ;hhe  predictions 

.were  significantly  confirmed,  as  were  the  pr^i&tiol^^or  boys 
classified  as-  ectomorphic. .  Predd^^  qlassiHed 

\as  endomorphic  ".met  wi^a-irCtle  better  than  chance  luccess  .for  the 


girls  "and'aJLi-t^Xe  less  fhan  charice  success  for  /he  boys.    *  - 
>^"1fhe  investigators  of  this  study  off  ered,  several  general 

conclusions.     (1)  With  specific, reference  to. this  preschool  group, 
^  important  relatioaship  was'  found  between  body  type  and  behavior 
'  characteristic?.  ^  The  related, bo<Jy  types  and  behaviors  had 
•  considerable  similarity  to.  those  relationships  found  by  Sheldon 


with*a  college^ age.  group  of-  males,  although  it  did. not  replicate  the 
•    strerigtfi  found  by  Sheldon.    (2)  The  authors  found  that  the  physique- 
^behaviol  relationship,  has  multiple  determinants.    Certain  physical 


*  factors    e.g.,  largevor  small  size,  strength,  energy,  and  sensory 

/-  .     "      .    .        '  '      «       •  . 

thresholds,  inf-iuence  the  selection  of  behavioral  modes  such  as 

».  '  aggressive^'or  passive  behaviors  which  are  reinfqrced  by  success  Un 

interpersonal  relationships,    These -factfors  are  also  inf luenced^by 

. the  evaluationo  and  expectations  others  m&y  have  which  are  based 
upon  the  physique  of  the  individual  under  observation.    In- effect, 
then,,  a  boy  who  is  .large  for  his  age,  with  considerable  strength 
and  energy  and  a  tolerance  for  physical  con^z'act,  might  solve  his 
interpersonal  problems 'and  characterize  his  relationships  with 

'aggressive  behavior.    If  this  approach  works  for  him,  he  will/cori-  ^ 

"  tinue  to  affect  thj.s  behavior  unless  someone*with  expectations  or  ^  ^ 
values,  accompanied^wi^^  ieeks  .-to  alter  such' 

.behdvior,     (3)'  Other  factors  which ^' are  d^SjC«4W  as  ''possibly  \ 

*  innate"  and  factors  which  might  be  describea'^as  rising^^rom^;  ural 
-^lyattems  'also^  appear  do  influence  physique-behavior.    This  is 

illustrated  hy  the  finding  that  mesomorphic^  .girls  channel  th^ir 
y     energies  into  social  activities  while 'misoraorphiQ  boys,  enter  Into^ 
more  physical,  gross-motor  activity,  ..(4")  The  young,  age  of  the 
subjects  suggests  that  the  behaviors  exhibited' are  more  the  results 
of  physical  factors  and  .direct  learning  than  repjutation  or  sr>cial 
variables  whi6h  appear  to  play  an  important  role  at  later  ages,-*  ^ 


3 


jc         •  . 
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In  conclusion,  the/auehor  |tated;that  "In  p^articular,  v.aria,tion3^ 

^   .       '  .     .     /  ^  " 

in  physical  energy,  in  bodily  effectiveness  for  assertive  or    . • 

dominating  behavior  and  in  Dodily  s.enst;ivity  appear  as  important 

mediatfdn^  links  between  physique  structur^e  and  general  behavior*"  • 

' .  «   *  '  .  '  ^-  /. 

•  A  more  specific  ro.le  'for  bodily  self-concept  was  investigated 

in  a  Studjf  of  pupils  who -had  phantom  brahdicaps  (Keeve,  1967);  Tnese 
pupils **iad.  Tat  ^ne  time,  suffered  trauma  or  had  been  correctly  or 
falsely. diagnosed  as  haying  a  chronic  disability  which  had  resulted 
±n  their  being  excused  from  physical  education  classes*    The  ^ 
investigator  examined  the  past  documentatidn  and  the  present  physi- 
cal condition  of  selected  subjects  and  found  that^hey  were^,  in  . 
'  reality,  yio^longer  handicapped*  but  *wete  perpetrating  ^^'phantdm"  ^. 

handicap^.    By  continuing  to  excuse  .hese  pupils  from  physical 

/  '  ,  '   ^  .  ^  *  •  < 

education  classes,  the  school  adininist;ration  salictioned.  and  supported 

the  false  bodv-concep^  .of  these  pupils ♦    *It  was  the  author's  concern  • 
,  ■>  I  **  '  *  •      *  ' 

.that  the  school  yas,  in*  this  manner,  reinforcing  a  maladaptive 

*       '      *  .         ?>  '      '  "  ' 

mechanism  which  could,  perpetuat'tf  an  inappropxiaCe  response  to  stress 

into  the  adult  lives  *of  these  subjects^    However,  the  author  did 

acliriowledge  that  the  school  system  may  accede  to  the  desires  of  a 


pupil's  parents  and  therefore' would  not  risk  a  conflict  with  them 
bVer.uhe  presumed  handicap- of  their  child* 

^:   The^bpdily  self-concept  of  the  school-aged  child  has  been 
.developed  and  fostered  by  the  reflections  of  familial  attitudes 
toward  handicaps, 'illness  aridhealth*    Teachers^  find  that  handicaps 


■ERIC  .       .  ■  •     ,  I'iO 


and  illness,  real  or  fancied,  are  peirsistent  Aspects- ot  the  classroom.. 

The  teacher  faced"  with  a  child  who  h^^rie^v  a  host  cf  all^ergies  ' 

may- also  be  faced^lth  internal  conflict^..   The  teacher -^m^y  npt 

"believe"  in  allergies  and  may  refu^  to  ackno^/ledge  the""  rastric- 

tiqns  and  restraints  requested/^  may  make  exaggerated  responses'. 

emphasizing  compliance  with  the  requests,  neither  of  which  attitudes 

will  reflect  a  positive  self-^age  for  the  child.    Or,  a  teache.r 

may' overemphathize  and  rely  on  the  phild's  handicap  to  meet  the 

teacher*s 'need  for  a  nurturing  image.    What  is  perhaps  most  impor- 

tant  is  ^th^at  pupils  have  limited  experience  and  knowledge  of  illness, 
•  *        '  .  *  " 

or, physical  disabilities  and  handicaps,  and  the  a'ttitudes  of 

teachers  toward  pupils  become  sources  of  credibility^  (e.g.,  there  is 

«  '  / 

pr  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  allergy)  and  models  of  behavior  toward 
handicapped  'children.    The  child  who  perceives  a  teacher's  attitude 
toward  handicapped  children  as  .negative  may  be  as  aff^ted  as  well' 
as  the  handicapped  child  ifyT^e  f ears  a ^loss  ;of  self-esteem* through 
an  illness  or,  accident.    Children  who  perceive  handicapped  children 
as  recipients  of  special  attention  and  special  Valuing  may  imitate 
illness  and  trauma  in  order  to  obtain  special  treatment. 

,  The  apparent  lack  of  research  In  this  area'  of  teacher  behavior  _ 

and  pupil  .-self-concept  derived  through  body  Image  might,  under,  other 

>  .  •  i 

circumstances^  le^veus  with  nothing  to  discuss.    The  studies  re- 

^  •  '   I         '  ,  "  •      ^  • 

ported  are  only  related  to  one  side  of  the  total  'picture  to  be 

investigated,  but  Ithey  do  offer  possibilities  for  futther  research. 


Adams*  hypothesis  that  teachets'  initial  contacts  and  interactions 
with  pupils  are  influenced  by  physical  attributes  ,of  pupils  rather  • 
than  interpersonal -characteristics,  such  as  disruptive  behavior  ^r 
verbal  fluency,  might  offer  a  good  deal  more  information  with  a 
larger  and  more  varied  sample*    And,  ^there  are  additional  questions 
to  be  asked,  such  as:  "  (ij  Does  the  pupil  perceive,  the  teacher's 
'initial  (first  days)  .contacts  as  related  to  the  pupil's  bodily 
appearance?    (2)  Does  the  pupil  perceive  continued  jjiteraction  with  • 
the  teacher  to  be  related  to  the  pupil's  physical  appear^i^? 
(3)  Do  teachers  base  their  interactions  with  particular'  pupils  more 
frequently  on  physical  rather  than  interpersonal  attributes,  i'.e., 
will  a  teacher's  interaction^ith  a  tall  boy  or  girl  te  dominalted 
by  that  'characteristic  of  the  pupil?    (4)  Do  any  particular  teacher 
behaviors  alter  or  reinforce  body  concepts  iof  pupils?     (5)  Are 
children  influenced  to.  'arter /the^ir  pfiysl<ra1r;appearance^  by  teacher  mo 
''behavior?  .  (6.)  .Do  significant  numbers  of  pupils*  base  their  concepts 
of  an  ''ideal^'  body  image  om  particular  teachers  *  1/e*  / -physical 
education  instructors,  or  on  parents  and  other  mpdel'S,  sjich  as. 
'sports  heroes  (or  heroines) ?  '  (7)  Is  the  importance  of  the  teacher 
as  a  physical  model  related  to  age  or  socioreconomlc  status  of  the 

pupil?  .*  /  ,  - 

The  Walker  study,  while, designed  to  further  investigate.; 
Sheldon's  physique-associated  behavior  categories,  did  indicate  that 
teachers  who  acted  as  behavior  raters"  in  Ihis  study  reported  more 


J 


0 


Variability  *dn  the  range  of  ^behaviors  for  boys/    The  study  also 
indicated' that  successfiil^^  of  behavior^  associated  with  . 

physique-^er^. largely  determined  by  sex,,  and  more  particularly,  the  • 
male  sex*    This  would'  seem  to  suggest  that  Sheldon's  classifications 
are  perhaps  not  as  much  physique-based  as  fnale  physique-  and 
behavior-based i  although  the  judges  of  bo^y  types  did  not  seem  to^ 
encounter  any  difficulty  applying  the  categories  to  females.  .  However, 
the  investigator  reported  that  the^e  were '^problems  with > attaining 
int'erjudge  reliability  for  the  mesotaorphic  classifications  o£  both 
males  and  fema>Les,     Since  the  same  scales  were  used  to  rate  both. 

♦ 

males  and  females',  it  can.,  saf.ely  bevsai*;!  that  the  raters  did  not  ^ 
observe  as  much  variance  in  female  b^ehavior  in  the"  categories  ^ 
provided  by  t)iese  scales ♦    The  apparent  "channeling''  of,  behaviors  . 
£or  the  mesomorphic  boys  into  more  physical,  gross-motor  activities- 
and  -of  mesomorphic  girls  into  social  behaviors  at  these  early  ages 
might  bear  further  investigation,    For.  exarap-lf ,  do  parents  and 


r  investlgacion^,    ror.  exampxe,  uo  pcij.cuL.a  anu 

i 

teachers  stress  different  channels  of  behavior  in  accordance  with^ 


the  child's  body  typ.e?    Does  self-c6hcept 'development  relate  to^ 
Sheidgn's  body  types?    Do  teachei;  behaviors  affect  the  sel%-concept 
development  differently,  for  the'^ three  classifications  of  body  types? 
Do  the  suggested  mediating  links,  i.e^,  physical  energy ,  bodily 
effectiveness  for  assertive  or  dominating  b4hayior,  and-^l>6*dily  ■ 
sensitivity,  function  as  predictors  of  body  self-concept 


ERIC.    '  '     ,  U3 


develppmenc  and  do  teacher  behaviors  tend  to  modify  the  influence 

of  these  mediators?  ..... 

♦The  physical  body  has  a  decisive  effect  on.  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  an  individual's  life  by ^providing. c9ndltious  for  experi7 
•  ences  and  conditions,  which  are-  reJElected  back  to  the  individual  i,n 
the  process  of  self-concept  development,    Jeachers  are  constantly 
reflecting  a  body  image  to-^ach  pupil,  at  times  directly  and  at  othei 
times;  indirectly..   Short*  pupils  who' spend  considerably  more  of  \ 
their  school  life  in- front 'rows ,  tall  pupils  called  upon  to  reacht^  \ 

top  shelves,  hold  up  map.f>fp.r  all  to  see,-^kcorate  high  b.ulletin*\- 

•    '"t'  '  ^ 

boards,  and  pin  up  c^ass,  worR  displays-  get  (;he  message  over  and  .  ^ 

over.    Heavy  set  girl^- who  play^ the. grandmother  while  tall  girls  . 

play  tbe  .mother  in  dramatizations,  and^heavy.  boys  who  are  aske^d  to 

carry  equipment  know  how  others'  perceiye  feh^ir  bodies ♦   'The  attrac- 

tive  boys  and  giri&  who  ^f.e  chosen  to  represent  their  classmates 

or  unattractive  boys  and  -girls  who* struggle  for  a  little  of  the  : 

attention  their  more  attractive^  friends  get  without  apparent  effort 

/     ^      /•  "  ■     ^       "     ■  . 

know  the  advantages^  an^d  disadvantages  "of  th^ir  bodily,  selves  ,  and 

'«  V.         *  •  ' 

*  '  ?  '  .  ,  * 

tnay'come  to  rely  upon  or  resent  their  body  image  ♦ 

Wolf gang ^arid  Wolfgang  (1968)  examined  the  responses, of  120 
future  teachers  to  fiv.e  different  types  of  physical*  handicaps  and 
found  that  the  responses  formed  thr^  groups:  temporary ^  i.e,. 

broken'arm,  (2)  perraanent-^ncontrol^•able,  i.e*,  amputation,  club 
foot,  and,  'O)  perceived  by  responder  as. controllable,  i»e». 


s^^hesitjiV-.  bad  teeth.    Ftom  measures  of  social  distance  anti  recordings 
of  verbal  comments,  the  investigators  reported  that  the  verbal 
reactions  to  the  handicapped  stimuli  were  discrepant  with  the 
subjects \  non-verbal  distancing- behaviors.    Four  times  as  many  state- 
ments cioncerning  sympathy  *br  offers  of  help  were  given  \c6mpared  to 
statements  expressing  rejection.-  .Yet,  the  subjects  indicated  social 
distance  in  direct  relation  to  the  three  types  of  handicaps*  Sub- 
j.-ects'  placed  themselves  closest  to  temporary  handicaps,  then  to 
permanent-uncontrollable  handicaps,  and  farthest  from  what  they  per- 
ceived  Ko  be  <^  handicap  which  wa's  within  the  individual's  control. 
This  study  wa^  made  with  subjects  who  were  in  training  to  become, 
physical  education  instructors,  physical  therapists  and  special 
v^education  teachersl  -  A -control  group  of  subjects  from""27  other' 
fields' were  used  for  comparisons.    Hypothesized  diffetences  in  the 

responses  •of  the  three  sample  groups  were\iot  supported  by  the,- 

*  «■*  *  '  "  ^ «  . 

data.      '        •     •     ' .  •  ■  -  ■ 

The  non-verbal  communication  implied  in  seating  choice, of  stu- 

^dents  was  repor<:ed  by  Walberg  (1969)  ui^ng  a  sample  'of  48$  boyg^  and 

^    331  girls  randomly  ^elected  from  a  larger  sample  of  classes  involved 

in  an  experimental  high  sphool  physics  curriculum.    On  the  basis  of 

a  tcftal  of  54  significant  associations  for  beys  and '43  for  girls 

(derived  from  separate  analyses) , ^ the  author  Concluded  that  there 

•were  non-accidental  associations  between  seating  position  and  self- 

reported  .personality  characteristics  of  pupils,  as  "nieagured  by  a 


^biographical  inventory  instrument.    Five  groups  were  profiled  by 
seating  preference,  briefly  described  as  (1)  Up  I'ront:  '  idea-oriented, 
strivers,  not  ^verly  dependent,  2e^lous  and  .aff illative;  (2)  Anywhere: 
idea-oriented,    siffficiently  striving  but  not  zealous,  similar  to 
Up 'Front  group  but. not. as  e:ftreme;  (3)  Back  of .  Class:    unhappy  with 

'   school,  thing-oriented  rather  than  idea,  not^^afi^^ 

dislike  school,  non-aff illative;  andL--(5r Wherever.  Friends  arj^  Sitting; 

P  '  ^ 

.high  affiliation,  peopi'g^riented  but  not  acadeaic  success-briented. 
The  author  comments  on  the  relationships -teachers  can.infer.  con- 
sciously  (and  sometimes  unconsciqiisly)  between  phy^^l  character- 
istics  of  jpupils  such  as  -seating  choice,  dress,  posture,  pallor," 
and.  pupil  dialation  and  the  psychological  attitudes  of  pupils^  that 
can  help  the  teacher  better  Understand  his  pupils.    The  investigator 
•suggests  that  pupils  may  react,  to  similar  signals  from  the  teacher 
rather  than,  to*  the  teacher's  verablized'coiranunications.*    An  awareness 
of  tAeseKphysical  factors  may  help  both  teachers  and  pupils  perceive 
•  how 'the  otiher  feels.  .     •     ,  . .  . 


5^ 


Teachers  ijay  empathetically  try  to  help  pupijs  compensate  for* 
an  obvious  physical  def&ct,  or  they  may  also  fall  victim,  to  their  own 
feelings  and  Qt /a  child     grooming  or  cleanliness  determine  how 
often  ond  how  nekr  a  pupil  may  abroach  his  teacher  or -touch  the 
teacher's  possessions.    Without  intent,  teachers  caji  communicate 
unacceptabiiity  to  a  child  by  not"  allowing  him  to  sit.  in  the  ;front 


•  IIG 


'school  pictures  or  by  curtailing  his  handling  of  school 
and  his  sharing  with  other  children..  - 
Thd  verbal  behaviors, of  teachers  are  equally  important  in  the 
f ormation\ of  bodily  self-coacept.    Te'achers  who  refer  to  a  child's 
continual  clums.iness  or  lack  of  cgordination,  or 'who  express  prefer- 
ences for  particular  physical  characteristics  are  contributing  to 
the  self-concept  of  pupils,  sometimes  .positively,  sometimes  negatively 

The  use  of  language  in  self-concept  development  will  be  considered 

\ 

.in. the  chapter  on  selfr-ldentity ^  but  its  Importance  in  bodily  self- 
concept  development  should  not  be  overlooked.  ^  • 

The  classroom  and.  playgrpund  abound  with  the  thrill  bf  victory 
and  the  agony  of  defeat  for  pupils  in  tKe^ocess,of  seif-concep^ 
development  and  particularly  in  the  development  of  body-concept • 
Playgrounds  an*d  classroom  are  supervised  .by  adults  and  shared  with , 
peers  •'who  participate  in  each  pupils^J  process  of  6ody-conceTpt  ' 
development,  as  significant  others  or  as  members  of  the  environment. 
Educators  have  made  physical  hygiene  and  the  development  of  psycho- 
motor skills  a  part  of  the  educational  goals,  but  how  t^Lse  goals, 
the  environment,  and^teacHef  behaviors  affect ''the  self-  and  body- 
concept- development  in  pupils  are* ^till  largely  unanswered  questions. 
Teacher  Behavior  and-  Sex:;jQ£^Pupil  -  ^  ^  , 

The  conditions  under  which  each  person  begins  life  have  varying 

degrees,  of  long-term  influence  on  self-concept  development,  but  the 

*  *  •    *  '  *■ 

most  preacriptive  condition  acquired  at  bijith  is  s$x  classification; 


Physiologically,  the  sex  of  an  individual  may  be  more  Iruly  ;:epreserlted 
as  a  twordiminsional  characteristic  combining,  degrees  of  masculirlity 
arid  femininity.    However,  in  the  societal  milieu,  sex  is  considered 

an  Either /or  condition.    The  designated  sex  label  carries  with  it  .a 

%  '  .  .      •  '  .  • 

host  of  sex-l^.nked,  valtie-weighted  prescriptions  for  all  subsequent  , 

beJ]\ayiors  which  include  not  pnly  tlie  behavior  of  the  in<lividual  hxxtS^ 

also  ithe  attitudes  of  others  toward  the  individual.    Even  those  \ 

tehavior^' which  are  considered  to  be  appropriate  for  both  sexes  are 

defined  and. understood  in  exactly  those  terms  —  appropriate  for  both 

sexes .    Since  sex-typing  and  behavior  valuing  are  prbducts^of- 

specific  cultures^  ajid  in  societies*  where  sub-cultures  are  maintained,. 


sex-appropriate'  behaviors  will  not  be  generalizable.  within  that 

.society.   -References  to  "traditional  sex  rples'',  in  our^soc^iety 

refer  to  a  dichotomy  of  male  and  female  roles  ,in  which  the  roles 

emphasized  for.  the  female  are  those  of  hcimemaker,  wife  and  mother,  ' 

and  thfe  emphasis  on  the  role  of  father,  and  incidental  emphasis  on 

the  role  of  husband.    Certain  behavioral. characteristics  are  also 

traditionally  assigned. to  males  and  females^"  Males  are  character- 
>  * 

ized  as  domitl^nt  and  aggressive,,  while  females  are  characterized  as 
submiss.ive;and  passive.    Actual  sex  roles  and  sex-appropria£e 
behaviors,  however,  are  riot  determined  by  global  descriptor^>^but 
are  defined  by  culture,  class,  and  age  group  membership .  Having 
sex  roles  and  behaviors  based  in  culture  and  class  does  provide  for 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  with  which  to  meet  pressing  societal 
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nfeeds,  but  it  also  contributes  .to  cultural  conflicts  and  individual 

confusion.  "  .  . .  .  -  *• 

As  institutional  representations  of  traditional  iniddle  class 
values,  schools  have  come  under  increasing  criticism:  Generation 
gaps  and  culture/class  conflicts  appear  between  teachers,  parents, 
and  public  administrators',  and  become  focused  on  the  definition  of 
sex, roles,  attitudes  toward,  sex,  and  sex-appropriate  behaviors,  • 
Parents,  school  boards,  pupils,  ahd  teachejrs  all  agitate  over  sex 
discrimination  in  curriculum  content  and  activity  restrictions,'  as 
well  as. dress  and  behavior  cod^s,  all  of  which  reflect  the  less  than 
universal  understanding  of  sex'*role3  and  appropriate  '^^x  behaviors. 

'Concerns -for  the  .self -concept  development  of  girls  ar^  cur- 
rently  concentrated  on  ^sex  role  bias  ^-n  curriculum  content  and 
curriculum  channeling  identified  *aS  'practices  which  limit  the  ^ 
.development  of  females  as  .contributors  to  the  cognitive  Mfe  of  the 
society.    Concerns  for  the  self-concept  development  of  boys  have 
concentrated  on  the  apparent  **f eminization'*  of  their  early  enyiron- 
ment  thrcmgh  the  concentration  of  child  rearing  and  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  female^.    It  Has  been  suggested  that  under  the  present  • 
,  circumstances,  young  males  are  deprived  of  male  models  necessary 
.for  proper  acq^uisition  of  the  male  role.    The  school  environment^  . 
is  as-sailed  as- *'f  emininej,"  requiring  conftfrraing,  submissive,  and 
passive  behaviors  far  more  in  keeping  with  traditional  female  than 
male  behavior.    The  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  male  teachers 


would  not  exact  the  sama  behaviors  from  t^eir  pupils.    But  these 
"feminine"  behaviors  could  be  more  aptly  characterized  as  pupil  ^  "  ^' 
behaviors  teachers  value  in  the  teaching-learning  situation 

\^ 

quite  apart  from  their  sex-appropriate  designation,^.  Even  more  • 
telliixg  is,.the  fact  that  the  ^behaviors  usually  described  as  "femi-, 
nine"  in  the  school  setting  (conformity >  silence,  obedience)  are  the 
very  behaviors  exalted  by  the  armed  services  as  those  which  "make  a 
man  out  pf  you"  .during  basic  training.    Perhaps  we 'are  really  dealing 
with  sex-biased  attitudes  toward  women,  as  a^uthority  figures,  a  pre- 
sumed "masculine"  prerogative,     "        ;  •  .  * 
From  a  review  of  the  research  literature, -Lahaderne  (1975) 
concluded  that  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  belief  that  male 
and  female  elementary  teachers  differ  matkedly  in  their  treatment 
of  pupils  on  the  basis*  of  sex*" group  membership.    Lahaderne  reported 
thaff'male  and  female  teachers  in  the /studies  reviewed  did  *not;  differ 
significantly  .in  their  perceptions  ^rtli\treatments  of  male  and  female' 
ptipils,  and,.  In'-'the  few  cases  where  treatment  .was  varied,  the  evi- 

-  ^ '       >  • 

dence  suggested  that  women  may  discrimiriate  less  thanmen  with 
regard  to  pupil  characteristic's  of ^ sex  and  soc^o-economic  status. 
,The  author's  conclusion,  based  Upon  the  examination^  6f  current 
-research,  was  .that  both  male  and  female  teachers  responded  to  the 
social  norms  that  impinge  upon  the'  cla.ssroom,/.  and.  to  the  demands  of 
the- teaching  situation.    The  rol^  of>teacher  or  pupil  sex  appears 
to  be  "irrelevant  in  meeting  the  dominant  demands  off  the  classroom,. 
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'What  is  of  genuine  concern  ^to  all  of 'us  is  that  the  schooling 
experience  eoncotapasses  the  years  in  vhich  children  mature  into  young       ^ . 
men    and  women*  •  A  positive  self-concept  as  an  individual  is/  ^^^^       ^-^  ^ 
\  *  vitally"  Impbrtaat  for  each 'boy  and  girl»  and  the" effect  of  teacher 
behaviors  and  teacher'  controlled • Environments  on  the  self-concept  . 
deveiopment  of  pUpils  in  these  important  yearS-  deserves  our  concern 

•  •  •    •  '  .  • 

and  concentration.  .  ^ 

^-  '•  •   .  •  Although  it  is  almost  "coimnon 'practice  for  researchers  to  add 
•sex "as  a  variable  in-  all"  studies'  of  school  related  behaviors  and  to 
.  report  any  findings  of  sex-related  differences,  there  is  a>aucity 
of  studies -that' actually  address  the  question  of  teacher  affect  on 
■  -the' self-conqept  development  of  pupils  y<?ith  regarS'  to  pupil  "sex-and 
.pupil  attitudes  toward  sex.        .       '  . 

'  "     The  Studies  reported  hei^e  appear  to  lend  considerable  support 
»  *  •      •  •        »  « 

for  the  general  assumpt;L6n  that  gir^s  are  more  culturally  accommo- 

r,dated  by  school  environments  and  are^ore  pos-itively  perceived  by 

their  •teach^ers:    Meyer  and  Thompson  (1956)  reported  that  children 
]'     '  '  . 

perceived  a  difference  in  the  way  t-eachers  treated  boys  and^girls.  ' 
The  children  noted  that  teachers  expressed  greater  approval  of  girls-^^ 
^ind  greater  disapproval  of  boyi..   In  Jackson  ^d  Lahademe^s* 
study  (1967),  it  was  observed  that  bop  received  eight  to  tea  times     .  J^p 


many  prohibitory  control  messages  as  their  girl  classmates ♦  ' 

.  Ttiey  also  noted  that  when  teachers  criticized  the  boys  f  they  were  l- 
'       ^  *  *  '  •  • 

riibre  lil<?e»Ly 'to  .use  harsher  and  angrier  tones,  than  when  criticizing. 
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a  jgirl  for  the  same  or  equivalent  misbehavior.    Sears  and  Feldman 

'M  •     '  '  '  '  y 

^966),  suggested  that  additional  praise  and  disapproval  inter- 

faction  With  boys  may  result  in  increased  independence^and  autono- 

m'ous  behavior  on  their  part*    This  interpretation  does  raise  a  «^ 

question  which  is  discusse'l  more*  thoroughly  in  the  section  devoted 

to  Locus  of  Control  studies*    The  question  concerns  the  possibility 

that  ^xhibi't^rtg  fiaore  independent  and  autonomous  behavior ^may- also  * 

result  in^receiving  tfiore  teacher  attention,  more  praise  and  more 

disapprovals,  .  •  *  '    •  . 

*  •  •  • 

McNeil  (1964)  investigated  the  relationship  between  teacher 

^behavior  and  subsequent  reading  performance- of  boys  and  girls:. 

The  ^pupils  in  this  study  began  reading  instruction  by  auto-instruc- 

toVs  that  gave  identical     presentation  and  equal  reinforcement  to 

both  boys  and  girls.    Tests  of  readi/ig,  readiness  given  at  the  end  oj 

auto-instruction  indicated  a  sligh't^  superiority  in  perfoxrmance  for 

the  g»aie  sub'jects.    The^e  isame  pupils,  then  moved  into  classroom 

situations  where  they  were  taught  reading  ]by  female  teachers  for 

one  year.    At  the-  end  of  the  year,  the  boys  evidenced  a  significant 

lowering  of.  perfotroance  in  comparison  wi'th  their  female  peers. 

■       -L  ■     ^  -    *  ■ 

Results  o^  furthe^  investigation  in  which  pupils  were  asked  to 
respond  to  questions  relating  to  their  perception  ,of  classroom 
Interaction,  and  teachfrs  were  asked  to  rate  the  reading  jreadiness  • 
and  motivations  of* each  pupil,  suggested  that  the  teachers  treated 
boys  iSafl  girls  differently  in -that  boys  received  more  negative 


comment  and  were  given-  fewer  opportunities  to  pepform  in  their  read 

ing  groups.    It  was-th€  author's  condlusion  that  an  association 

existed  between  teacher  behavior  and^  pupil  performance  in  begin- 

ning  reading.  .  »      <         .  ' 

Davis  and 'SloVodian  (1967)  did  not  find  support  for  the  hype- 

thesis  that  femfile  teachers '  discriminate  against ^iJiTys^^and  favor 

girls  in  first , grade  reading- instruction  in  their  study  involving* 
'      \      , ,  '        .  ' 

ten,  first  grade  ^teache  rs  and  their  pupils.    However, .Palardy  (1969) 

iound  that  whea*  teactfers ^ expressed  a  belie'f  in  girls'  superior  | 

ability  to  acquire  reading  skills,  the  male  pupils  in  these  teachr 

ers'  reading  classes  acJhieVed  at  a  loyer  level. 

■  ■  ■    .  .  J  ■  •  '  • 

Thgre  was  a  time  .'when  pupils^etvcered  public  school  buildings 
through  dodrs  marked  ."Boys"  and  J'Girls.".   The  labeled  doors -pre  no 
longer  in. physical  evidehc6,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
school  experience  renjains  an  experience  of  sex-related  differentia- 
tion.   Contrary  to  a  rather  common  opinion  that  the  classroom, 
particularly  the^ primary 'and  elementary  classroom,  is  the  realm  of 
the'  female  teacher  intent  *6n  feminizing  the  masculine  population, 
the  research  evidence  indicates* that  the  classroom  and  its  teachers 
are  devotees  of  middle-class  standards  for  sex-appropriate  behavior 
and  middlenclass  yalues'of  sex  roles^  utilizing  the  controlling 
teacher,  behaviors  valued  hy  both  middle-  and  lower-class  parents, 
principals  and  school  boards/  There  is  a* possibility -that  the 
reinforcement  of  these  class-oriented  behaviors  and  roles  might  be 


adversely  affeqting  the  learning  of  boys  and^irls.  and. might  be 

*i  '     '  '  •  .  '  • 

incidentally  curtailing  and.  truncating  the  li^^erbpiaefitsof  potential 
#        *  '  '  .         *     ^  ' 

in  ijoth  boys  and  girls.    But,  the  possibility  th^t  teacher  behaviors 
might  be  affecting  the  development,  either,  positively  or  negatively, 
of  the  self-concepts  of  future  men  and  women  is  a  possibility  that^ 
must  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  outcomes,  thoroughly  docu-* 

'  if  ■ 

'  mente4  before  we  can  anticipate  a  change  in  teacher  behaviors  that 

1  *  ■     •    -  ^       *  ^ 

could  increase  their -positive  affect. on  pupil  self-concept*  * 
f   Teacher  Expectations  and  ^upil  Ethnlci'ty  and  Soclo-Fconomlc  Status 

'    Our  societal  self-image  is  one  of  people^  who  love  and  care  for 
'  children.    Childhood  should  be  happy  and  carefree,  and  each  child 
should  pass  thirough  h'is  childhood  ^ears  with  a  good-  start  in  life, 
so  we  Say.    Our  ideals  for  children  are  perfect;  it's  the  realities 
o*f  children's- lives  that  can  stand  improvement.    The  forces  we  have 
marshalled  for  improving  the  lives  of  our  children  are  generally 
unleashed  in  our  classroofhs.    We  have  depecvded  upon  education 
Jto  elevate  the  lower' socio-economic  classes,  to  enlighten  the 
ethnic  groups  in  the  American  way  of  life,  to. 'correct \raciai 
attitudes  and  destroy  racial  jjrejudice,  and  to' compensate  for  the 
bad  s.tart  some  children  get  in  life  by  .giving  them  skills  and 

knowledge  with  which-  to  make  their  place  in  our  society.    ^'That  w 

,   '    *         ■  *v      \  .  " 

•  'have  discovered,  of  course,  is  t;hat  .educatioh  does  not  stand  above 

our  society  but  is  very  much  part  and  parcel  x>f  the  system  i't  hopes 

•  '  .  ■  '• 

to  Ijnprove.  ,         •  * 
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'  ^  Our  society  produces  the  pupils, ;the  feachers,  the  conditions 
,iato  which  tffey  were  born  and  the  conditions  un'der  which  they  learn 
•  and  te^ch*;    Our  society  is-^lso  the  environment  in  which  the  psy- 
chological  experiences  necessary  for  self-concep„t_development 
occur*    It  is  fortunate  that  our  educational  system,  does  afford  • 

some  opportunity  for  withdrawing  from  the  gr^arter  society  to  alloW 

^     *    '  .  .        ;'\    '    '  \ 

the  smalj.er  society  o£  the  classroom  to  Cvteate  an  ehviron&ent^    •  * 

^tha.t  preserves  the  iSeals  of  our  §oci,ety  and  urges  young  people  . 

to  .achieve  its  still  urtrealized  goals •    Schools  could  provide 

experiential  l^,arning  in  democratic  processes,  as  well  a.s  planried 

opportunities  for  the  devfeloptnent  of  positive 'se^lf-concepts  in 

.  ^children*    It  could  ^nd  it  should,  but  the  realization  of- a  better 
le^arning  environment*  rests*  in  great  part  with  the  teacher!  How 
do  teacher  behaviors  relate  to  the  self-concept  development  of 
pupils  at?d  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society  with  respect  to 

I  the. pupils^  race,"  ethnicity  and  sdcio'-ecdhomic  status? 

The  studies^  reported  in  this  section 'axe  united  more  Ijy 
'  'theory  than  purpose.  *^one  of  these  studies  have  directly  addressed 
the  Relationship  between  teacher  behaviors  and  the  self-concept 
development  of  pupils  with  regard  to  pupil  race,"  ethnicity  or 
socio-economic  stat.us.    Several  of  these  studies ,  however,  do 
examine' the  role  of  the  *  teacher,  as  a  reflector  through  two 
relevant  teacher  behaviors,  perception  and  expectation,  related 

.  to^the  topic  variables  of  ethnicity  and  socio-economic  status. 


other  studies  report;  pupils*  perceptions  and,  in  some  cases,  their 

response  to*  teacher  behaviors  which  project  pupil  '"self"  imagej,  . 

*         *•        *  '      •     ,  '  /> 

The  remaining  stvxdies  give  research  findings  on  pupil  self-  . 

concept  related'  to  the  th-ree  variables  and  additional  findings  which 
provide  further  insights  and  inforaation  on  this  topic  w^^^may- be 
useful  to  educators  and  researchers.        ^  .  -  ' 

Rist  .(1970)  did  an  observational  and  longitudinal  study  of  a- 
kindergarten  teacher  and  her  30  pupils  in'  an  all  black,  urban  set*- 
ting.    He  found  that  the  "permanent"  seatiag  assignments  made  on  ^ 
the  eighth  day  of  school  placed  pupils  at  three  tables  in  accord- 
ance ^ith  the  social  class  of/the  .pupils,  although  the  teacher  had 
indicate^d  that  her  interit  was  tq  place  the  pupils  according  'to 
tfleir  ability  to  "learn. ^The  occupants  of  Table  I  were  from  fami- 
lies* of  higher  income ,  higher  levels  of  education^  fewer  siblings 

»    A      •  . 

and  also  had  both  parents  present  in  the  home*    These  children  were 

better  dressed,  neater,  cleaner,  ^nd  conversed  and  interacted  mo^re 

easily  w-ith  th^  teacher  in  what^  the  inverei^igator  described  as 

 '  —  ;  . 

"Standard  American  English,"  in  coninra^t-^iirhthe  black  dialect 


spoken  by  children*  at  the  other  two  tables^    In  shor^j^*.children 
at  Table  ]J  possesse'd^midd^e-cTass.  characteristics  similar  to  those 
of  the  teacher^.    As*  the  scho61  year  progressed,  children  at"  Table  I 
interacted  considerably  more  frequently  with  the  teacher^  received. 
i?icre -pbsitive  responses  from.he'r,  and  more  privileges.  Subject 
content  presentations  were -made  directly  to  Table  I,  while  '  ^ 


Tables  li  and*  ill  were'^characterized  by  the  teacher  as  ''hot  haying 
any  idea  ..what  was  going  on  in  the  "classroom."    At  the  end  of  the  . 
.school  year,  the  children  \^ere;given  an  liQ*  test*    Scores  from 
the.  teist  it\dicated  that  some  .children  from' tables  II  arid  -IJI. 

•  ^  ^'  V         -  ^ 

actually  scored  higher,  than  some  children .a^Jable  I.  However, 
when  the  pupils  moved  ion       the  first  grade ^*^^hgy  retained  the^, 
same  "ability"  grouping  assigned  them'ori  th^a  6ightfa^a'y  of 'their 
kindergarten  'experience.    The  same,  ability  grouping,,  npw  rein- 
forced  by  performance  records,  accompanied  the  pupil's  in4:a  the 

second  grade.  .  The  investigator  concluded  from  observing  th^e'V^ 

^  .     .  "  /'V 

teacher-pupil  interactions  that  the  experiences  and  opportuaitie^? 

■  ^       .  '         >     *  V, 

to, learn  functioned  as  reinforcers  of  the .original* grouping  and 


, resulted  in  a  "self-fulfilling  prophecy"  based  upon  the  kihder- 
garten  teacher^s  perception  at\d  classification  of  these^ pupils •  . 
This  was  '3  study  of  one  teacher  and  her  pupils  from  which  we  can 

make  no  generalizations.    We  can,  however,  look  at  the  factors 

'*     '       .  . 

operating  and  examine  them  further.         ^       ,        .  ^*^v ,  - 

'  •  •*  ^      .  ' 

Teacher 'expeptation  , of  pupil  performance  was  investigated  in 

another  study*  by  Mazer  (1971.),  who  gave  157  teachers,  from  various 

backgrounds  and  teaohirtg  situations  photographs  of  pupils  with 

descriptions  o|,  their  socio-economic  status  attached  and  asked  them 

to 'estimate  the.  performance  level' for  each  pupil  on  a  five^point: 

scale  cov^ifin'g  12  variables.   'The  photographs  of  male  and^female,^ 

black  and  Nwhite  pupils 'were  switched  among  the,  SES  descriptions' 


without  changing  any  of  the  SES  facts  supplied.    The  results  indi- 
oated  that  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  pupil  was  "the  differ-' 
•  entiating  factor  for  expected  .pupil  performance,  rather,  than  sex 
or  race*    Differen'ces  in  teacher  backgrounds*  or  experience  were 
not  found  to  contribute  to  the.  results.    .  -     *  . 

In  another  study,  however,  indications  were  that  teacher's 
perception  of  pupils  was  influenced  by  race.    Rubovitz  and  >Iaehr- 
X1973). manipulated  "gifted"  and  "not  gifted"  student  labels  and 
added  a  race  .factor.    In  addition,  they  used' a  level  of  dogmatism, 
measure' for  the  teachers*    Jlesults  of  this  study  .;Lndicated  that, 
white  gifted  pupils .  received  more  attention  than^ white  "^non-gifted- 

•  »  ^  4  . 

pupils.    Black  pupils,  both  the  gifted  and' nop-gifted,  received  les 

attdntion  than  the  white'  pupfls.    In  their  ^eacher  'contacts  they 

received  the  least  praise  but  the  most  critj.cism.'    In  this  latter 

group,  the  gifted  black  pu{>ils  rece,ived  the  least  attention  and, 

^  '  n  *  * ;        "  . 

*in  the  attention  given  them,  they  received  the  least  praise  and 


the  mos't'^'Qriticism  of  all  sub-groups. 

The  remaining  research  is  concerned  with  the  differential- 

.responses  of  pupils  to  teacher  behaviors.  -  A  study  by^St.  John 

(1/971)  indicated  a  difference  in.  the  response  o£  black  pupils  to 

certain  teacher  characteristics  measured  on  Ryans*  Characteristics 

of  "iteachers  Scale  (1960)  from  that  of  white  pupils.    White  pupils^ 

scores  on  a  measure  of  conduct  correlated  positively  with  "child 
f>  '      ,  » «'  * 

qrierited"  teaching  behaviors;  school*  attendance  scores  correlated 
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negatively  with  the  teacherr-^characteristic  ''fair."  .For  the  black, 

^"'"^^^-^  .      ^  * 

pupils,  positive  correlations. were  found^with  a  pupil  measure 

'  •  ^    '  '  ^^"^""-^ 

••teacher  likes  me''  and  a  teacher  measure  "tfhiid^oriented;**  the^pupil 
measure  •'conduct**  coij-related  posit>ively  with  teacher  measXire"  ••faiif,*^ 
and  a  residing  'achievement  measure  also  correlated  positively  wittT^ 
the ^  "child  oriented^^  scale- "fcor  teachers.    The  authpr  concluded  that 
growth  "was  positive*  for  black  pupils  when  teachers  possessed  char-  . 
acte rustics  oK jtcind lines S',  adapts^bility ,  and  optimism.  Kleinfeld 
(1972.)^  investigated  t;he  relative  importance  of  parents'"  and  teachers 
fn  the  ^otmation  of  black  and  white  students •  academic  self -concepts • 
The  parents  and  teachers  of  black  and  white  pupils  were  asked  to 
give . their- estimation  of  the  pupil's  academic  abilities.  Pupils 
were  asked  to  give  self-reports  on  their  own  academic  ability.. 
White  students  strongly  reflected'-the  ratings  received  from' their 
parents^  while  black  students  related  mOre  strongly"  to  the  teacher's 
estimate  of  their  ability,    tn  fact,  black  females-*  scores  corre- 
/lated  significantly  with' those  of  the  teacher  rather  than  to  parental 
estimates.    The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  investigator  that  teachers 
could  be  trained  to  be  more  supportive  in  helping  black  pupils 

develop  better  evaluations  of  their  academic  ability.    A  study  by 

♦    .  • 

Steward  and  Steward  (1973)  examined  the  teaching  ^nd  .skill  prepar- 

'  .  7       ^  '         '  ■  . 

ations' given  by  mothets.  to  their  three-year-old  sons  in  a  sample 

represenrting  seven  ethnic  groups.    These  mothers  were  videotaped 

while  teaching'  their  children  and  tfie  ititeractions  filmed  were 


th^n"  coded  using  multiple  variables  of  total  time  /  input,  and 
.pacing,  and  teaching  variables  of  Alertness,  format,  child  re-  . 
sponse,  and  feedback*    The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that 
ethnicity  was  the  single  best  predictor  of  (1)  child  .response 
and.  (2)  maternal  teaching^' style.    The  authors,  commented  that  the 
children  in  this  study  experienced  different  home  learning  enr 
'vironments  whUch  may  have ^resulted  in  different  skills  and  expec- 
tations being  brought  by,  them,  into  the^  classroom.    It  may  be  the 
juisfortune  of  pupils  from  our  many  ethnic  groups  that  the  skills 

ati^  learning  prized  in  t'he,  hSme  environment  are -not  those  valued 
*'    •        '  ,  .  ..  • 

or  used  in  our  classrooms,  which  creates  a 'break  in  the  home  to 

school  continuum  for  the  ptipil.  /  ^ 

Zirkel^arid  Moses  (1971)  did  an  investigative  study  to  deter- 
mine if -differences  existed  in  the  self-Gon6epts  of  black,  . 
Puerto  Rican,,,jnd  white  elementary^  pupils ,  and  to  examine  the 
exteQt  to  which  differences  were  influenced  by  the  minority  oi^ 
majority  position  of  eacbof  these  groups  within  a  single  school, 
system.    The- results  of  his  study  revealed  interesting  trends  but 
were^  ^jLfehou-t  g,tatistical  significance.    In  general,  he  reported 

that  black  students  tended  to  have  highe;:  self-concepts  measured 

^.  •      .  ' 

«♦  »  ' 

on  the  Coopersmith  Self-^Esteem  Inventory  (1959)  .  than  white  stu- 

♦  •  '  /<' 

dents.    Puerto  Rican  students  scored  lowest  on  the  scale  and 

particularly  when  they  were  in  schools  having  a  white  majority. 

Both  black  and  white  students  had  lower  self-concept  scores  when 


they  comprised  a  majority  of  the  student  body*    In  another  study 

reported  by  Trowbridge  (1972),  similar  investigations  were  made  ^ 

to  determine  if  a  measurable  difference  in  self-concept  existed 

betwfeen  children  of  d'ifferent  SES  status  (middle  or  lower-class) 

and  on  which. dimensions  such  differences  occurred.    Compared  with 

middle  class  subjects,  lower  SES  children  ha*d  higher  self-concept 

*.  ,  •  ■ 

scores  in  general -and . tended  to  feel-more  sure  of  themselves,  more 
'able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  make  up  their  qwri  minds,  ^nd 
make  worthwhile  cohtributions.    They  reported  themselves  as  being 
generally  happy  and  not  bothered*.    Middle-class  pupils  reported 
an  ability*  to  adjust  to'^new  things,  self-understaadirig,  and  felt, 
they  were  not  easily  upset  by  scolding.    In  peer  referenced  Scales 
the  lower  SES  pupils  rated  themselves  higher  on  individualistic 
indices,  while  the*  middle-class  pupils  showed  mor.e  social  charac- 
teristics.    It)  school  referenced  iten^,  the  middle-class  pupil 
reported  that  fie  was  not  doing  "the  best  I  can,"  whil^  his  lower' 
SES  peer  perceived  himself  m'^ore  positively  in  the^  eyes  of  his 
teacher  and  the  school  s.ituation;    In  the.  discussion,  the  inves"-  . 
tigatdr  suggested  that  low,  SES  pupils  may  have  lower  aspirations . 
an^  therefore  attain  more  satisfaction  with  their  performance, 
It  was  also  suggeste'd  that  the  low  SES  pupiltS^tlid  not  blame  them- 
selves  for  their  bad  school'  experiences.    The  middle-class,  pupils 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reported  themselves  as  not  "doing' 

V  •  •  *  .  * 

my  best"  since,  if  they  aptually  were  doing  their  best^and  the 


teacher  didrij t  think  it  was  good  enough,  it  would 'damage  the 
•pupil's  self-concept.    As  the  authors  cotnme'nted,  under  such  cir- 

,  cumstances,  it  is  safer  for  pupils^ to-  say  they  didn''t  do  their  < 
best.    On  items  that  referenced  parents  and  home,  tl;ie  middle-cl^ass 
pupil  was  more  "positive  and  had  higher  ^ratings  with  the exception 
.of  the  item  "feeling  pushed."  -  .  "  . 

The  study  done  by  Richmond  -and  Weiner  (1973)  is  perhaps  tan- 
gential  to  this  area  of  self-concept,  but  the  interesting  differ- 
ences in  the  behavior  of  black  pupils  and  white  pupils,  when  they 
dre.  in  group  situations  make  "it  worth  mentioning  in  tljis  context. 
The  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  influence  of  ethnic  grouping 
grade,  sex,  and  nature  of  reward  conditionis  on  the  cooperative  and 
.competitive  behavior  .of  children.    Th^  results,  indicated  that, 
whereas  individual  reward  produced  more  competition  overall, 
♦cooperation  ^was  affected  by  both  age  and  ethnic  grouping.  When 
cooperation  increased  the  reward  for  all  participants the  black- 

.  black  group  had^  the  shortest  problem  solution  time,  indicating 

the  most  cooperative  behavior;  the  black-white  group  was  next,  and 

the  white-whi.te  group  was  the  slowest.    The  black-white  group  was 

neither  as  cooperative  as  the  black-black ^on  task  perfoTmarfce  nor 

as.  competitive  as  the- white-white .    First -graders  were  slightly 

less  cooperative  in  group  reward  conditions  and  slightly  more 

*  to  . 

,  coopera dive- .under' individual  reward  conditions  than  second  grade 

i  *    '     '  ' 

pupils.    The  older  pupils  with  more  educatiotial  experience  becaijie 

... 
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less  skilled  fit  employing  cooperative  measures  to  achieve  goals. 

Most  of  the  research  undertaken  in  scHool  situations  concerns 

Itself  with  the  impact  of,  teachers  on*  the  academic  achieveni^t  of 

pupils  leather  than  the  impact  of 'teacher  behaviors  on  the  seTf- 

concept  of  pupils.  /  There  is,  however,  a  growing  realization  that 

the  process •of  learning  also  affects  pupil  self-concept*  Children 

»  *  *  ' 

arriving  in  .the  classroom*  have  a  self-concept  devel'bped  in  the  . 

home,  and  parental  environment  and  have  only  experience^  the 

teaching  behaviors  of  their  mothers  and  other .significant  models  . 

in  their  environment.    When  "they  arriW-4!^n  the  classroom,  then, 

the  teacher  is  faced  with  pupils .having  several  different  learning 

styles ^which  incorporate  the  values  and  the  beliefs  already  inter- 

.nalized  by  his  'pupil's.    At  the  same  time,  pup  its  are  confront^ed 

with  a  teacher  who  also  has  certain  values  an^  beliefs  and  who 

'has  developed  a-  certain  'teaching  .style*.    We  have  seen  'two  «areas  of 

possible  conflict  in  these  studies,'  (1)  the  area  o4  values  and     ^  . 

beliefs  rep?cesented  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  which  may  directly  . 

'affect  l;heir  perceptions  of  each  other  oa  the  b^sis.  of  raceV 

ethnicity,  and  socio-economic  status,  and  (2)i  the  area  of -learning 

and  teaching  styles  which  may  again  be  determined  by  the  backf 

grounds  of^  teachers  and.<pupils-.    The  results  of  these  studies 

emphasize  the  problems  of  interpretation  whent.we  attempt  to  , 
*'        •  •  "  *  '  • 

measure  and  compare  the, self-concepts  of  pupils  fjjom  different 

*  *  .  •  •  "  ' 

social  backgrounds..' "  The  fadt  that  pupils  from  lower  30cio-econ<?njic 
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groups  can  register  a  higher  self-concept  than  those  who  are 
•  *      *       *         .  * ' 

considered  to  be  culturally  ^'advantaged!'  is  an  exampie  of  the.  kind 

•  -  *  *  »*  * 

of . situation-spetif ic  repdrting .and  measuring  qf  self-constructs 

that  need  theoretical  frameworks  to  aid  in  the' interpretation  of 

results.    It  iis  quite  possible  that  a  pupil  with  a  certain  back.-^ 

ground  could  report  a  positive  self^concept  when  the  measures  used  tap 

•       ■  •  '  '  ,   •    *  •  ^. 

the  reference  systeiri  of  the  pupil's  general  or  overall  self-concept^' 

Biit  the  items  re^ferencing  the  academic  self-concept  may  tap  an  ar^a 

in  which  the  pupil  does  not.  feel, as  adequate  and,  therefore,  reports  ai 

less  positive  self -concept.  The.acad^ic  self-concept  represents  a  concept 

of  self  related  only  to  cJne  aspect  of  self  and  may  or  may  not  influence  the 

geneMl  concept  of  self.    This  research  also  *seems  to  .indicate  ^ 

that  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a  significant  other  should  vary      *  , 

to -accommodate  changes  in  ^he  continuum,  from  home  to  school  and 

>frpm  p^arent  to  teacher  experienced'by  4)upils  of  other  than  raiddpe 
clas6'  backgrounds.    For  those  pupils  whose  parents  do,  not  concern.       .  . 
themselves  with  thfe  values  and  standards  for  acadqn\ic  achiefvemerit^  . 
the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the' importance  of  his  role  .as  a 

^significant  or  salient  other.  /  :  /     .  *. 

Research  has  not  provided  a  basis  for*  assuming  that  a'ny  one 
teacher  behavior  hes.the  saine  predictable  effecf  on 

.  V  ;      "        \  ^ 

every  pupil '^'general  self-concept  or  academic         *  *      .  • 

self-concept.       But,>  .this  reported  research  does 

:      '    *    \     *       ^  /  ' '  ' .  : 

^indicate;  that  th'^re  is  a  proper  place  in  educat^ional  research  , 


/.for  studies  investigating  the  relationship  between  teacher  behaviors'* 

*\an*  the  self-concepts  of  pupils  using  race,  ethnicity 'and  socio- 

economic  statu;3  as  dependent  variables  correlated  with  a  measure  o£ 

pupil  repotted  self-concept  which, references  the  pupils'  general 
'  *      '  i«  .      ,        *      *  *  • 

state  and,  along  with  this,  a  measure  specifically  referenced  to 
the  academic  self-conce'pt.  ,     '  ^ 

The  gene^ral  statement  that  our  schools  reflect  middle-*'class 
values  and^ middle.-class  goals  has  a  basis  in 'fact.    Teachers  who 

*  •  •  r 

perceive  middle-class  pupils  as  having  ipore- academic  potential  are 
^no  doubt  dealing  with,  a  perceived  reality.  ,It  is  the  teacher  ^ 
behavior  which  ensues  from  this  percept:^on  that  must  be  examined 

for  its  affect  on  th^  self-concept  deve^lopment  o£  all  potential  ^ 

'  '  *  /      .  ' 

"  learners ;  »   *  '    .    "       ■  ^  . 

•  ,  »  , 

Teacher  Controlled  Environment  .and  -Pupil  Self-Concept  , 

Lijke  all  growing  things,  martlcit}d  is -capable. of  adapting  to  an* 
eavironment^-as  long' as  basic  survival  n^^eds  are  met.    Unlike  other  ^ 
•growing  things,  mankind  is  llso  capable  ^of  controlling  ^nd  manipu- 
•  la'bing  the*  environment,  adapting  it  t9  his  needs  and  purposes. 
•In  our  society,,  the  classroom  is  the  most  contt'olled  environment  ♦ 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  society  ancl  manipulated  for  the  purpose 
of  shaping  and  nurturing  societal  grbwth.    It  is-  the^educational 
system,  the  policy  making  bodies,,  the  adtriinistra'tors ,  and  altimately 
the  cl^assroom  teacher  whp  must  turn  societa.!  ideals  and  philosophies 
into  the  desired  product  by  effective  processes.  ^However,  in  a 
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democratic  aijd  diverse  society  such  as  ours,  statements  .'purporting  • 
to  describe  institutional  goals  and  processes  function  like  the 
big-top  tent  of  a  circus  —  they  fotm  a  unifying  coVer  for  the  rings 
of  diverse  interests  and,  the  individual  acts*  going  on  within  them. 
When  we  relate  the  teacher-controlled  environment  to«  the  self-con-* 
cept  development  of  pupils^-,  we  are  looking  at  a  ring^  iti  which  many 
Individual  acts  are  occurring*     »        *  *  < 

The  institutional  function  of  the  school  environment  is  to 
provide  an  arena  cqntaining  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
socie'ually  valued  beliefs,  skills  and  tools.    Xhe  ultimate  product  , 
desired  is  a  useful,  contributing,  and  parti,cipating*  citizen  of-  the 
society.    But  the  clarity  cf  the  stated,  purpose  masks  the  conflicts 
of  interpretation  and -disagreement  over  the*  means  used  to  achieve 
the  desired  ends.'   To  some  parents  and  educators,  the  proper  process 
is  one  of  imprinting  the  correct  academic  knowledge  and  skills  ajid 
implanting  the  correct  values  and  beliefs  upon  groups  o.f  pupils  in 
appropriately  modula^ied  steps*    For  others,  the  proper  process  unit 
is  the  individual  pupil  whose  imprinting  and  implanting  treatments 

are  referenced  and  modulated  according  to  his  progress  and  a'chieve- 

•  .       ■  » 

ment.    In  either  case,^  the  pupil  is  the  product,  and  the  pro'cess  is 

•one  of  continual  pupil  'alteration  and  change*    In  eyery  case,  it  is 

the  -pupil  who  must  survive  -arid  adapt  in  the  system  on  an  individual 

h^sis,  whatever  the  approach..^     *  .    '  ^ 
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.   59-.  those  pupils  whose -preschool  environments  coritain  values 

and  expectatidns  sirailar-to  those  of  the  school  environment,  entry 

into  the  educational  s'ystem  doel  not  have  the  same  potential  for 

.^traumatizing  and  disorienting  psychological  experiences  as  it*  has 

for  pupils  who  are  truly,  transplanted."    But  even  continuity  of  the 
*  '  *  \ 

.continuum  frOm  home  to^  school. doe*s  not  insure  the  individual'  pupil 
against  psychological  stress  and  >strain^  or  the  anxieties  inherent 
in  the  pr.ess  -of  change.    Entry  into  , the  system  may  be 'a  crisis 
experience, for  some  pupils,  but  the  continuing  process  of  education 

mayvbe  a  source  for'chronic  anxiety  as'well.  . 

'    '     '  t;  .  . 

We  have*  previously  alluded  to  Erikson's-  theory  that  the  early 

*      *.    '    *  '  •  ' .  • 

.self-concept  of  the ^  individual  is  characterized^  by  two  states,  a 

state  of  trust  derived  from  Dsychological  experiences  of  acceptance 

and  positive  reflection,  and  a  state  of  mistrust  derived  from  psycho 

logical  experiences  of  rejection  and  negative  or  inconsistent  reflec 

tioas  of  the* self .    These  two  states  are  based  on  beliefs  about  the 

•delf  and  values  ,for  the  self  that  are  th'en  expressed  as  attitudes  »  . 

toward  the  self,  coward  others  and  toward  the  environment,    ^utj  to* 

be  truly  representative  of  the  s'tate  of  self-concept,  these  attitude 

«  •  '  » 

must  be  consistent  over  time  and  persistent  in  behavioral  expression 
Problems  in  cJetermining  the  state  of  an  individual' s  .self-concept 
arise  frqm  the  limited  forms  of.  physical  expression  that  must,  be  / 
interpreted,  as  well  as  language  and  culture  .constraints  that,,_ 
c61or  int*  .'pretationsJ    "^he.  behaviors  through  which  the  sel^-concept 
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are  expresse|t  are  not  related  to  the  state'  of  self  on  a  one-tb-6ne 
basis*    A  state,  of  anxiety  may  be  expriessed  by  aggressive;  passive, 
dependent  or  j^ithdrawing  behaviors,  and  anxiety  related  to  "Specific 
"situations  and  stimuli  may  be  expressed  with  equal  behavioral  yari- 
ej:y.    For  these  reasons,  .it  is  the  patterns  of  behavior, established 
by  the  individual  over  time  thet  make  the  most  reliable    indices  of 
*a  pupil's  self-concept'and  ref lects'^tUie  degree  of  success  or  failure 
thfe  individual  pupil  has  had  in  psychologically  .surviving  and  adapt- 
ing  in  the  school*  eavlronmenr*  *  ^ 

'  \  /To  achieve  theJLr  professional  goals  and-meet  the  societal  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  I'hem,  teachers  are  required  to  control 
and  manipalate  the  classroom  environment  to  create  aAd. foster  the 
learning  and  socialization  of  their  pupils.    No  teacher  just  teaches 
reading,  or  matnematicsl,  or  music,  or  any  other  academic  subject*^ 
EVen -those  school  .districts  purportedly 'returning  to  the  sinple 
fundamental  approach  to  education  by  stressing  the  basic  three  • 
"R's"  are  concerned  that  the-  envirbnment  al^o  teach*  respect  of* 
authority,  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations,,  and  responsibility 
to  s'e-lec^ted* societal  norms  and*  personal  hon'esty*    Whether  these 
affective  objectives  are  ^escribed  as  virtaes  or  valufes,  -the  ' 
teacher's  obligation  to  control  and  manipulate  the  environment  to 
help  pupils  achieve  bo  th  l:ogriitive  and  affective  objectives  re- 
mains.  »  .  .  »  *      •  ;iL' 


•How  the  individifal  pupil  adapts'  to  the  environment'  depends  upon 
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the  state  of  his  developing  selficonce'pt,  ^the  nature  of  the 
logical  experiences  provided  By^jthe  environment,  and --tfhe--eoncomit'ant 
reflection  of  sel£  received  from-his  environment  and  his  significant 
others.    Children  who  experience  a  significant  change  iti' environment 
may  be -benefitted  or  harmed  by  tfie  change,  biit  it  can  be  comfortably 
assumed  that,  in  either  case,  a  child  vill  experience  some  stress 
period^  simply  due  to  change.    On  the -basis  of  psychological  theory, 
it  is  also  assumed  that  the  adaptive  behavi-ors  and/or  coping  styles 
will  be 'primarily  initiated  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
"self*  and  will  be  maintained  and  reinforced  by  their  success  in  • 
dealing  with^new  situations.    Adaptive  behaviors  and/or  coping 
.styles  that  .do  not  •function  in  new  situations  but  which  still 
Operate  successfully  in  other  important  environments  may  impede 
the  acquisition  of  more  adaptive  behaviors.    In  this  hypothetical 
situation,  a  pupil  from  a  law  socio-economic  environment,  foi^  whom' 
conflict  is  characteristically  a  physical  threat  *^requiring  a  physical 
coping  style  may  in  a  middle-class  qch'ool  environment  be  •cenfronted  with  a 
new  experience  of  conflict  with  which  he  cannot  cope,  while  a  pupil 
of  mid.die-class  status  who  has  •  learned  to  cope  wit)i  conflict  by  using  "* 
language 'and  ideas  rather 'than  physical  behaviors  has  already  acquired  the 
coping  behaviors  that  are  approved  in  the  new  environment. 

Limited  investigations  of  children's  experiences  in  the  school 
environment  were  made  by  Wolfson  ajnd  Jackson  (1970)  and  Berk  (1971).  ^ 
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In  the  initial  investigation  of  a  three-part  study;  Wolfson  and.,,. 
Jackson  observed  97  nursery  school  pqpils  limiting  the  observation 
to^  eveftts  which  could  be  interpreteda^  having  an  intrusive  impacX 
on  the  intended  behavior  of  the  child.    The  observed. events  were 
classified  into  seven. categories  describing  the  child's  intent 
(desire),  and  the  int'rusiv^  source,  with  one  additional  "catch-alL" 
categoxry  for  unclassified  events.    The  observed  pupils  averaged 
.  six  incidents  of  recorded- events  per.  child  every  30  minutes.    The  * 
firs.t  two  categories  representing  a  child's  desire  .conflicting 
with  another  child's  desirfe,  and  a  'child's  desire  conflicting  with 
a  teacher  demand  accounted  for  75%  of  the  recorded  events.  The 

second  study  examined  the  oat-of-school  environment  and  ^ound  that 

*• »  •      '  ' 

the  same  two  categories  (substituting  adult  for  teacher)  accounted 

for  the  majority  out-of-schooi  events  with  only  sligljtly  less  fre- 

.  ^     '  ^'  •    *    .  > 

quency.    In  the  third  study,  an  analysis  of  ^the*'data  showed  that. 

children  with. a  high  frequency  of  incidents  maintained ^ their  classi- 

Eication  in  both  environments  indicating  that'  ^te  frequency  of  en- 

c'ounters  had  an  individual  basis.    In  their  summary  of  ;thQse 

studies,  the. authors  pointed  out  that  even  for  children  of  low 

irtciden^  frequency  (two  incidents-per  30  minutes),  t;he  cumulative  - 

to tal  would  result  in  about  2,000  such  conflict  encounters  for  a 

aursery  school  child  in  one  school  year.    Although  the  Wolfson  and 

Jackson  study  did  not  examine  the  effect  of  these  encounters  on'the 

child's  developing  self-concept,  they  did  speculate  tha^t  the 


consistent  response  styles  exhibited  by.  pupils  in  these  encounters 

»         .  .  '        '  *^  « 

would  contribute  to  his  ^'social  ifVputation*^  and  thus  influence  his 
relationships  Wth  his  peers  and  with  his  teachers^*  ^  Berk's -study  ' 
(1971)  utili^d  the  event  categories  of  the  i^oifsoryand  Jackson 
study  but -redefined  the  event  unit^,as  51  "conflict,  envirotunental 


)rder  to  accommodate 


^force  unit"  in  order  to  accommodate  other  negatively  toaed  re- 
■  sponse^s.    The  consequent:  response  behaviors  of  pupils  were  cate^ 
gofized  into  four  major  Modes  of  Adaptation:   .(I)  Unresponsive- 
Withdrawing,  (II)  Dependeat-Compliant,  (III)  Thoughtful-Persistent, 
(JV)  Offensive-Combative,  and  a  -fifth  category  of  Other  a*^  non- . 
classifiable  responses      In  this  study,  Berk  found  significant 
differences  related  to  socio-economic  status  and  sex  of  pupil  as 
weli  as  some  general  findings  that^are  of  interest •  ?j[iddle-class 
children  did  make  far  more  verbal  responses  in  conflict  situations 
^  than  ^lower-class  children  t£  <^  .01).  .  Lower-class  pupils*  made  more 

physical  attack  responsfes  to  conf  lict  situations^  (£  <C  ,02) .  But, 
^  there  was  no  significant  diffitrence  in  the  ratio  of  verbal  response 
to  number  of  -conflict  environmental  force  units  between  the  two 
SES  groups.    As  a  group,  boys  haci^'more  Desire  vsv  Teacher  expecta- 
tion  (Category  2  of  Wplfson  and  Jackson)  encounter's -measured  by 
frequency  and" percentage  of  all  encounters  (£  <.0.1)\    Boys  had  a 
greater  number  o£  conflict  encounters  .in  generalvthan  girls. 
Although  the.  author  had  hypothesized  that  girls  wou4.d  respond  to 
conflict  more ^ frequently  in  the "Dependence-Compliance  Mode,  boys 


.actually  had  a  greater  percent  of  DependentHCompliant  adaptations 
than  "girls  (£  ^  .01)  and  were  not  more^  Offensi^i^^ombaTive^ 
girls.    On  a  mfeasure'  of  high-frequency  of  encounter',  children  with 

.'high  frequencies  had  more  Desire  vis.  . Teacher  expecta^jLon  encounters 
than  children  of  low  frequencies/*  Children  in  th^e*  low''Sa;equency  . 
category  encountered  more  Desire  vs.  Ability  conflict  situations. 
Children  in  the  high-frequency  encounter  group  also  were  more  ppenly 
reactive,  responding  more  of ten  with  Offensive-Combative  adaptation* 
Low-frequency,, scoters  responded  more  often  with'  persistent  and  with- 
drowing  adaptive  modes*  '  '  . 

As  a  source  of  psychological  experiences  affecting  the  devel- 

'opment  of  self-concept,  the  e^nvjLro omental  continuum  of  home  and 

school  is  sufficiently  recognized  but  insufficiently  researched, 

'  '  '  ^  •  < 

The  research  done  by  Wolf son'  and  Jackson  on  the  frequency  of  ton- 

flict  .situations  i*n  the  envirQnment  of  a  child,  and  thq  subsequent 
research  by  Berk  on  the*  adaptive  modes  used  by  children  in  coping 
.  with' conflict  situations  have  provided  a  basis  for  continued  re- 
search and  additional  questions  to  b^  addressed  to  this  topic. 

The  subjects  of ^the  Wplfson  and  Jackson  study  were  three-  arid 
four-year-old  children  about  equally  divided  by  sex",  who  were  en'- 
rolled  in  a  university-attached  nursery  school.    The  investigators  \ 
did  not  include  socio-€fconomic  status  a6  background^  information  and, 
therefore,  •  could  not*  report  any  compatative  findings  in  this  area. 
They  did,  however,  report  that  .no  age  or  se:c  differences  werd  found 


in  this  sample  with  regard  to'(l)  frequency  of -event,  (2) 'dominating 
categorie's  of  eveHts,  and  (5)  the  individual  stability  6f  encounter 
frequencies.'  Berk's"  study  included  socio-economic  status  as  a 
variable  and  with  a  broader  age  range  in  the  sample  (two  yeai^s    .  . 
eight  months  to  five  years  six  months)  reported  .differences  in*^ 
adaptive  modes  by  SES,  sex  and  age  of  the  subjects.  *  The  frequengy 
and  category  of  event  distribution  reported  in  Wolfson  ^nd  Jackson's 
study  were  generally  confirmed,  by  Betk,  but  the  findings  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  limitation  of  the  original  construction  of  - 
categories.   .  ^  -  v  '      .  . 

Although  the  reported  findings  of  these  studies  are  not  g'eneral- 
^  izable,  the  nature  of  the^ information  obtained  from  these  -limited 
studies  does  emphasize*  €he  importance  of  the  environment  as  a 
source. of  psychological  experiences  and  reflections  of  the  develop- 
ing self.    It  also  serves  to  fvirther  the  argument  that  the  nature  of 
the  experiences  in  the  school  environment  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  interaction  of  pupil  age,  sex,  and  socio-economic  status  with 

the  environment  and  fha't,  therefore,  these  variables  are  contribut-- 

•        '  ^>  *    .  , 

ing  factors  to  the  concept' of  self  developed  by  the  pupil. 

Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Anxiety 

*  .  •  * 

Research  deairtng^^ith  pupil  anxiety  is  generally  concerned. with 
•  *  **  • 

the  effects  of  anxiety  on  learning  processes,  and  in  thie  same  vein, 

research  concerning  teacher  behavior  and  pupil  anxiety  has  concen- 

trated  on  identifying  teacher  behaviors  that  increase^br  decrease 

>  «  • 
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pupil  anxiety  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  improving. the  academic 

performance  of  pupils.    The  relationship  between  the  research  re-^ 

ported  in  this  section  and  the  self-concept- development  of  pupil's 

rests  oa  Lhe  concept  that  the  pupil  receives  a^. positive  or  negative  - 

reflection  of^himself  in  the  school  environment*  based  .in  part  on  his 

academic,  performance.    The  impact  of  academic  reflection  will"" depend 

upon  the  pupil^s  immediate  state- of.  self,  his  valuess  a.nd  the  needs 

of  the  developing,  self-concept.    Pupils  who  are  relying  upon  the,  . 

environment* or  upon  the  teacher  as  a  significant  other  for  affijma* 

tion  of  the-^elf  are,  theoretically,  under  more  stress  in  the  school 

environment*    These  pupils  will,  therefore,,  manifest  more  stat^ 

/anxiety  and  will  respond  with  more  intensity  to  threatening  cues' 

within  the  envlfonmeiit*    for  pupils  whose  self-concept  is  suf.fi- 

•  •    •  >      *  • 

ciently  positive  and  developmentally  less  reliant  upon  either  the 

.environment  or  the  teacher. as  a  significant  other,  threatening  cues 

from«the  environment  could  result  in  raising  anxiety  to  a  level 

sufficient  for  dealing  with  the  present  threat,  and  may  be  inter-  . 

preted  as.having  ^a  .motivational  impact  for  better  perf orimance  •  A 

curvilinear  relationship, can  be  posited  between  the  effects  of  . 

anxiety  and  performance  in  that*  a  balanced  ratio  of -anxie.ty  level 

to  degr:^e  of  threat  may.  produce  a^  higher  level  of  performance  while 

an  imbalance  between  anxiety  level  and  degree  of  threat  may  result 

in  reduced  and  impaired  pe*rformances •      ,        "  ' 


Most  "^of  the  studies  investigating  teacher  behaviors  and  pupil"** 
.aoxiety  rely  upon  Flanders'   (1966).  constructs  of -Direct  and  Indirect 
Teacher,  Behaviors  for  defining  clusters  of  behaviors  cori.sidered 
relevant  to  pupil  anxiety.    Among  Dire<Jt  behaviors  are  ''lecturing," 
"giving  directions"  and  "criticizing  or  .justifying  authority,"  In-, 
diredt  behaviors  include  "accepts  pupil  feeliQg,"  "praises  or  en« 

courages,"  "accepts  or*  uses  ideas,  of  students"  and  "asks  questions." 

•  *  *  • 

Direct  behaviors  are  essentially  those  with  which  the  teacher  con-. 

trols  and  manages  the  events  and  iptetactions  in  the  classroom, 
with  the  emphasis  on  teacher-centeredne.ss  and  task  orientation. 
Indirect  behaviors  are  often  characterized  as  pupil-centered  with 
an  emphasis  on  discussion,  discovery",  and  democratic  decision-making 
processes.    The  classroom  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  appropriate 
use  of  >oth  Direct  and  Indirect  teaching  behaviors.    A  ratio  is  used 
in  the  Flanders  system'to  indicate  whether  Direct  or  ladirect 
teacher  behavior  is  characteristic  of  a  teacher's  general  teaching 
style.  '  V.     -      .  ' 

Duffey'and  Martin  (1973)  investigated  the  interactive  effects 
of  Direct  an.d  Indirect  teaching  behaviors  with  states*  of  student 
^^tr*ait-anxiety  during  an  academic  learning  task.    The  results  re- 
ported from  this  study"  indicated  no  significant  main  effects  for 
trait  anxiety  or  teacher  influence,  but  the  anxiety-by-teacher- 
Influence  interaction  .was  significant  (^^.01)*    Th^  investigators 
concludeci-  that  the  highly  insecure  trait-anxiety  subject  who  is 


sens^-tive  to  .threatening  conditions  will  perform  better  under  in-' 
direct  ♦:eacher  influence  than  pupils  vith  low  trait-anxiety.  •  It 
was  also  suggested  by  the  author  that  in  the  absence  of *ahy  actual 
measure  of  anxiety  levels  aroused  by  the  test  conditions,  further 
research  would  be  necessaryto  support 'his  speculation  that  a 
curvilinear  relationship  exists  between  performance  and  anxiety  as 
proposed  by  Malmo  (1966).    ?.esearch  using  more,  subjects  and  a, 
•wider  range  of  a^nxiety  levels  and  performance  levels  mig^  demonstrate 


the  relationship. 


A  study  by-Webb-  (1971)  identified  three  groups  oi  pupils  as 
(1)  insecure,  (2)  having  school  problems  and  (3).  problem  free. 
After  identification,  the  pupils  were  grouped  by  academic  ability, 
and  taught  by  two  alternating -teachers  in'each  course  area.    The — - 

•teachers  had  been  rated  on*  a  scale  ^representing  sensitivity  to 
pupils  on  a  most-to-least* 'continuum.    The  results  indicated  that 
teachers  of  Ipw  sensitiyity  had  the  greatest  negative  impact  on 
put>ils  of  low  average  ability.    The  anxious,  insecure  students  and* 
the  pupils  with  $chool  problems  were  significantly  more  .negative , 
on  ejducational  measures  when  taught  by  low  sensitivity  teachers* 
Insecure  pupils  appeared  to  be  mpre  affected  by  teacher  low  sensi- 

.tivity  than  pupil?  with  school-based  problems.  -  The  .problem  f^^e 
pupils  did  npt  respond  with  any  significant  difference  to  either 
high  or  low  sensitivity  teachers,  but  in  general,  the  self-reports 


of  the^e  ftipils  indib^ted  improved  attitudes  foward. school,  teachers 

"and  academic  subjects  when  placed  with  .a  sensitive  teacher/ 

»  •  .         .  .  < 

Soar  (1968)  examined  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  > 
optimal  level  of  teacher '.i^direciEness  and  criticism  that  will  vary 
by  subject  matter,  .  He  Reported  that,  although  both  high  and  low 
anxious  pupils  improved  and. advanced  under  indirect  teaching  styles, 
high  anxious  pupils  showed  less  increase -under  direct  teaching  than 
•  low  anxious  pupils.    The  ques.tion  of  optimal  levels  of  anxiety  for 
perfotmances  in  different  projects  remained  unresolved. 

Using  Flanders'*  system  of  obs'=>rvation,  Zimmerman  (19  70)  inves- 
tigated'the  relationship  between  teacher  rewarding  and  controlling 
behaviors  and  student  sphool  anxiety.    He  found  that  the  frequency 
of  controlling  behaviors  was  significantly  related  to  student  school 
anxietyi    Zimmerman  suggested  that  his  study  held  strong  implication 
for  teachers  and  their  need  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  of  their 
rewarding  and  controlling  behaviors  on  the  students.    He  suggested 
that  a  systematic  approach  toward  improving  the  positive  reinforce- 
ment behaviors- of  teachers  be  undertaken. 

The  idea  that 'the  general  anxiety  level  of  teachers  may  influ- 
ence the  test,  anxiety  leveLof  their  pupils  was  investigated  by 
Doyal  and  Forsyth .  (1973) .    The  correlation  between  the  test  .anxiety 
of  female  pupils  and  their  female  teachers*  manifest*  anxiety  was 
highly  significant  in  this  particular  study.    ^The  results  also 
suggested  that  a  teacher's  manifest  anxiety  had  a  general  influence 


on  his  pupils'  -test-anxiety  levels.    In  tKe  Xigh):  of  th&  strong 
relationship  demo nsl: ranted  between  female  pupils '  cest-anxiety  and  ^ 
female  teache*rs*  manifest  anxiety,-  the  investigatoi^  suggested  that 
further  research  be  done  to  examine  the  effect  .of  \aale  teachers'. 

.  •■  .  •        '  ■  -  ■  V 


manifest  anxiety  on  pupil  .test-anxiety ,  gis'well  as  ihe  relationship 
between  opposite  sexed  pupils,  and  teachers  on  measures  o.f  anxiety. 
Teacher  Behaviors  and  Pupil .Dependency  ^ 

Pupils  will,  of  their  own  accord,'  exhibit  varying. degrees  of 
^dependent  behavior  in  the  classroom.-   Pupils  who  need  constant  re- 

assurance  for  their  performances,  who  aeed  and  want  strong  teacher 

^»  '  :    '      ^.  ,   •  '   

supervision  and  .support  are  con'sidered  to  be  "dependency-pron^." 

*         .  »  ^  » 

In  a  study  by  Flanders,'  Anderson,  and  Amidon  (1961).,  the 
authors  stated  that  the  most" significant  factor  in  assessing,  the 

incidence  of  dependent  behavior  within  a  classroom^ias  the*' pattern 

«...  "   .       .       '  ■     "  ►  . 

of  control  used  b.y  the  teacher.*  ^  Teachers  who  exert  more  control 
than  the  "average''  teacher  exact  dependent  and  compliant  behavior 
,  f rom  their  pupils.  *  The  purpose  of  t^iis  study  was  to  .develop  an  , 
instrument* to  measure  depehdency-prorieness  in, pupils  and  to  report 
the  findings  of  related  studies  applying  measures  of  dependency,  as 
well  as 'the  resuljts  of  the  developed  test.    Anderson  (I960)- had  re- 
ported that  high  dependent  prone  pupils  preferred  a  less  dit^ective 
teacher  compared  to  lower  scori^^g  students,  and  that  *girls  pire- 
ferred  less  directive  teachers  in  comparison  with  boys*  prefer-  - 
etices.    The  investigators  reported  that  their;,  instrument  identified 


pupils  wKb  respon-^  differently  to  teachex:  conlgbtol.  methods  and  could  : 
be  helpful  in  providing  control  for  studies,  of  various  teaching  * 
methods.    The  investigators  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  relation-* 
ship  between  dependency-»pro?ieness  and  creativity  in  that  high 
'dependency  r^apbnsfes  m^y^be  geared  to  approval  rather  th^in  to  pupil 
expression  ^f^^eatiVity.    I,t  might  also  be.  hypothesized  that 
tea'chers  wtio  are  more  contrdllirig  and  mp^e^'ex^c ting  of  dependent 
behavior  may  aversely  affect  the  cre^ativity  of  thei'r  pupils\ 

^The  interactions  of  depend,ent  behavior  with^ pajrental  response 
was  studied  by  Osofsky'  and^O'Connell  (1972)  v^ho  reported  jthat  when 
five-year-old  girls  exhibited  dependent  behaviors,  their  mothers  and 
father?  increased  both  verbal  'and  physical  interactions  with  thetn, 
and  di^playad  more,  controlling  behavior  toward  them.    This  study 
might  suggest  further  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
supportive,  '•parenting"  teacher  and  the  behavior  of  dependency- 
prone  pupils  and  their  effect  In  eliciting  dependency  supporting  '  ^ 
behaviors  from  teachers..    The  study  reported  that  mothers  wexfe  more 
of  tiea  inclined  to  encourage  th.e  efforts  of  their  children  .while 
fathers  more. often  helped  them  perjEorm  the  assigned  task.  These 
two  forms  of  attending  behavior  might, be  indicative^ o^  a  teacher's 
dependency  supportive  behaviors  in  the  classroom; 

The  relationship  between  indirect  teacher  behavior  and  elemen- 
tary pupils'  changes  in  attitude  and  their  academic,  gains  as  reported 
by  Soar,  and  in  the  Duffey  arid  Martin  (1973)  and  Webb  (1971)  studies 


•  .       .  -        ^-      ■■  ■    .    :  \. 

using  junior  high  school  pupilp  were  not  replicated  in  a  study  by 
Mason- X1970)  with,  high  schoal  juniors  ati^  seniors.    Mason  offers/ 
several  piossible  condifci'ons  that  raaj^-have  contributed  to  his  / 
fksQure  to  replicate:     (1)  the  relationship  between*  Che  quality;*  of 
teacher-studenc  interpe^rsonal  relations  and  teaching  style  may 
decrease  as  student  age  increases,  (2)  high  school  s^dents  do' no' 
remain  with  one  teacher  as  locg  as  elementary  students  .doj 
sequently  come*'to,  expect  different  behavior  from  diE^ 
^and- (3)  the  difference  in  academic  cTimate  of  hi^'^sch 
elementary  school  leads  to  a  different  quality  in  the  r 

\  ^ '  . 

bV^ween  pupil  and  teacher.    The  investigator 
pursux^t  of*  this  relationship  .using  academic 

than  total  school  experience  as  the -data  .sour, 

*  \^  «  * 

Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Aggressive , Behavior  ' 

None  of  the  studies  reported  In^.  this  s^cti^n  h^ve  bden' con- 
ducted in  school*  settings,    however,  \fehe  aggressive  behaviors' 
examined  are  o'ften  exhibited  in  school  settihgs'by  pupils.  These^ 
studiejs  investigated  conditions  that  appeared  to  encourage  or 

f  -     ;         -  '  1 

'discourage  aggressive  child  behavior  and  may  provide  information 

•        •    ••)       '    ~  " 

^  useful  to  teachers  in  their  eflforts  |to  create  positiye -classroom 

climates.^  '  * 

Studies  by  Hicks  (1965),  Madsen  (1968),  D^banoski  and'Parton 
-(1971)  all  repprt^d^the  effects  of, observed  aggressive*  bel;ia^ior  on 

subsequent  imitative  aggress^Lv^  behavior  by  children,- and 


t  parglcularly.by  boys*    Aggressive  behaviprs  modeled  by  adults  seem. 

to  cue  children^^Co  .increase  aggressive  behaviors  and  Co  extend  th6 

limilj^  for  their  own  aggressive  behavior*         '  .*  - 

SiegaX  and  Kohh.(r959)  found  that  adult  behavior  had  two   .    *,  ' 

important  effects  on  the  aggressive  behavior  of  children.    When  aft 

adult  is*  present,-  children  appear  to  release  the  responsibility  for 
*      *  •  • 

their  behavior  to  the  adult  and  permit  the  adult  td  mediate  their 
.  behavior,  setting  and  maintaining  the  limits.     In  the 'absence  of 
r-adtii-t-^pervi-sionT'Chjildren  tended'  to  implement  , their  own  limita- 
tions  of  .aggressive  behavior.'  The  amount  of  time  ip  takes  children 
to  implr'u.  nt  .limitations  on  aggressive  behavior^  is  considered  to  be 
a  function  of  maturity.    This  research  study  identifies  one  role 
that  adult . control  can  play  in  encouraging  or  discouraging  aggressive 
b^hayior,  and  also  suggest^  that  pupils  shoufS'  be  giyen  opportuniti^ 
e:tercise  dheir  self-control^ 7^7    ^  .  '  • 

Adjustment  and  Developmental  Problems  and  Programs 

Coven,  Dorr,  Tzzo.  Madonia  and  Trost  (1971)  report  a  series  of 
''studies  initiated  in  1958  in  which  they  developed  methods  for  ear'ly 
identification  of  pupils  with  adjustment  problems*  and  began  pro- 
grams  aimed  at*  early  secondary*  prevention.    Pupils,  entering  the 
first  grade  of  the  ex^erimeatal  school  w^ere  screened  for  possible 
school  dysfunction  probl,ems.    Approximately  307.  of  the  entering 
pupils  were  identified  for  the  preventive  program,  and  weue  given 
additional . help  and  attention  from  housewife  aides  whoh^d  been 


trained  for  six  weeks  to  work' directly  with  the  children  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  psycholpgisX A  full-time  school  "psychol- 
ogist^and  a  ^school  .social  worket  ha$i  been  hired  for  the  program. 
'The  authors  reported  that  pupils  with  jjotential  -school  dysfunction 
can  be  detected  early  in  their  school  career  and  that  teachers  and 
aides,  rated  the  program,6f£ect:ive -in  reducing  pupils'  acting  outj 
under-soci^lizatijbn  behaviors  and  learning  disability  problems. 
In  .a  previous  report  of  this  study,  Cowen,  Zax,  Izzo  and  Trost 
(1966)  reported  ttiat  identified  experimental  pupils  were  rated  as  . 
better  adjusted  by  teachers,  had  obtained  lower  scor'es  on  measures 
of  pupil  anxiety  and  lying,  had  achieved,  higher,  on  a  standardized 
test,   h^(f  been  referred  less  to  the  school  nurse,  and  ha'd  received 
be.tter  grades  than  the  identified  .contrql 'Students  •    The  authors 
commeated  that  by  the  end'of  the  third, school,  year  it  was  quite 
clear  that  pupils  with  early  identifiable  emotional  disorders  had 
suffered  sei:ious  impainnent  in  the  academic,  achieveraen.t,  adjust- 
ment,  and  behavioral  spheres..    Continuing  studies  on  this  program 
were  reported  by  Cpwen,  Leibowitz  and  Leibowitz  (1968)*  in  which'^ 
six  non-professiona  ended  to.  teacher-referred  problem  pupils 

for  specific  time  periods'*  each  week  (about  thriee  and  a  half  .days 
r0c.  week),,  varying'  treatment  with  the  needjs  of  the  pupils/  Im- 
provement  was  again  r^epbrted  by  aide^  and  teacX^r^,  bat  th6  study  • 
Vas  not  designed  to  offer  feeneralizable  results.  •  Cowen  (1971)'*  re- 
ported  another  study  of  this -^program  in  which  the  ef-fectS'of 
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housewife  aides  and  college  student  aides  were  compared.  ^The  mean 

improvement/scores  .of  the  two  -experimental  grou'ps  combined  were 

significantlyvgreater  than  the  control  mean,. but  the  difference 

was'  mainly  due  to,  the  housewife  aide,  effect.    A  simple  t/test  showed 

that  pupils  o«f  the  college  aide  group  scored  higher,  than  the  con-s 

V  trols,  but  not  significantly.    The  gains  made  by  pupils  of  the 

housewife  aides  over  those  of  college  aides  could  be  explained- in 

■  «•    .  » 

several  ways:     (1)  housewives  had  been  selected  for  their  warmth  and 
rapport  witlj^  children  while  the  college  aides  were  not  screened, 
(2)  the  housewives  had  two^^years  of  experience  in  the  schools  while 
the  college  aides  were  new  ^t  the  job,  and  (3)  the  housewives  ,were 
familiar  with  school  personnel,  were  available  more  of  ten  .and  had 
,  more  flexible  hours  than the  college  aid«s.    These  studies  which 
extend  over  a  [ieri^od  from  1958  to  1971'  have  consistently  reported 
a  positive  impact  on  the  experimental  pupils  in  the  aide- treatment 
program^  but  Cowen  et  al.,  offer  the  following  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions.   The  study  had  been  restricted  tq  a  single  experimental 
^school  and  two  control  schools  and,  therefore,  factors  unrelated  to 
the  theoretical  content  of  the  program  could^have  affected  the  out- 
comes.   It  must*  also  be  noted  that  the/ evaluative  criteria  were 
tied  to  the  value  judgments  of  Investigators  in 'some  cases  (i«e., 
behavioral^ratings  were  made  by  teacher  j  who'  knew  which  clf?ldren 
were. -identi-f  ied  with  specific  treatmepi^  groups)..   In  addition,  a 
long-range  followrup  study  is  needed  (aVd  has  been  undertalcen)  to 
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..find  out  If  the  ef fects^demoAs trated  so  far  are  (1)  enduring  over 
time,  and'(2)  related  to  other  indicators  of  mental  health  distur- 
bances .which  are  more  of  the  face-valid  type..    The  authors  concluded 
that  the. high  incidence  (30%)  of  eatly  pathology  .and  the  already- 
serious  consequences  occurring  'within^^he  first  three  years  of 
school  suggest  a  need  for  intense  exploration /o.f  early  secondary 

'  preventive  measures,  and  of  treatment  interventions  which  could  be 
implemented  in  the  classroom  situation. 

Studies  by  Newton  and  Brown  (1967)  and  Rubin,  Simaon  and 
Betwee  (1966)  reported  similar  successes  in  treating .adaptive,  - 

•adjustment  and  development  problem^s  of  children  in  the  school 
setting.    Nevtoa  and  Brown  explored  the  usefulness  of  a  crisis 
intervention  model  and  employed  four  different  treatments  aimed^at. 

,  reducing  the-^.s tress  a^d  problems  (disorientation)  perception,  ^ 
speech,  and  social-interaction  deficits)  of  individual  pypils  who 
had  been  diagnosed  and  treated  in  a  summer  program  priopr  to  entry  . 
into 'school .    Although  their  9*tudy  awaits  the  application  of  re- 
search methodology  and  data  analysis,  'Newton  and  Brown  reported 
genefal  and  tentative  findings  indicating  that  the  crisis  model 
used  .appeared  to  be  an  .effective  concept  for  managing  the  stress 
experienced  by  pupils  in  the  school  setting.    They  suggested  that 

^the 'spontaneous  beh'a.vior  occurring,  in^  natural  stress  situations 

of  the  school  environment 'may  have  more  reality  and  learning  signi'- 

.ficance  than  methods  o'f  conventional  treatment  or  Teaming  models 
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designed  to  develop  insi|fi]fe  into  prob'leras  -  arid  behaviors.    Rubin  et 
^  • '       <s  .  •    :  .  . 

al.  (1966)  used  a  "psycho-^educatiorial"  treatment  described  as 

' 

utilizing  the  "content  approach  to  teaching,"  andj  "the  total  • 

■     /      •      ^'       '  '  ^ 

classroom  atmosphere"  in  a-  program  whix:h  vas  designed  to  correct 

the'greatest  obstacles  .to  progress  in  pupil  school  performance  and 

to  offer  beneficial^  experiences.    They  reported  that  the' greatest 

overall  ga;.ns  were  not  'in  academic  performances  iu't  were,  made  on 

measures  of  behavior  adjustment.    Pupils  described  as  JIdispriented" 

and  "unassertive"  appeared  to  'benefit  the  most  when  they  ^ere^  re- 

moved  from  the  stressful  situa.tion  of  the  regular  ,clas,s These 

pupils  responded  ^ith  a  reduction  in  their  maladaptive,  behaviors 

afte.r  they  were  offered  a  les§  complicated  environment,  more  struc- 

*     »  • 

ture,  and  more^teacher-pupil  interaction,  during  which  the  teacher 
could  correct  th-e  pupil's  misinterpretations  of  surroundings  or' 
perceptions.  « 

Stof^fer  (1970)    Glavin,  Quay  and  Werry  (1971)  and  Quarter  and* 
Laxer  (1970)  all  reported  studies  desi'gned  to  reduce  the  deviant 
and  basically  aggressive  .behaviors  of  problem  students.  Glavin 
et  al.,  reported  positive  academic. and  biehavior  changes  after  two 
years  of  an  individualiz.ed  "psycho-educatiotial"  program.  ^^Stpffer's 
^study  using  warm  and  empathetic  mothers  as  aides  in  three  months  o-f 
one-to-one  counseling  reported  more  success  with  shy,  withdrawn 

children  than  ^ith  aggressive  children,  although  i-mprovement  oc- 

^.  •  • 

purred  across  groups.*.    Quarter  and  Laxer  foun<3  that  a. -treatment 


program  of  small  group  counseling  along  with  an  indirect- approach 

of  introducing  material  on  aggression  and  frustration  in  seminars 

did  no£  reduce  problem. behaviors  in  their  subjects.    They  suggested 

that  the  treatment  may  well  have-  served  instead  as.  a  reinforcement 

of' a  self-image  as  a  "trouble  maker,"  an  image  valued  by  these 

junior  high  subjects.-  * 

The  more  serious  maladaptive  behavior  described  as  "school 

phobia"  has  beefi  investigated'  by  Levanthal' and  Sills  (1964)  who 

.see  this  extreme  problem  aa  deriving  from  a  child's*  unrealistic 

self-image.    An  extensive  review  .of  theories  and  treatments  for, 

school  phobia  has  been  compiled- by  Goldenberg  and  Golde'nberg 

(1970).    It  *is  of  importance  for  teachers  and  educators  to  note 

*  * 

that  there  is -universal  agreement  among  theorists  tlj^att  children 
with  this  piroblein  should  Be  returned  to  the  classrpqm  a.s  sooa  as  . 
possible.    Once  in  the  classroom,  the.*  treatment  of  a  scljool  phobic*, 
child  becomes  one  requir'ing  considerable 'cooperation  among  therapist, 
parents,  teachers  and  school  administrators.    Early. identification 
by  the  .teacher  and  early  interventidn  with  treatment  is  reported  ^ 
•as  s.ignificant  in  returning  school  fihobic  pupils  to  their  regular 
classrooms.    Both  teachers  and  administrators*  should  be  alerted  to 
the  necessity  of  differentiating  the  achoo.l  phobic    child  from 
children  with  other  maladaptive  behavior  problems  and  should  b^- 
come  more  familiar  with  the  early  behavioral  indices  of  school 
phobia.  .  ,  " 


Specific  Teacher  Behaviors  Addressing  Pupil  Anxiety,  Aggression  and 

.*       *  * 

Dependency  ,  .  " 

Mull^er  and  Madsen  (1970)  reported  positive  results  in  using 
desensitization  techniques  to  reduce  pupil  anxiety  in  test  situa- 
tions and  reading  performances;  respective^ly.    Felker,  Stanwyck, 
and  Kay  (1973)  reported  the  success  ofj-cultivating  self-reward 
behavior  in  children  -to  enhance  their  self-concept  and  reduce  their 

**  ^  •  ^ 

anxiety.    In  the  Felker,  et  al.,  study,  a  significant  reduction-  in 
•  me^n  scores  of  anxiety  from  pre-  ^  postte'st  X£*^*005)  was  re- 
ported, although  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
^experimental  and  control  groups.    The'authors  attributed  the  lack 
of  *dif ference  in  experimental  and  control  groups',  posttests  to  the 
teacher  enthusiasm  for  the  program  which  spread  from  ex-perimentjal 
teachers  to  Controls  during  the.  trfifatment  period. 

Meathenia  (1971)^reported  the  aiiccess  o£  a  program  implemented 
with  kindergarten  pupils  to  alleviate  recurring  fear  and  anxiety 
after  a  trauma'tic  event  in  the  lives  of  the  children.    Although  no  ^ 
evaluative  methods  were  us'ed,  Meathenia  reports  that  after  experi- 
encing ^  severely  damaging  tornado  in  which  the  pupils  had  suffered 
personal  loss  and  injury,  pupils  were  able  to  work  out  their  anxiety 
and  fear  of  storms  through  a  program  encouraging  physical  and  verbal 
expression.. arid  exploration  of  their  feelings.''  '  . 

The  results  of  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  dependent 
behavior  Kave  been  reported  by  several  investigators.  Since 
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dependent  behavior  .is  characterized  by  approval  seeking,  approval  ' 
cAn  be  construed  as  nurturapt  and  reinforcing  of  dependent  behavior. 
Ha'rtup  (1958)  found  that  nurturapce^withdraval  was  significantly  re-^ 
lated  to  faster,  oiore  accurate  learning'  for  girls  arid  also  improved 
the  perforinance.-iJ^^pendent  boys.    LQw-de pendent'  boys,  however, 
worked  better  under  consistent  nurturajipe.     Speer,  Briggs  apd        '  ^ 
Gavalas  (1969),,  in  examining  the*  possibility  that  lack' of  rein- 
forcement for  competence  (initiating  behaviors)  ^might  be  more  '* 
potent  in  encouraging 'dependent  responses  than  actual  nurturance  of 
dependent  behavior,  found  that  dependent  and  competent.  beHavior 
did  not  appear  to  be  mutually  exclusive.    Using  a-  ratio  of  depen- 
dent, to  competent  behavior,  they  reported  that  pre-school  girls  had 
a  higher  ratio  of  dependent  to  competent  behaviors  than  boys  and-  that 
bpys  exhibited*  more'  compe tent '  thati  dependent  behaviors,  suggesting 
a  possible  sex  difference  at  this  age  level.    They  found  that 
dependent-reward  pupils  had  morjje  dependent  than  competent  behavior 
when  compared  with  competent-regard  or  no-rewaifd  pupils*  However, 
since  the  amount  of  dependent  behavior  was  not  appreciably. dif- 
'ferent  between  the  groups,  they  suggested  that  simple  reinforcement  ■ 
of  behavior  as  a  change  a^ent  may  be  over-rated.    Tarke  (1967) 
reported  dnly  mild- support  for  the  theory  that* nuntura nee  with- 
vdrawal  has  a  positive  effect  for  producing  greater  resistance  *  to 

deviant  behavior  in  young  children.    Parke  found  that  nurturance 
?  '  * 

had  a  greater  impact,  for  increasing  resistance  behayiors  for  girls, 


especially  vhen  the  source  of  approval  was  female.    Burton,  Allin- 

smith  and  Macpoby  (1966)  have  investigated  the  effects  of  sex  of  ex 

perimenter  and  sex  of  subject  in  a  similar  study.    They  found  that 

girls  did  not  conform  toj^rules  more  than  boys,  and  that,  in  general 

all  the  ^chiTldren  appeared  to  be  more  conformed  to  rules  when  with 

•  f  • 

aa  adult  of  the  opposite  sex.    Boys 'did "exhibit  more  deviant 

.(cheating)  belvavior  than  girls  when  adult  attention  was  withdrawn, 
but  the.  authors  suggested  th§t  their  findings  were  subject  to 
several  in^terpreta tions  and  .were  not  conclusive.  '-Gentry  (1970) 
examined  the  interruption  of  positive  reinforcement  opportunities 
as  an  antecedent  of  aggressive  behavior  in  chiidren  and  found  that, 
while  it  ,did  not  incr,ease  aggressive  behavior  for  children  in  gen- 
eral, irxterruption  of  positive  reinforcement  ;did  produce^  an  increase 
in  the  overall  activity  of  the  young  female  ^subjects However,  it 
is  suggested  by  the  authors  that  this  reported  sex  difference  may 
have  resulted  ftom  using  play  apparatus  in  the.  test  that  was  more 
.familiar  to  five-year-old  girls  than  to  boys,  of  this  agev 
Teacher  Behaviors  Sugj^ested  by  Research' on  Chi  Id-Rearing  and  Family 
Influence  .      •  • 

•   Baumrind  (1967)  studied  the-  social  competence  behaviors  of  pre- 
/  *     .  -  * 

school  children  in  relation  to  parental  child-rearing  th^t  influence 

the  social  competence  of  children*    Pattern  I  children,  identified^ 

as  the  most  mature  and  competent  boys  and  girls,  had  parents- who 

were  essentially  firm,  lo.ving;  demanding,  and  understanding,  in  their 

*.       *  '  ^ 
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relationships  with  the  child.    Pattern  II  children  were  described  ^s  * 
discontent,  withdrawn,  and  distrustful  (dysphoric  and  disaffiliative, 
in.  Baumrind^s  terms)  and  had -parents  who  were  firm,  punitive  and  un- 
af fectiopate.    Pattern  III  children  were  described  as  itiunature,        .  • 
dependent, 'with  little  splf-control;  -and  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
from  novel  .experiences.    Mothers  of  Pattern  III '^rhildren  were 
moderately  loving  and  lacking  in. control,  ^hile  the  fathers  were 

ambivalent  and  lax  in  their  parent  role.  / 

•■^  .      '  ' 

The  parenting  behaviors  of  Pattern  I  (Mature)  children  reflected 

a  balance  of  high  nurturance  with^  high  control  characterized  by 

giving  reasons  and  ertcouraging  verbal  give  and  take»    These  parents 

made  high  demands,  h^d  clear  communication,  used  pov?er  openly  and  ^ 

non-manipulajtively,  and  exhibited-  an  ability  tc  maintain  a  guiding 

*  »         •  • 

control  without  inviting  rebellion  or  passivity  from  their  chiTdren*  . 
The  author  commented  that  restrictiveness  and  control  were 'not 
synonomous  and  that  the  '^interacting  effects  of  restrictiveness  and 
warmth  clearly  differ  from  the  interacting  effects  of    control  and 
warmth."    In  Baumrind^s  interpretation,  control  interacts  with  Warmth  t 
encourage  mature  behavior  in  children,  while  restrictiveness  leads  to 
inhibiting,  dependent,  and  submissive  behaviors.      *  . 

Santrock  (1970)  investigated  the  social  behaviors  of  children  * 
.whose  fathers  were  absent  from  the  ho.me  and  found  that  father  ab- 
sence may  be  iTelated  to  compensatory  aggressive  behaviors  or  dep^n- 
dency  behavior  as  a  result  of  more  feminine/maternaL  influence. 
Biller  ,(1970)  makes  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  role  of 
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aggression  as  a' compensatory  behavior  and  suggests  that  aggressive 
behavi-or  tnay  also  be  used  by  father-absent  boys  in  order'to  gain* 
peer  acceptance.  . 

An  apparently  developmental  difference  in  boys'  frustration- 
aggression  relations  has  been  reported  by  Cohen  (1971)  who  investi- 
gated frustration-aggrQ^ssion  experiences  of  males  at  fourth  and 
sixth  gra,de  level's.    Cohen  defined  the  exp^erience  in^  terms  of  punir 
tlve,  restrictive,  and  rejection  encounters  with  parents,  teachers 
and  peers,  .correlated  .with  measures  of  overt  aggression.  .  Fourth 
grade  jubjects  sho\vred[^f rustration  correlated  significantly  with 
aggression  in  a  negative  di^eirtipn.    Sixth  grade  boys'  showed, 
frustration  associated  with  peers  to  be^orcelatetl  with  aggression* 
Cohen  concluded  that  fourth  grade  boys  suppressed  aiggtes.54ve^behavio 
when  frustrated  and  suggested  that  this  behavior  may  have  Been 
related  to  the  tendency  of  younger  boys  to  generalize  frustration 
experiences  and  to  continue  to  use  the  adult  world  as  their  frame 

V 

of  reference,  while  the  sixth  grade  students  appeared  to  differ-' 
entiate  between  frustration  experiences,  using  both- peer  and  . 

adult  reference's  to  become  free  of. adult  control.    Shantz  and  . 

•       >  ■  < 

Voydanoff  (1973)  also  found  an  age  difference  in  young  boys* 
abilities  to  dilf fe-renti^te  between  intentional  and  accidental 
pf evocation  of .a-ggressive  response.    Boys  aged  nine  to  twelve 
years  differentiated  and  responded  less  aggressively  to  accidental 
over  intentional  provocation,  while  seven-year-olds  failed  to 


differentiate  between  the  two  circumstances,.  *  Twe'lve -year-old  boys 

•  •  •  N 

responded,  less  aggressively  to  intentional  verbal  provocation  than 
intentional' physical  provocation,  but  nine-  and  seven-year-old  boys 
did  not  mal^e  this  differentia tion\    Subjects  across  age  groups  ^ho 

ware  aske'd  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  provocation  could  dif- 

•>      ,       *     ■     *  * 
ferentiate  between  intentional  and  accidental  provocation  but  did 

not  distinguish  between* verbal  and  physical  provocation. 

Deur  and  Parke  (1970)  examined  the  role  of  punishment  as  an^ 

inhibitor  of  aggressive  behavior  and  reported  ,that,  with  their 

second  and  trfird  grade  subje^cts,  punishment  consistently  applied 

had- a  suppressive  effect  on  the  strength  and  p.ersistence  *of  agres- 

sive  response  in  boys*    The  authors  also*  reported  chat  a  previous. 

'^history  of  inconsistent  punishment  and  reward  of  aggressive  behavior 
resulted  in,  more  resistance  to.  the*  use  of  consistently  applied    •  v 
punishment  and  more  resistahce  to  extinction  of  aggressive  behavior. 
By  extrapolation,  .teachers  may  find  the  parenting  behaviors 

^described  for  Pattern  I  of  Baumrind's  groups  to  be  an^effective 
model  for  helping  children  develop  mature  social  behaviors.  The 
studies  of  aggressive  behavior  should  give  som6  insight  into  ^ 
possible  sources  of  aggressive  behavior 'as  well  as  problems  chil- 
dren have  in  dif fereptia ting  provocations  in  order  to  make  more 
appropriate  responses*    Teachers  might  help  children  make  these 
differentiations  and  help  them  handle  aggressive  behaviors  more 


accepcab.ly,  wfiile  at  the  same  time,  correcting  unacceptable  aggres- 
sSxoh  in  a,  consistent  and  firm  .manner. 
'   \R6berpspn  and  Dotson  (19^9)  examined  students'  manifestations 
of  affiliative  behavior  in  relation  to, pexceiv^d  parental  expres*^ 
si.vity  :and  subjects^  anxiety  or  stress..    The  reported  resjuilts 

.  .    -      .  •   .      :  / 

yid/tcated  that  first-born  subjects  who.  react  to  stre'ss  .with  anxiety 
^nd  who  perceive  their  parents  as  affectionate  and  indulgent  are  t 
likely  to  exhibit  a'ffiliative  betiaviors  under^stress,  while  first-, 
borns  who  verbally  express  high. anxiety  will  not  exhibit  as  much  ^ 
af  filiation.    The 'gene'ral  reactions  of  seeking  association  and 
support,  and' of  discussing  feelings  and  events  should;  be.  re^tognized 
,by  teachers  as  methods  pupils,.^ua<^  to  cope  with  stre'ss  and  anxiety 
in  situations  suqh  as,  testing. 

A  study  by  Wolman  (1970)  undertaken -.with  a  population  of 

•        •  •  .  •         ^     ^     .  .  *'  .  * 

delinquent  adolescent  boys  and  girls  dealt  with  what  might  be  con- 

sidered. -more  extreme  behavior  but  still  offers  some  insight  into 
normal  r^dole^cent  behaviars  as  well.  .  Wolman  investigated  the  re- 
latipnship  between  early  r? collec tipns  of  childhood  aad  the  objec- 
.tive  perception  of  significant  others  during  adolescence.    He  re- 
ported  that  early,  memories  charac  terized-.as  slrccorant  and.  need- 
fulfilling  combined" with  early  memories  of  abasement  and  abnegation 

impaired  his  subjects'  objectivity  in  their  perceptions  of  signifi- 

*       .  »•       .  * 

cant  others,  while  memories  of  .independent  activity  and  confronta-, 

tion  improved  the  ojbjectivity  and  maturity  of  subjects'  perceptions.. 
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The 'invescigacor  suggesCed  thac  part  of  Che  conflict:  inherent -ia 

the. adolescent 'process  is  Che  nefed  "co 'mourn  the  loss  of  and  resist 

the  passive  wish  foor  one's  parents,"  and  to  attempt  to  establish  an 

.identity  and  ma  cure  relationships.    The^e  conflicts  must  "be  resolved 

at  least,  in  p.art  before  the  adolescenc  is  capable  of  more  objective 

and  mature  perception' and  realistic  appraisal. of  their  significanc 

'others.    Teachers-who  are  constancly  made  aware  of  Che  conflicting 
r  •      '  •    .  •  .       '  • 

atcicudes  ^nd  behaviors  of  adolescenCs  might  be  of  assi-stance  Co  pupi 

■  ,   .    ■  ■•         -    .  ■  -    ^  .     .   '  '  ^  • 

in  helpin'g  them  press  for 'r^'saJLutions  by  reducing  demands 'for 
dependenc  behaviours  and  by  sppporcing  their  pupils'  ^struggles  ,for 
mature  identities,  *    .      -  .  ,     '  ' 

Organizational  Scracegieg  Relaced  Co' Pupil  Stress  and  Anxiety 

The  Craditipnal  setting,  for  public  .education  has  "changed  con-  "* 
.siderably  in  the  pasc  two  decades.    Wha*t  was  innovacive,  one  year 
\ecoraes  in"s ticutionaliz^d  in  the  next  five'  as  desks  are  decached*  * 
from  cheir  moorings  and  the  single^  teacher  scanding  .at  Che  front, of 
a  rectangular  world  mo veg  into'a  ceam  teaching  or  *differenciat€|3 

•  « 

scaffing  approach  .to  teaching.    New  meth^sds,  new  curriculum,  and  i 

new  brgSnizatio,ftal  scracegies  have  all. been  tntro'ducBd  for  as.cenr 

'V  >  •  • 

•'sibly  only  one  p.urp.6se       improving  e^ducacion.    Although  the 

cijnace  cricerion  is  the  academi'fc^achieyemecft  of  pupils,  (iiJfier- 

enc  organizational  strac*^gies  may  improve"  the  .educational  system 

by  offering  more  environmencal  opportunici^s  .for  po^sitive  self- 

concepc  development..    Improving  pupil  SQlf-concep.t  may  not  raise  ' 


tte  mean  of  academic  achievement,  but  it  may  increase  the  number  of 

pupils  achieving  a-ti"  the  mean,  or  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  who 

*  .  .       •  ^'         •        •  ^  • 

fail  in  school^  ot  the  number  who  drcJp  out*  of  school. 
•    .  .  •'«.••  ^ 

These  strategies  should  be  examine<J  in  the  light;  of,  their 
efficac^  in  reducing  the  stress  and  anxiety  of  pupils.  Through 
supportive  and  responsive  *  ervvironbents  ^  teachers  may  reduce*  the 
negative  'impact  of  the  school  experience  on  some  pupiljs*  developing 
self-conceit .       •  ^        *  *      *  ^  ^ 

^  •  The  following  jthree  studies  offer  some  research  results  tnat, 
apply  to  this  section,,  if  only  peripherally. 

Berk  ^1971)  reported  that  rn  her  research  on  nursery  school 
'environments  and  children's  adaptation  modes  the  ^ingl^e  environ- 
mental  characteristic  affecting. the  incidence  of  stress  was  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  nursery  school  program.    Using  the  Wolfsdn  an*d  Jacksdn 
Qonflict  category  system  reported  earlier  in  this,  chapter ,  com-  * 
pavisqns    2ve  made  between  a  Montessori  instructional  program  and 
a  university  nurse.ry  free-play  program.    The  comparison  showed  signi- 
flccint  differences  in  the  frequency  and  type  of  "Stress  incidents  found 
l*a  these  two  instructional  environments.    Th^  Montessori  program 
had  a  .greater  incijdence  oi  total  stress  events  with  the  category 
representing  teacher  interruptioa  of  pupil's  desire  contributing  the 
g^-eatest  number  of  stress  incidents.    The  author  suggested  that  the 
instructional  nature  of  the  Montessori  program  was  •  responsible  for 
the  concentration*  of  events  in_  this"  category .    The  Vlontessori  •  ' 


program  is  designed  to  control  for  conflict  between  children  ^nd 

conElict  or  stress  arising  fronj  a  discrepancy  between  a  child's 

.clesire  and  his  ability*    Ther.e  we.re  greater  numbers  of  incidents*  of 

one  child's  desire  vs4*another  childjs  desire  ,* 'Child  cjesire  vs« 

clutter-crowds,  and  also  mo^e  frequent  use  of  yefbal  adaptation  . 
^  ,  •  •    •  • 

strategies  in  the  free-play  nursei^y  school  environment*    The  author 
faru|d  '  support  in  this  study*  for  acknowledging  the  importance  of 
the  interdependency  of  environraentaT  and  behavioral  phen^oraenon  in  » 
thai:  the  enyiro'nmental  characteristics  become  the  conditions  that 
determine  the  type  of  stress  and  prescribe  the  appropriate  behavioral 
responses  to  stress*  ^ 

Irf  a  study  based  on  a  survey  of  a  Mexican-American  and  Anglp- 
American  sample  of  160  first  graders  and  382  sixth  graders \Schmidt 


and  Gallessich  (1971)  reported  that  team  teaching  Vie Ided  lower 
anxiety  levels  in  general  for  all  first  grade  girls  and  for  Mexican- 
American  pupils  at  the  first  and  sixth  grade  levels  when  compared 
to  the  anxiety  levels  of  subjects  in  a  self-contained  classifoom 
situation.    The  itiveatigators  suggested  that  the  availability  of  1 
more  chan  one  female  model  in  the  team  situation  "incre^ed  the 

.      .';  ■  ■    /;•     ■  ..'  . 

pupils-*  chances  for  obtaining  teacher  approval  and  that  perhaps  ^ 
the  presence  of  colleagues  motivated  team  teachers  to  maintain  a 
more  positive  relationship  with  their  pupils* 

Ruedi  and  West  C1923) -.faund.that  inteTmediate  pupils  in  an  open 
cljassroom' situation,  viewed  their  school  as  more  fifiendly  and  less 


threatening  than  .pupils  in  a  traaitional,  self-contained  setting. 

However*,  the  "authors  cautioned  that  this  finding  may  have  been  due 

to  chance,  since. only  this  *one  correlation  out  of  the '20  examined 

attained  statistical  significance.    The,  19  .non-significant  coxrela- 

tions  were  obtained  with  variables  from  a  global  self-concept 

instrument  which  .may  not  have  been  sufficiently  discrimina trrig  as  ^ 

a  measure'.of  self-conc&pt  related  to  the  school  experience*  In 

addition,,  the  .sample  was  of  insufficient  size  for  the  number  of 

correlations  sought  in  this  study.    The  author  suggested  that 

multi|Jle*  criteria  for  self-concept  measures  should  be  used*  in 

future  st.udies  examining  the  ef'fect  of  open  classroom  and  tradi- * 

tional  "School-  settings.  '  1 

^  The  studies  on  the  psychological  construct  of  the  sense  of 
*       •'        ■  /  *  * 

Bodily  Self  cited  i'n  this  chapter  have 'been  placed  i.n  a  theoretical 
pcfntext  and  have  been  considered  from  d  perspective^  which,  with  ver 
few  exceptio.ns,  bears  little  relationsifip  to  the  reporting  investi- 
*gator's  original  purpose  in  conducting  his  s-tudy  and  interpre ti^ig 
.his  results.    The  theoretical  context  in  which  we  are  viewing  thesd 


.    •  If 

studies  presents  the^  psychological  cons truc'ts  of  self  as  products 
of  the  individual's'  psychological  experiences.    We  have •ccnsiderec^ 
these  studies  in  the  light  6f  the  informati'^Kand  insight  they  can 
contribute  toward  understanding  the  effect  of  certain  tegcher  behav 

r 

iors  as  psychological  experie.nces  from  which  the  pupil  derives  the 
senses  of  self.  •        *  "      i    *  . 
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^The  initial  sense  of  self  described  as  the  Sense  of  Bodily 

Self  Includes  a  sense  of  self  as  a  physical^entitythat  has  boundaries 

and  possesses  physiological  and  psychological  characteristics.  * 

These  characteristics  define  the  self 'as  an  object  and  as  a.  stimulus 

to  others.    The  sense  of  Bodily  Self  also  includes  a  seriseTo^f  self 

continuity  as  the  sense  of  self  that  persists  through  psychological 

and  physical  events  of  change  across  time.    It  includes  as  welt,  a  *i 

bas'ic  sense  of  trust  or  mistrust  as  the  initial 'p^ychologiaal  ^ta'te 
*  *  '  •  .  .         /  , 

arising  from  the  first  interactions  of  the  s^elf  in-relatiOA  to  others  ♦ 


and  the  environment.    The  psychological  experiences  from  whifch  the 
senses  of  self  are  formed  occur  in  relationship  with-  significant 
others  and'  the  environment.    The' interaction  betveen  the  developing  ' 
self,  his  significant  others,  and  his  environment  constitutes  the 
behavioral  dialogue  /in  which  ^elf-concept  development  occurs.-  • 

The  behavioral  dialogue  6f  the  clas.sroom  consists  o^-  the 
interaction  between  the  pupi!  as  a  devel9ping  self,  the  teacher  .as  a* 
significant  or  salient  other,  and  all  other  persons  xncluding  the 
physical  setting  a^  th.e  interacting  envi;:onment.  .  The  reflections, 
responses,  and  intjsrpretations  provided  by  the  significant  others  ' 
and  the  environment  form  the  psychological  experiences  from  which 
the  developing  self  derives  a  concept  of  self-as-object,  and  through 
which  he  perceives  the  nature  of  his  impact  upon  significant  others 
and  the  en\  ironment.    Within  this  theoretical  context,  th'en,,  the 
teacher's  behaviors  as  a  significant  oi:her  and  the- teacher's 
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behaviors  as  an  organizer  and  .controller  of  the  iateracting  environ- 
ment can  be  perceived  as*  having  a  direct  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  sfenses  of  self  for  each  pupil  in  the  classroom. 

The  efforts  df  research  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  tsrsk 
of  identifying' teacher"  behaviors  and  re^onses  to  "pupil  characterisr 
tics  that  have  an  effect  on;^  the  academic  achievement  of  pupils.  Since 
the  value  for  academic  achievement  dominates  all  areas  of  educational 
research,  most  sti  Jies  of  self^concept  development  in  pupils  are 
undertaken  to  determine 'if  Improved  self-concepts  in  pupils  will, 
effect  an  improvement  in  pupil  academic  achievement.    Research  on* 
teacher  responses  to  the  physiological  and  environmental  character-  . 
isti/cs  of  pupils  and  the  relationship  df  tjeacher  xespQnse  to  pupil's* 
sense  of  Bodily  Self  is  very  sparse.    There  is  some  evidence  in  the 

present  body  of  research  that  teachers  do  respond  to  pupil  charac-. 
•  ■         \  .  »  »  * 

teristics  of  sex,  race,  and  socio-economic  status  and  there  are  / 
some  suggestions  that  differential  teacher  responses  to  these  pupil 
characteristics  may,af£ect  the  acadei^c  performances  of,  pupils. 
Teachers'  responses  to  pupil  ch*aract6risti^Sxalso  appear  to  re*- 
fleet  the  values  and  standards  of  middle-class  society  and  empha- 
size  the  teacher  s  function  as  a  model  and  purveyor  and  reinforcer 
of  middle7Class  norms  and  beliefs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  that  cpuld  be  derived  from  the 
present  research  would  be  for  .each  teacher  to  achiev*e  or  increase 
his  objective  awareness  of'  his  own  style  of  response  to  the 
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physiological  and  psychological  eharacteristics  of  his  pupils  and 
to  give  more  attention  to -the  nature  of  the  psychological  and 
physical  environment  he  is  creatijig  in  his^l-assrooms^ 

There  are  indications  in  the  jxresent  research'  literature  that 
tfie  role  of  the  teacher  as  a.  purveyor  and  reinforcer  of  middle-dlass 
values  and  standards  influences  the  teacher *s  performance  as  a 
significant  oth^r  and  affects  the. images  of  the  Bodily  Self  reflecte.d 
to  each  pupil.    The  differential  responses  of  teachers  to  physio- 
logical and-  psychological  characteristics  of  pupils  presently  reported 
in  research'-'studies  suggests  that  middle-class  values  and.  standards 
are  not  implemented  as  values,  ^standards-,  and  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  pupils,  but  as  the  basis  of  judgments  that  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  .the  behavioral  dialogue  that  will  exist  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil;    Teachers  may  cpmmunicate  their  responses  to 
pupil  characteristics  both  verbally  'and  nori-verbal.ly.    They  can 
express  their  judgments  and' impose  limitations  on  the  behavjLora.l 
dialogue  by  the  organization  of  seating  arrangements  -or  by  the 
amount  and/natur^  of  the  cbntact  they  initiate  with  individual  .  *  ^. 

pupils  or  help  pupils  initiate  with,  other  pupils. 

*  *  »i 

>         With  increased  awaife.ness  and  sensitivity  to  the 'level  of 

anxiety,  response  tp  frustration,  and  need  for  approval  expressed 

by  each  pupil  and  the  trust  or  mistrust  pupils"  exhibit  toward 

^their  school  situation  and  those  they  must  relate  to  in  the 'school,. 

teachers  can  help  each  pupil  acquire  a  more  positive  image  of  his^ 

•  '    ''^    »  '  • 
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Bodily  Self  and  to  experiience  the  acceptance  and  app^coval  essential 
for  re  vising,  his  constructs  of  social  behavior. 
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•    CHAPTER  -V  ,  . 

<       ,  Self  Identity  -     "  *  ' 

.  .      Teachers^  behaviors  and  pupils^  concept  of 

self-identity/ related  to  social  roles,  accept;ance, 

'  •  hostility,  self-awareness,  independence',  authority, 

'  openness  , and  ihe  acquisition  of •  langu.age. 

^  ..  The  psyqholigicq^l  construct  of /'Self-Identlty'V  represents  the 

sense  of  selfi  acquired  in  relation  to  significant  others-  and  t-heS 

environment.  'The  sense  of  self-identity  is  the  sense  qf  self  de- 

veloped  in  refererice  to  the  external  Environment  and  from  the 

reflection  and  response  to  self  made  by  external  sources.    The  be- 

t  .  •* 

hdvioral  dialogue  between  the 'developing  self  and  the  external 
enViroiunent* begins  with  the  first  imp'^t  of  the  developing  self 
upon  his"  environment.    In  this  initial  impact  the  interpretive 
roles  of.  the  .salient  'and.  significant  others  can  be  observed  as  they 
respond  to  the  presence  of  the  developing'  .seir  and  take  cues  for 
their  own  interacting  behaviors  frpm  their  interpretation  of  the 
physiological  st^te,  the  physical  movements,  and.' the  sounds  of  the 

developing. 'self  •    All^of  the  interpretations  made  by  the  salient  ^ 

.*  ■  •      '  •      *  -»  *  * 

and  significant  Qthers  bear  the  imprint  of  th^ir  unique  psy^ht^logi-^ 

cal  experiences  as  well  as  their  individual  socioecoi^i^  and  cul- 

taral  backgrounds.    The  dave^loping  self,  the  cop^rroHing  salient 

and  significant  others,  ahd  the  physical  jetlvironmefit  comprise  thd 

elements  of  the  behavioral  dialogue  but  o.f  which  the  ^enses  of  self 
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evolve; 

•  The  setase  of  the  Bodily  Self,. of  physical  entity  and  self-  . 
continuity  emerge  from  the  behavioral  dialogue  as  the  cognitive  and  . 
affective, processes  of  bhe  self-experiencing- the-seli  and  the  self--^ 
differentia ting-the-self-from-others,  continue  to  occur.    The  initial 
flow  of  varying  sensations  ebcpetienced  by  the.  developing  self  her 
comes  marked  by  repeated  physical  sensations  from  the  daily  bio- 
logical  cycle,  e.g.,  hunger,  rest,  etc.,  and  the  psychological  ex- 
periences from  the  constant  and  consistent  interpretation  and  re- 
sponse of  significant  others  to  the,  events  in  the  behavioral  dialogue 
The.  repetition  of  sensations  within  the  flow  of  experienced  sensa- 
.  tions  provijies  "a  basis  for  the  formation  of  cognitive  constructs 
.  and  behavioral  schema  through  the  cognitive  processes  of  association 
and  differentiation.     »  / 

Jhe,  constructs  formed  by  the"  developing  self  are  prodijcts  repre- 
senting the  behaviors  of  .both  sides  of  the  behavior aV^alogue~ the 
behaviors  of  the  developing  self  and  the  behaviors  ok  others.  V»hen 
significant  others  interpret  the  behavior  of  the  developing  self  as 
cues  for  food,  for  rest,  for  cleansing,  or'  for  fondling  and  atten- 
tion, the  significant  other  is,  in  a  sense,  participating  on  both 
sides  of  the  dialogue.    This  procei5s  of  dialogue  interpretation,  by 
its,  constancy  and  consistency,  serves  to  strengthen  the  association^ 
made  and  reinforces  t1ie  behaviors  of,  both  participants  in  the'dia- 
'  logue,    'For  example,  certai^n  physical  cues  of  the  developing  self 


which  have  been  initially  inteirpreted  by  the  significant  other  *as 
indicating  a- need  for  rest  can  become  the  behavioral  language 
through  which  the  developing  self  communicates  a  need  for  rest. 

.  By  their  differential  responses^to  the  beVavioral  cues  of  the  . 
develot)ing  self,  the  significant  and  salient  ^others  in  the  behavioral, 
dialogue  reflect  the  developing:  self  as  a  stimulus  for  their  behavior* 
and  provide, .the  pSycHological  event?  in  which  the  developing  self 
can  experience  his  impact  upon  others  and  the '  environmfeji't.    In  the  ^ 

'    ■ '  /■;  "      .  ,•      ■  '  I 

reflections' and  responses  of  others j  then,  the  .developing  self  ac-^- 

quires  a  sense  of  self  as  object  \ad  reinforcement  of  his  subjective 

sense  of  self  as  an  initiator  arl/performer,  ^ 

*  •** 

By  accepting  the  interpretations'  placed-  upon  his  behavior  by  • 

4 

the  significant  and^ salient*  others  in  his  environment,  events  within 
the  behavioral  dialogue  become  mutually  understood  experiences  for 
t*he  participants  in  the  dialogue.    These  mutual  experiences  from 
which  jjhe  developing,  self  has  acquitted  associations  and  interpreta- 
tions form,  the  foundations  of  a  coTnmunicaCion  system.    The  communi- 
cation  established  through  physical  motor  behaviors  forms  the  Basis 
for  acquiring  a  system       symbolic  coimnunication  but  body  language 
remains  as  "an ' effective  means  of .communication  throughout  life, 

As^  the  Symbolic  system  of  communiqation  is  acquired,  the  senses 
of  self  discovered  in'  tlie^  prece'ding  psychological  experiences-  can  be 
cognitiVely  organized,  identified*,  a^d  described  to  c^)mmunicate  the 
sense  of  se^lf-in-relatior^to-ofhers  |iot  only  to  the  self  as  a  part. 


of  *the  self-concept,' b^t  to  otljtfers  as. the  self^s  perceived  identity. 

.The  emphasis  placed  pn  'the  dynaiaics  of  rerationships  and  com- 

> 

munication  when  defining  the  psychological  ^construct  of  self-id  eritity 
also  introduces  and  underscores  the  importance  of  'the  role  that  cul- 
tural  valvies  play. in  the  forma tion  of  self-identity- and  in  the  operating, 
self-concept  of ,  eaqh  individual.    The  initial  coiimuuicatibn'~o'f~^ela-- 
tionship  i$,  ^s^ Erikson \descrihas  it,  a  message  of  acceptance  or 


rejection,  of  friendliness  or  hostility  toward  the  developing  s^li^..  * 
"^The  persxstenfie  of  tl  ^  initHaJL  message  results,  in  .an  int'ernali^ed. 

^  "set"  .in  j:he  attitude  of  the  developing  self,  not  only  toward  his 

*  •  i  '  *    /        '  '  ' 

objectified  self,  but  in  his  subjective  attitude  toward  all  others 

and  the  environment.    As  an  ui^derstanding  and'  interpretation  of  self- 

in-relatdton-to-others  ^including  .the  environment),  an' attitude  of 


trust  .or  mistrust  influences  the  interpretation  of  succeeding  psy-      '  • 
chological  .experiences  from  which  self-cbiicept  derives,  but  the  ppr- 
sistetnce  of  the  initial  attitude  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  many  opportunities  for  change  offered  in,  the  .^context  of  rela- 

tionships.    The  process -Ol  sel'f-identif ication  through  awareness  of 

•  •       '  "     .        '  '      ^  '  / 

s elf -in-pelat ion-to-others  is  an  expanding  and  incorporating  process  v 

as  well  as  a  disaffiliating  and  discarding  process. 

The  role  of  the  significant  othfer  in  the  process  of  establishing 

self-identity  is  difficult  to  over-emphasizeju^J^ 

message*  sent  to  the  developing  self  may  or  may  hot^  iDe  consciously 

known  tp  the  sender.    The  image  reflected  to  the  developing 'self  and  / 


the  content  of  .the  behavioral  dialogue  -between  the  developing'  self 
arid  the  significant-- other  ate,  in  large  paVt,  determined  by'  the  sel£- 
concept  and  self"?ebnserhs  of  the- 'significant  others."  Persistent- and 
.  behaviorally  expressed  sel£-conc*ems  that,  are  grounded  in  fe^rs,  such 
as  a  fear  of  responsibility,  a  fea^r  .of  incompetence,  or  a  fear  of 
inadequacy,  can  de.stroy  ox  reduce  the  behavioral  dialogue  to  a  monp- 
iogue  delivered  by  the  s.igiiif icant  other.    The  absence  pf  the  nexiessary 
dialogue  and  the  intrusion  of -the  self-coilcems*  of  significant  others 
into  the  reflected  Image  of  the  developing  3eff  can  affect  the 
process  *of  self-identity,  formation  in^a  variety  of  Vays.    Tl\e  sense 
of  self-identity  is  influenced  by  the  variance'  in  behavior  and  the 
characteristics  of  ,both  the  significant  other  and  the  deyeloping  sel^. 
However,  at  thi*s  point,  we  are 'doncerne<l , only  with  the  theoretical.- 
funptions  of  the  significant  other  that  facilitate  the  process  of~~~~  — 

self-awareness  and  the  formation' of  self-Mentity. 

'  »  .         '      ,  .*        ,  * 

^   If  th^  significant  other  only  allows  the  developing- self  .the 

role  of  a  negative  stimulus  in  th<^  behavioral  dialcfgue,.;the  perception 

and  awareness  of  self  will  be  that  of  the  sdlf  as  negatively  related 

to  others  and  the  emvlronment Xiy  in  addiction,  the  events  in  this 

primarily  monologicaJ^'relationship  h^vejbeen  kept  to  a  minimum,  thus 

providing  only  very  ♦limited  as^ell  as  "negative  psychological  ek- 

.periences,  the  developing  s6lf~may  thereafter  seek"  to.  maintaitri  a  low 

frequency  pf  interactive  events  with  others;  and  the  ehvircnro.ent,  . 

1      ,  I      ,  ' .        ;^  '  ■ 

'trLthdrawing  from,  avoid^-ng,  and  curtailing  those  additional  \?sycho- 

■    ?  •  '       i        .  ^  .     *  *  ^    '     •  *  • 


logical  experietices  which  might  ^otherwise  have  helped  him  acquire  a 
positive  reflection*  of  self.  <>  *  . 

The  self- cone  ems  of  significant  others  often  intrude  upon  the 

'     •      ■        .  ■   /  :  ' 

reflected  image  of  the  developing  self  and  have  a  determining  effect 

on  the  emerging  awareness  of  self  and  the  developing  sense  of  self- 
identity,    l^hen  .the  tWlatioriship  tgT  the  developing"  s4lf  Is  perceived 
as  a  test  or  evaluation  of  .the  adequacies  and  capabilities  of  the.  ' 
significant^ other,  the  developin g.self  is  reflected  as  a  product  or 
extension  of  the  significant  other,-  a  product  only  conddLtionally 
acceptable  to  the  significant  other  when  it  exhibits  prescribed  and 
conforming  behaviors.    The  signUfi'cant  otheur  who  is  concerned  to  be 
se^en  as  compleitely  adequate  and  totally  responsible  in  his  relation- 
ship to  the  developing  self ' can  produce  a  behavioral  monologue  by 
anticipating,  providing^,  and. completing  both  sides  of  the  behavioral, 
dialogue.    The  monologue  of  the  significant  other  totally  obscures  .  ^ 

the. reflected  image  of  the  developing  self,  negating  both"  the  process 
♦ 

and  the  pfodu'ct  of  self-identification.    The  developing  self  who 
experiences  repeated  rejection,  frustration,  4nd  non-recogni.tioh  as 
an  active  and  participating  member  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  'cannot 
acquire  a  concept  of  Ts^lf  as  related  to,  or  having  impact  upon  others 
and  his  environment.    Infantile  autism  is  thought  to  be^  condition/ 
^reflecting  the  extreme  result  of  a'  disruption  in  the  process 'of  "se^" 
development  and  the  failure  co  form..a  concept  of  self- identity,  whether 
the, cause  of  the' condition  is  considered  to  be  of  physiological  and/or 


psychological  origin.    The  theoretical  implications  for  treating  an 
autistric  condition  by  establishing  a  be|;iaviorll  dialogue  it:  which 
^opstant  aCnd  consistent  therapists  function  as  significant  .others  in 
an  environment  that  provides  remedial  psychological  experiences  for 
differentia^ting  the  self  from  o'thers  and  the  environment  appear  to* 
be  substantiated,  in.  theL  xepprts^pf  lovaas,  Koeg       Simmons,  and 
Long  (1973).  '       *  •  "  . 

•  The  intrusion  of  cultural  values  into  the  formation  lof  self- 

cpncept  occurs  through  the  reflecting  role_ojf„the_s.ignif icaht  other 

<?* 

and  nhe  environmental.    Just  as  the.  reflecting  properties  of  a  common* 

*•  *    ,  • 

looking  -glass  are  determined  by  the  idiosyncratic  characteristics  of 

the  glass  surface,  with  its  perfections  and  distortions  and  the  * 

equally  essential  presence  and  characteristics  of  the  metallic  backing 

on  the  glass,  so  the  reflected  image  of  the  developing  self  ,is  de~ 

termiried  .by  the  *idiosyncracies  *  of  significant  others  as  a  reflecting''" 

*  .       •  '  »  '  '  : 

surface  and  by,  the  'presence  and  characteristics  of  the  cultural  . 

milieu  as'  the  reflective  base.  ^/ 

The  value  of  "individualism"  so  strongly  .emphasized  in  our'  • 

society  is  an  individualism  defined  by  the  dominant  culture.^  of  our  *  . 

society,    Tha-  "self-identity"  to  "be  achieved  in  our  society  is  one 

that  relates  the » individual  to  bur  cultural  norms  and  mores.    The  * 
»'  '     »  ' 

*  '  *     ^  ** 
concept  and  category  systems  developed  by  the  self  in  the  process  of 

,  » -        .1         •  >  ' 

differentiating  self  Jrom  others  wil^  contain  thfe  values  and  inter- 
pretatlons  derived  from  the  culture  but  re-ititerpreted  and  .reflected 


by  significant  otherk  in  the,  inmediate  environment,  •  The  croritinuum 
.*'•..  •  •  •  •  • 

between  home  and  school  environments  represents  a  comparison  of  -the; 
two  value  systems.  It  compares'  the  value  system,  concept  and  cate- 
gories, symbol  systems,  and  schemas  of '  goal-di^^^cfced  behavior^  ac-  . 
quired  ^by-  each  pupil  in -his  familial  setting  with  *the  systems  and 
concepts  defined  and  institutionalized  by  the  dominant  culture. 
Broad  labels  such  as  *Mef  icieiit"'  and/bir  **4isadvant4ged".  do  n'ot  dds-    .  . 

'criminate  "ambng  thos^  pupils  who  have  a  limited  ability  to  organize  and 

•         •  '  <  •  •  •  •  . 

conceptualize,  those  pupils  who  lack"  the  opportunity  and  experience  / 

necess.ary  f or  devtiop^ing  and  organizing  Qonstructs,  and  those 

pupils  who  have\developed  symbol  systems,"  concepts,  and  crgatiizational 

schema  apart  from  the  coi^^  culture.    .  »  ■  •  .  * 

For 'each -of  the  pupila  labeled  ^s- deficient  or  disadvantaged,  . 

the  label  becomes  a  reflectio.n  of  self-  in  the  school  environment  and 

,  .       *  •  \  :  ^  " 

serves  as  a  psychologlc;al  expe^rience  from  X7hich  a^  pairt  of  the  concept 

of  self-in-relatibn-to-other5,  or  self-identity,  is  derived. 

^  ,  \'      *  •       •  ■         '  • 

•  Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Self- Awareness 

"       •  '       .  "  •  " 

Minuchin  (1971)  reported  a  pilot  study  designed  to  investigate". 

*  «  \,  .       '  • 

* '  •  '     *  '•  • 

•  curiosity  and  exploratory  behaviors  in  preschool,  black,  disadvantaged 

•        *     *  *  < 

-children- in  an  urban  Kead  Start  program  and  to  relate  these  behaviors  . 
to  developmental  dimensions.-    Children  with  more  exploratory  behavior 
were  found 'to.  e-^hibit  a  greater  degree  of-  self^-dif  ferentiatxon.'  Tlieyv 
also  exhibited  stronger  expectations  of  support.,  coherence,  ^and 
facilit^ftion  from  their '^vironmant,  as  welx  1^  greater  conceptual  . 


•mastery.    Examination  of  the  da^a  obtained  in  this  pilot  study  lea^ 
Minuchin  to^inake  the  following^  suggestions  for  further  researcht 
(1)  A  s^fudy  should  be  made-to  ^examine  the  link  between^ children's 
responses  .on  dimensions  used  in  this  study  and  variatA^ivs  In  family 
backgrounds  (2) Jthis.  pilot  study  should  b^  replicated  and  extended^?  ^ 
to  middle-class,  samples;  and' (3)  on  the  preniise.  tKat\uriosity  and 
active  exploratory  behavior  are -important  .to  early  learning,  pre- 
school models  should  be.  "examined  to  determne  the  'extent  to  which 


•their  pfograms^.and  teaql^iing  methodologies  ' encourage  - exploratory  be- 
havio-r.  '-  In  .considering,  the  development  theories  that  hypotliesize  a 
dissonance *or  Imbalance  between  ^'organised  schemata  arid  new  experiences 
as  a  condition  for  f urthet  exploratory  behavior  and  growth/  the 
^uthor\f urther  suggested  that  a  simple  schemata  or  organization  may  • 

'^e  an'  assumed  precondition  and  that '  children  who  have  not  acquired 
a  simple'  schemata  would  n^.a  to  achieve  this  initial  step  before 
being  subiBCted  to  a  more  stimulatin-g  and  dissonance-inducin^g  environ- 
ment.    This  vdry  modest  study",  while  not  contributing  to  generalizable 
information^,  takes  a  singularly  explpraftive*  approach  to  researdh  on, 
self-awareness  that" wairrant^  further  investigation. 

•  ,    •  In  an  earlier  study  Dyk  and  Witkin  (1965)  investigated  the  link  ; 
between  familial  background  experiences,  and  cHildren^s*  self- 
differentiation  development*.    Usin'g  an  initial  group  of  21  mother- 

~^nd-lT)-yeaT-o,ld-sori- pairs, --the J.n3^^  the  chilHren 

jof  mothers,  whose  behaviors  were  believed  to  foster  differentia: t;lon 
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^gave  evidenQe  of  a,  more  developed  concept  of  dif ferentiatioi;  on 
measures  of  articulation^  of  experience,,  differentiation  of  self,  and , 


both  the  specialization  and  structure  of  defenses.    Children's  self- 
differentiation  ratings  were  found  to  correlate  with*  those  of  their  . 
mothers,  lending  support  to  the.assum]^tion  that  a  link  exists  between 
family  background  and  children's  responses  on  psychological  d'imen- 
sions  measuring,  the  development  of  self-idfentity,  '     1  .     ;  I 

The  .more  coigmon  approach  to  rese.arch  on  teacher  ^behavior  and 
pupil  >s elf-awareness  has  been  through  the  .evalu^^tion  of  theory-based 
programs  implemented  in  a  variety  of  school  situations •  - 1 

The  Human  Development  Program  (Bessell  and  Palomares,  1973,,  Rev,)., 

a  program  reflecting  Homey 's  personality  development'  theory, 

concentrates  its  curriculum  on  three  themes:    awareness , • defined  as 

/'knowing  what  your  thoughts,  feelings\and  actions  teally  are;"  mastery > 

''knowing  what  your  abilities  are  and  how'  to  use* them;"  and  social-.  j 

interaction,  "knowing  other  people/'    The  curriculum  has  been*  developed 

for  use  at  kindergarten  through  high  school  levels..    The  Human 

Developmen^t  'Supplementary  Guid6  (1972)  reported  five  minor  evaluation  • 

studies  of  the  program  at  kindergarten,  first,  fourth, *  fifth,  and 

remedial  high  school  curriculum  levels.    Detailed  description^  of 

measures,  operational  definitions,  and  statistical  methodologies  ^exB^^~ 

not  available  in  the  reports.    The  variables  described  in  the  reports  ^ 

included  language,  vocabulary  and  comprehension,^  awareness,  inter- 
  •*  • 

personal  FeTa^tiohs,  peer  relatrions,  and  affective  .p^erformance  ( the 
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-ability  to  verbalize  feelings).    After  pre-  and  pos'ttests  aj^.d  control 
group  comparisons,  the  five  studies  all  reported  posltiv.e^  results  'of 
the  program's  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  'selected  variables,* 

regardless  of  program, level  and  variations  in  program  implementation. 

:  ,  . 

Several  other  prograpis  designed  to  help  pupils  develpp  self- 

^  _  __  _  ^   _ .  _  _   .    '  •  "  • 

awareness' reflect"  the.  tr^slation  af  developmental  and  behaviqral  * 

theories.  iTito'*'.'educational  programs*.    These  programs  emphasize  the  . 

intuitive  acceptance  by  educators  of  the  .need  for  developing  pupil 

r 

self -awareness  aS  an  integral  part  of  \he  educating  process •  The 
programs  designed, 'however,  do  not  often  Include  any  formal  plans 
for  program  research  or  evaluation  in  order  to  monitor  the  implemen'-?  ' 
tation  o^r  measure  the  success  in  achieving  program  objectives* 

Long  and  Wolsk  (1971)  described  an  experimental -elementary     '  . 
program  that  utilized  the  theoretical  rple  of  dissonant  experience 
--^nd  equilibrium-seeking  as  a  motivation  toward  growth  and  self-- 
.  underst ending ♦  .  Using  each  pupil  as  a  unique  source,  the  program 
^  provides  stjimull  and  information  to  each  pupil  to  be  used  individually 
for  achlevlhg  personal  goals  of  self-awareness  and  anxiety  i;eductloh. 
Pietrofesa  '(1969)  has  designed  a  curriculum  foi:  Self-understanding 
at  the  high!  school  level.    This  grogram  useg  a  raorfe  cognitive  approach 
to  pupil  self-understanding  aind  provides  a  series^  of  topical  units 
dealing  with  theories  of  development,  |t;he  psycfiiolpgy  of  adolescents',' 
adolescent  behavior,  and  problem  sdlving  techniques,  '  Hlner  (1964) 
has  developed  a  unit  on  self-awareness  for  use  with  exceptional 
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children.    This  program  encourages  ^  self-differentiation,  jcfoncept' . 
flormation,  and  the  organization  of  behavioral  schema  through  a  variety 
of  program  activities  and  a  variety  of  media*  \ 

A  review  of  recent  literature  supplies, ample  evidence  that,  -in 
the  area. of  affective  research  and  program  development,  intuition 
continues  to  outdistance  investigation  and  evaluation.    Most  educa-' 
tional  programs  aimed  at  self-awareness*  are  reported  as.  having  at  • 
Xeast  satisfactory  if  not  completely  successful  outcomes*    The  re- 
ported  successes  may  be  cases  of  self-fulfilling  proph'fecies,.  or  of 
publi.-.hing  policies,,  or  perhaps  an  indication  that  schobls  suf- 
ficiently  interested  and  oriented  tov/ard  programs  of  this  kind  prg- 
duce  a  phenomenon  not  entirely  attribtitable  to  the  program  itself. 
In  order  to  truly  benefit  from;  the  insight  and  intuition  of  program' 
developers,  further  evaluation,  validation,  and  research  is  needed 
to.  bridge  the  distance  now  existing  between  theory,  program, "and 
reported  success*  "     ,  "  <        •  . 

There  are  two  directions* indicated  for  teacher  behaviors  by  tha 
current  research  on  pupii  self-awareness:  Cl)  Teachers  cari'becomei 
sensitive  to  the  various  levels  of  concept  formation  exhibited  by.  * 
pupils,  and 'aware  of  the  organizational  schema  for  goal^directed 
beliavior  evidenced  by  individual  pupils.    Teachers  shoiild  be  aware  ' 
that,  pupilaf*  "levels  of  concept  formation  can, be  related  to^  the  lack 
of  ability,'  the  lack  of  ^opportunity,  or  to  culturally  dilctated 
differences,  and  (2)  Teachers  should,  consider  a  "reduction  of  stimtili 


as  a  possible  means  of  helping  children  witji  poor  differentiation* 
processes  aiid  poor  concept ' development  to  make  the  initial  steps -for 
improvement*    In  addition,  teachers  should  explore  the'pxemise  that 
concept  devqlopnient  apaerges  from  psychological  experiences  that  are 
constant,  consistent,  and  manageable^  \  ' 

Teacher  Behavior  and  the  Pupils  V  Role-Identity         '        •  ' 

The  psychological  experiences  from  which  the  concept  of  ^elf  and 
all  other  concepts  deriye  occur  in  the  interaction  betv/ee'n  the 

developing  selfj  his  significant *o^EttTE?rs,  and  his  environment;.  The 

•      \  _     >'  '      ^.  '  '    ^      '  ^  . 

initial  mode  of  communicatidti  and  ;tKa  ^  oir^~^thatn6ndure"s  thTooghout 

life  is  that  of  concrete,  experiended,  and  observable  physical  be*- 

havior*    €^r.stant  and  consistent  phys/.cal  behaviors  experienced  and 

observed  in  the  ^ehaylor^l  dialogue  produce  patterns/ that  become 

interpret^ble  ahd  predictable  by  both  partibipg^nts  and  thus  form  the 

basis  of  coimnunication*    The.  mutual  categories  pf"T>ehavibr  and  the^  * 

mutual  concepts  of  the  roles  of  both  the  developing  self  and  the 

significant  other  characterise  the  behavioral  dialogue.    In  this 

dialogue,  however,  the  significant  other  initially  interprets,  pre- 

diets,  and  .Communicates  all  hehayiors  according  to  his  already 

developed  and  culturally  referenced,  concepts  of, his  role  and  the  roie 

0^  the  developing  self.    Thus,  the  image  reflected  to  the  developing 
•  »  •  *  *         .  . 

self  contains  a  cultural  concept  of  his  role  as  interpreted  and  .modi- 
f,ieA  by\the  significant  other  and  further  modified  by  tfie  ^erceptifi^n 
of  the  developing  self.    Through  the  continuing  processes  pf  dif- 


ferentlation  and  association,  L*ie  behaviors  experienced  and  inter-' 

preted  iil  the  behavioral  dialogue  are  gijouped  accord|.ng  to.  their 

'functions^  thus  forming  concepts  of  roles.    The  developing  self ^ can 

then  acquirfe.  a  self-identity  rela^ied  to  His  roles  and  develop  .con-, 

cepts  of  ofher^^oles^for  Id eiteLfying.  others." 

The  pupil  whose  preschool  Self-identity,  is  based  on  the  roles 

defined  an <^ prescribed  by  the  dominant  »cuLl:ure  can  move  into  the 

school  expcpisnce  and  acquire  the  necessary  new  roles,  with  a  mini-  -  ■ 

mum -01  adjustment  tinie  and  with  ^w  psychic  cost.    But  for  those 

.  pupils  whose  physiological  conditions  or  eaxl*ier  et\vironmeuts  Have 

root  provided  .the  means  or  opportunities  for  developing  a  self- 

identity  related  to  the  role  definitions  of  the  dominaijt  culture,* 
»"  ■ 

•    *        .  "       .  ^  *    ,        •     *  <^ 

the  new  experiences  encountered  in  the. school  environment  can  be^ 

both  debilita^ting  ^nd  develapraentally  destructive.    But  there  are*. 

■ways  b^which  new  roles  and  concepts  of  identity  can,5e  acquired 

without  painful  confroiltatlo'h.     ,  •  * 

The  realization  that  whatf  hdd  once  been  ca-lle'd  "play!^  is  actually 

the  legitimate  work,  of  tlie  developing  self  is  now  reflected  'in  the 

lit'erature  and  prpgrams  concerned  with  child- development.    The  im-,, 

plementation  of  this  realization  into -.the^^ract ice  of  organizing  and 

structuring^  pl^y  experiences  ta  acfiieve^  desire.!  and  specified  goals 

'is  apparent  in  pre-school  programs.    In  the  lasp  two  decades  develop- 

mait  of  equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  designed  Tor  the  express 

purpose  of  structuring  and  simulating  behavioral  dialogues  predicted 


to  enhance  bpth  intra-.'  and  interpersonal  relationships  has  become  a 
^profitable  and  proliferating  industry.  [ 

Two  of  the' most  popular  tecliniques  adapted  to  the  school  en- 
vironment and  Sliacher-leadershlp  are  the  use  of  simulated  eiiperiences 
such  as  role-play  and  tlie  use  of  structured  experiences  as  programs  * 
desi^gned  for  organized  groups.    Both  of.  these  techiiiques  can  be  used 

with  a  variety  of  materials  for  .a  broad  range  of  affective  ojjjectives, 

t 

The  majority  of  reported  programs  ^implementing  these  techniques,  how- 

ever, -have  r&lied  upon  subjective^  evaluation  in  reporting  the  efj- 

,      a  ■        •         .  . 

f  ectiveness  of  these  techniques  in  achieving-  program  goals^,  and  the 
reports  of  successful  results  lack  the  evidence  of  objective  measures^ 
with  only  a  few  exceptions*  *, 

^Koval  arid  Hales  (1972X,^  using  four' subtests  of  the  Calif orriia 
Test^  of  IPers^giality^  evaluated  the  Duso  (Developing  Understanding  "of 
Self  and'  Others)  Guidance  Program.    Tliis  program  is  aimed* -at  helping 
children  develop  adequate  self  concepts,  techniques  of  self-assessment 
for  identification* of  personal  strengths  and  the  acceptance  of  self- 
limitations,  all  to  fee  achieve/d  through  the  use  of  guided  group  ex-, 
periehces,  r<5le-playing,  and  other  media.    At  the  end  of .  a  teii-weeic 
experimental  period,  pupils  who  participated  in  the  Duso  Program  .re-  ' 

ported  ife^elitig  more,  capable  of  independent  achievement,  morQ  self- 

'*  '   *  '  *  .  * 

d^irecting*,  and  more  accepted  by  others  than  the  non-participating 

control  group.    Th%  alithors  reported  that  indep.endeirt  of  the  program, 

*  a*  sense  of  personal  freed'dm  tended  to  increase  .with  grade  level  and 
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concluded  that  'both  the  program- and  gra4e  level  appeared  to  affect 
the  self-cpncepts  of  primary-aged  children  in  this  Appalachian  sample. 

'.Programs  that  offer  opportunities  and  provide  arenas  for  pa'rti- 
cipants  to  take  an  objective  view  of  self  and  of  self-in-relation- 
to-others  by  guiding  the  examination  of '  underlying  concepts  and, values 
expressed  in  behavior  and  attitude  have  good  theoretical  and  staff 
support.    Materials  and  technique's  used  in  sohool  adapted  programs 

•  '9 

are  generally  coordinated  with  theories  of  developmental  levels  for 
various  age  groups.    .Bettleheim  (1972)  gives  theoretical  support  for 
utilizing  games  by  adding  guidance  and  purpose.*    Gilpatrick  (1969) 
has  examined  the  picture  book  as  a  tool  for  helping  children  identify 
with  others  while  developing, more  useful  and  broader  coticepts  of  ^ 
self  and' others.    Mende  and  Kauffman '^l'97a)  investigated  the  use  of* 
videotaped  sessions  in  which  program  participants  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  actually  view  themselves  and  their  interactive  be- 
haviors and  from  which  greater  awareness  of  self  and* self-behavior 
is  intended  to  develop  and  then  be  guided  toward  further  self-control 
and  socialization.    For 'those  pupils  whose  cognitive  development  and 
concept  formation  allow  for  more  sjnnbolic  representations  of  behavior 
there 'is  a  great  number  arid  variety  of  innovative  programs  and  tech- 
niques.   A  comprehensive  review  and  description  of  varied  programs  ' 

and ^techniques  designed  to. increase  self-knowledge  has  been  compiled  . 

•  *  ■* 

-  *•  .  .  •  * 

by  Crist  (1972).'  ■       ■  "  .        ,      .  " 

In-  this  area  of  affective  research  we  are  again  caught  iri  the 

*■  ■  :    -    ■  *       194     '  .    •  • 


position  of  presuming  to  "know"  more  than  we  can  "show,"    We  can" 

produce  far  more  evidence  of  the  faith  we  have  in  developmental 

,  theories  jthan  of  the  facts  presxim^d  to  be  infierent  in  these  theories. 

There  is  as*yet»no  research  evidence  that  the*  use  of  simulated  or 

structured  experiences  expressly  designed  to  objectify  the  self  and 

allow  examinatibn  of  the  roles  of'  self  and  of  self-in-r elation- to- 

others  actually  produces  generalizeable  knowledge  that  facilitates  • 

the  development  of"  individual  self-identity  apart  from  the  immediate  -  * 
•  '  '  '  '      *  . 

program  environment.    The  lack  of  such  evidence  does  not  inv^ilidate  < 

\  ■  .       .    '  \\  . 

this  approach,  but  neither  does  it  offer  any  basis  whatsoever' irom 
which  to  propose  the  use  of  these  techniques  for.  the  purpose  of'faclli- 

.  tating  self-awareness  and  self-identity  .development Given  these 
^c6nditions,  there  is  no  basis  from  which  to  examine  or  claim  the 
superiority  of  any  one  technique,  a  particular  set  of  materials,  or 
one  ^program  over  another  in  producing  desired  results.    In  order  to  '^^ 

^•establish  a  basis  for  decision  making,  a  great  deal  pf  ^research  and 

evaluation  is  yet  to  be  (Jone.  ^   ,  ^  .  * 

.  (        •  •   •  ^ 

However,  since  program* develdpment* and ' Implementation  h4ve  and 
probabljr  will  continue  to  proliferate  on  the  premise  that  it  puts.* 
theory  into  practice,  it  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  state /some-^theory- 
based  cautions.    Programs  which,  at  this  time,  can  only  purport  to 
help  a, .pupil  develop  self-awarqness  and  assist  pupils  in  developing - 
concepts  and  skills  considered  to  be  Essential  for  im^proving^  intra- 
and,»inter^ersonal_  relationships  must  necessarily  have  a  cultural^ 


perspective.    This  perspective,  to  be  appropriate  fdr  puSlic  school  * 

contexts,  mugt  reflect  the, values  attd  concepts  of  the  ^dominant  culture. 

As  an. expression  of  the  educational  objective  *of  achieving  the  sociali-. 

zation  of  individual  pupils  and  to  bring  them  into  the  cultural  main- 

stream,  such  programs  may  not  provide^  the  means  by  which  pupil^"  of 

subcultures  or  different  cultures  can  relate  their  previous  ex|>erience 

and'  present  concept  development  to  the  events  occurring  in  .the  program. 

On  a  more  individualized  basis,  the  process  of  objectifying  the 
•  »  * 

self  and' examining  the  roles  of-  self-in-felation-tcHpthers  can  be  a 
confronting  and  thtiatening  experience, 'again  with  debilitating  and 
demoralizing  effects  on  self-development  (Uinter,vGrif fith  &  Kolb, 
1968;  Brehm;"&  fcohen,  1962;  and  Erikson,*  1959).    The  circumstances 

tiiider  which^  ^elf-confrontation  and  self-revelation  occur  should  be 

.     *         "-^  i  ? 

thoge  which  always  insure  psychological  safety  for  the  individual 

.     *  "     ^  ■        \  • 

(Miles,  1959),  a  condition  not  insured  by  good  intent. 

,  1  .  *      '  \ 

..Language  Behavior  and  Self-Identi^ty  '       '  - 


Language  behavior  ds • also  a j process-product  achieved  through 


the  same  two  cognitive  processes Jt  differentiation  and  asspciation, 
so  essential  to  the^f ormation  of  a  sense  of  self-identity.  The 
developing,  afelf  acquires  language  beh'^vior  within  the  same  relation- 
ships  and  under  the  samp  conditions  In  which  ^elf-identity  develops, 
and,  in  theory,  language  behavior  is  assumed  to  be  a  ,par^llel  and  ^ 


interacting  product  of  both "physiological  and. psychological  develop- 
saent.        *  * 
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The  physiological  condition  of  the.  developing  self  dictates  the 
level  o.f  physical  and  intellectual .  abilities  fpr  receiving  and.  prp- 

cessing  the  experiences  essential  for  acquiring  language^ behavior. 

*  *  .  » 

The  conditions-  affecting  significant  others  and  the^  environment  die-* 

tate  the  content  and  frequency  of  thos.e*  experiences  made  available 

to  the  developing  self  for  receiv^.ng 'and  processing.  .  • 

From  the  inception  of  the  behavioral  .dialogue  until  the  developing 

self  acquires  formal  verbal  language  behaviors,  the  dgminatihg  function 

of  significant  others  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  i^  that  of  inter- 

preter.  .The  significant  other  interprets  the  behaviors . of  the 

developing  self  and  associates  these  behaviors  with  both  physical 

'  I 

and  language  behavior  experiences  as  they  occur  within, the  behavioral 
dialogue.*  The  language  behaviors  and  their  interpretations  contain 
the  same  lamination  of  idiosyncratic  and  cultural  components  found 
in  the  image  of  th^  developing  self  reflected  by  significant  others* 
Interpretations  that  are  constant  and  consistent  can  be  differentiated, 
associated,  classified, . and  organized . into  a  conceptual  framework  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  and  execution  of  language  behaviors,  pautual 
;  to'  the  participants  in  the  'behavioral  dialogue. 

T^ie  efficacy  wi'tfi  which  the  s^ignificant  other  performs  his  in- 
terpretive .functions  is^subj[ect  to  the  same  influences  that  affect 
.^is  performance  as  a  reflector.    However.,  the  developing  sell  must 
initially  accept  as  his  reality  the  interpretations,  made  by  s'ignifi-  ^ 
cant  others  of  all  his  behaviors,  his  role,  his  relationships,  and 


his  environment  until  he  acquires  a  basis  for  discrimination,  testing, 
ancl  judging.  '  The  construct  of  reality  ^project^d  to  the  deVBloping 
s elf '"iust~Be~~suBj  ecre^  ^a^es1:iTx;5^-through-t-he-con>inual-'pr o ces s ing —  - 
of  additional  psychological  experiences.    In  this  processing,  those  ' 
"interpretations  and  associated  behaviors  reinforced  by  positive  • 

'    attention  or  l^ack  of  negative  attention  can  become  the  basis  for .  con- 

■» 

•  cept  formation  and  for  organizing  behaviors  directed  toward  both  the 


satisfaction  of  needs  and  achievement  of  goals.    The  interpretation  ^ 
and  reinforcement  of  particular  behaviors,  together  with  the  oppor- 
♦    tunities  and  limitations  of  the  environment,  combine  to  form  the  con- 
cepts* and  behaviors  that  become  characteristic  of  social  groups,  and 
become;  a'  part^'of  group  and  self- identity.    The  communicating  behavior 

of  a  group "is  one  of ' its  most  identifying  characteristics  and  the 

»  ».  " 

symbolic  .language  behavior  forms  a  partial  mo.del  of  the  social  systems 

operating  within  a  group,  giving  expression  to  its  concepts,  values. 


and  role  definitions.  .  Tlie  verbal  language  behavior  of  an  individual 
also  forms  a  partial  model  of  his  group  memberships  and  tl:^e  status, 
of  his  physiolo^cal  and  psychological  development  in  reference  to 
^,his  group  memberships. 

In  the  'past  .four  decades  the  relationship  between  language  use 
and  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  group  membership  has  been  under  increasing 
investigatipn.    In  the  past  tfwo  decades  sociolinguists  and  sociolo- 
gists, nota' ly  Bernstein  (1961),  have  formulated  theories  relating 
social  factors  to  ^language  v<5e  and  have  lindertaken  a  respectable 
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number  of  studies  testing  the  hypothesized  relationship.    Studies  that 
hav^  confirmed  the  relationship  between  language  use  and  social,  economic, 
or  ethnic  groups,*  documenting  significant  differences  in  language 
usage  between  such  groups,  have  also  served  to  daphasize  the  role  of 
middle-class  values  in  our  concept  of  public  education  and  its  pur- 
poses*   Differences  discerned"  by  the  .various  measures  and  methods 
used  in  these  studies  were  initially  defined  as  deficits*  arid  disad- 
vantages  tlislt  required  remedial  programs  for  the  children  of  the 
"culturally  deprived"  before  thiey  could,  enter  the  puSlic  school  system* 
The  more  -recent  trend  toward  preparatory  programs  and  individualized 
instruction  has  acknowledged  differences  ±rx  cul  "ur  a  J.  heritage  and  ^  * 
language  use  as  such  and  has  also  shoTO  .a  more  -pragmatic  trend' tox^rd  ♦ 
complem'enting  rather  than  supplanting  the  cuXtural  heritage  and  Ian- 
guage  of  minority  groups  with  the  culture  and  language  of  ^he ^ middle- 
class,  majority  •         ^       ,         '  . 

By  the  time  a  child  reaches  primary  school  age,  his,, sense  of 
self-identity  is  an  interfusion  of  the  sense  of  bodily  self,  the  self 
.differentiated  ^.r,pm  others  and  the  self-in-relation-to-others  and 
his  experienced  environment.    His  concept  'formation  and  organizational, 
schema  for  goal-directed  behavior^  have  been  initiated  and  developed 
'  to  function  within  this,  experienced  developmental  milieu  and  h^ye 
enabled  him  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  events 

in  his  ^ongoing  behavioral  dialogue  with  significant  qthers  and  his  «^ 

/   .  •      ,  \  .  .  >^ 

environment.    His  interpretations  of  events  are  expressed  in  verbal. 
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•and  non-verbal  behavioi/s  that  repreisent  his  repertoire  ot  dhqxxlxed 

social  behaviors.    The  appropriateness  and  adequacy  of  concepts ^and 

/■  * 

behaviors  acquired  in  the  preschool,  familial  environtoent  must  now 
be  tried  and  tested  in  the  school  environment* 

.Pupils  whose  previous 'experiences  have  prepared  them-witH-  cori- 
cepts  and  behjaviors  appropriate- and  adequate  for^functioning  in  the 
sohool  environment,  those  who  encounter  only  minor  and  minimal  al- 
terations  iii  the  environmental  contin^uum  of  home  and,  school,  caji  main-. 
Jtaln  and  incr ease yi^eir*  sense  of -self-identity  with  another"  group  * 

membership  and^feelings  of  belonglS^g,    For  other  pupy.s,v.the  sens.e 

^  f      .  i  ■  \  .  ■ 

of  self-identity  must  be  maiji tailed  in  ^^hole  or  in  part  through  those 

previously  formed  concepts  and  behaviors  that  prove  to  b^  appropriate 

*  « 

'and,  ±£  not  completely  adequate,  at  least  serviceable  Si-the  new 
environment.    The  break  in  the  continuum- can  be  so  acute  far  some 
pupils  that  a  sense  of  self-ifienlfity  must  be  maintained  by  rejecting  ' 
the  n^w  environment  and  intensifying  the  concepts  and  behaviors^  that  » 
reinforce  membership  *  and  /  sense  of  belonging  tc*the  fa^iiilialoenviroh- 

*ment.    For  .those  pupils  whose  experience  in  the  school  ei|yironjit|ant  1 
allows  for' only  marginal  membership  in  that  community,  the  need  ^.f or 
self-identity  through  group  af  f^ili*tib.n  may 'be  .met  through  the  creation 


o.f  sma^'l  grob^ps  and/or  through  behaviors  that  es,ta^lish  a  group,  ai^d 
self-identity  by  deliberately  re-^^ersing  the  behavioral  standai;ds  ahd 
values  of  ^the  dominant  group,    .    »  .     .  .  *  \ 

The  classroom  teacher  as  controller '•of  the.  environment  and  as 
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a  significant  other  is  most  opportunely  positioned  to. assist  each 


pupil  in  maintaining  and  establishing  a  ^ensia^bf  -seif-iaenti.ty  dn 
the  school  situation.    Bu^r-  well  positioned  though  they  may  be,  . 
tdachers . a];e--rl6t"^lvJays  well  prepared  to  "-function  as  interpreters. 

the  behavioral,  dialogue  for  those  pupils  whose  experiential  develop- 
ment  has  occurred  in  envirgnments  dissimilar  tp  their  own.    Being      /  \ 

*  # 

partially  prepared. with  an  ability  to  assess  and  evaluate  pupils  as 

*        •  "  •  . 

a  sorting  and  culling  process  without  the  ability  to  provide .  those 

.pupils,  who  vary  from  the  norm' with  needed  experiences  and  interpre- 
tations   may  only  result. in  a  lab.ieling  process  that  does  not  servo 
the  teacher  or  the  pupil  advantageously.    Such  labels  may,  on' the  con- 
trary, cause  pupils  to  devalue  their  membership  in  the  school  com- 

■  "  •  .       ■  ■    ■    ■  ■      .  ■ '  '      »•  •  • 

•  munity;  -  "  '    .    ,  ' 

,  .  •  '  ^         •*     .  -         ^  ,  • 

.  ,    The.  role  of  the  ^teacKe^^  as  the^-signif icant  other , whose  inter- 
pretatidns  must  be  circumstantially  accepted  appears  to  have  the  , 
;  potential  for  considerable  impact  on  a  pupil'' s  sense  of  self -id entity. 

;  .         ^         •  > 

-   The  classroom  .teacher  should  have  additional  potential  for  impact  as 
a  controller  of  the  environment  in  x^hich  the  behavipral  dialogue  takes  ^ 
place ♦    However,  studies  .of  the  impact  of  teachers*  verbal  and  non-^ 

v^bai  behaviors  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  teacher  be- 

\  .     "      *  ' 

V    haviors  that  appear  to  be  related  to  pupil  afchievement  of  cognitive  * 

»    .         ,  ^  '  tr  ' 

goals  and.  gains  and.  only  peripherally  concerned  with  the  impact.^on 

pupil  self-concQpfc.    *    »  , 
%  "  '  ♦    .  ^      .      '  . 

•  There  are  several  studies  from  t^hich  suggestive  information  can 
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.   ■ '  •  -  -  , 


be  "gained  that  have  examined  pupils*  cultural  and  language  differences 

in  the  school  enviroment.    Fisher  (1974)  coinpared  the  results  of  a 

first-grade  bilingual-biculture  program  stressing  individual  atten- 

tion  and  freedom' with  a  non-program  control  group  having  the  sanje 

instructional  approach*  .  Oft  three  measures,  self-concept,  self- 

descriptioni  and  stimulus-seeking  activitj^,  the  program  subjects  re- 

ported  significant  differences..  -  It  appeared  that  the  program  sig- 

nificantly  enhanced  the 'self-concept  of  both  Anglo  and  Chicane  girls, 

but  not  that  of  the  boys.    In  fact,  the  program  appeared  tq  haVe  a  , 

lowering  .effect  oa  the  self-concppt  of  Anglo  boys  and  had  no;sig- 
.  *         >  • 

.nificanC  effect  on  that  of  Chicanb  boys/  *  Serf-descripttion  mesEsure's*^ 

s^iowed  a  reduction  in  negative  feelings  among  the  Experimental  Chicano 

subjects,  unlike 'the  Chicano,.subjects  of  the  control  group,  and  also^  * 

reported  that  Chicano  pupils  in  the  program  .felt^  themselves  to  be  ^ 
.  *  •  •  •  « 

important  niembers  of  their  class,  unlike  their  control  counterparts. 

Stimultis  seeking  behaviors  increased  among  •  the  girls  in  the  program, 
but  not  among  ^  the  boys,  whl^ch  led  the  author  to  suggest^  that  this 
behavior  may  be  related -1:0  self-concept  and*  therefore  may  change  as^  ^ 
self-concept. changes..    In  ariother  study  (Harris  &  Stockton,  1973)  ^ 
formal  data -indicated  that  bilingual  instruction  of  physical  educa- 
tion fourth-  and  fifth-grlde  integrated  Chicano  and  Anglo  classes 
''produced  a  significai\t  difference* only  on  a  me.asure  o^  Spanish  vo- 
cabulapy.    "However,  tt^e  authors  felt  that  other  informal  evidence, 
such  afe  ^pupils  becoming  less  hesitant,  and  in  some  cases  acttially 
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eager  to  identify  themselves  as  Chic^nos,  d^onstfated  sigifLficarit 
success  for  the  bilingual  approach.  .  . 

,  TWO  groups  cf  Indian  pupils  were. "compared  in  a  study  by  Lefley 
I        I    •   .  ^  -    '  " 

(1974).  ^rie  group  was  Involved  in  a  special  cultural  program,,  the  .  • 

oth6r  was  .not.    'Jhe  investigator  took  great  care  to  make  all  instru- 

ments  applicable  to  tl;ie  subjects  and  their  background".    With  these  ' 

instruments  thrde  significant  *  changes'  in  the  culture  program  group 


were  found:     (li^they  had  reduced  distance  between  present  seli  and 
ideal  self,  -(2;  they  demonstrated  increased  valuing  of  Indian  , 
symbols /.stimuli,  ^nd  (3.)  'there  was  an  increased  correlation  between  • 
Gthnia'rand  personal  self-perceptiton. .  The  author «»felt  that ^  the  re-  . 
ported  negi  results  in  maiiy  'studies  of,  ethnic  programs  may^  be. 

due  to  the  n^ed  for  multi-dimensional  approaches  to  self-*concep1%  and 

'cultura/ly  app^op^i^t^  instruments.  . 

leinflld  (1973)  reported  a  relationship  between  Indian  and    ^  . 
Eskimo  pupd/ls'  perceptio^is  of  their,  integrated  classroom  climates 
and  teachets '  ratings  of  these  pupils*  verbal  :participation  in  class. 
"Hie  relat^onsliij)  suggested  tha't*a  negative  perception  of  the  class- 
room   and  a  fear  of  ridicule  or  rejection,  may,  lead  ^to  low  verbal 

-  r    A  «  '  ■     •        •    •  •  ■ 

/participation.    The  verbal  participation  of  pupils  was  found  to  be 


[related  to  peer  nominations  for  good  scholarship,*  leadership,' and 
populikr^  by  Ahlbrand  and  Hudgins  (1970).    This  study,  also  indicated 
that*  girls  received  mor^"  nominations  as  ^  top  scholars  independent  of 
ad'tual, grades  or  participating  performance.    For  the  au'thors_Q£  thfe'^ 
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study  the  guerstionWf  causality  remained  to  be  addressed.^  Furt;hei: 

reseaifch'  is  needed  to'  deteinaine  if  participation'  in  class  creates  a 

Social  visibility  resulting  in  "increased  peer  nominations >V or  whether 
,*        '  '        •  •  *       '  * 

'       .  .  '    *  '      •         .  ■ 

the  pupil\s  status  toong  peers  'encourages  him  to  participate  more  . 

<?  /  , 

#  .  »• 

vocally" In  the  class,.  '     .  * 

'  '  In^ea<*li-of  these  six  studies,  the  investigators  have  offerei 

■  „ 

.their  results  as  tentative  findings  with  an  appropriate  caution 
against  generalized  applicat^ion  together  situations..  They  have  also 
made^'a  number  of  warranted  suggestidns  for  improving,  their  designs 
and  methods  in  further*  and  similar  research  of  this^area.  These* 
studies",  however,  with  all  their  limitations  and  confounds  are 
generally  typical  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  to  date  on  this 
difficult  subject.    Altlaough  such  Studies  may  ^not  contribute  to  a 
large  body  of  generalizeable  knowledge,  they  do  contribute  to  a       '  ' 
broader  understanding  of  the  Research  problems,  to  be  faced  andr  point 
other  researchers  toward  .morej*  productive^^tuestji^  directions 

There,  are 'several  questions  thaf^ould  be  conaidered  with  regard*  • 


tc^  the  findings  reporteji-dST^^     six  studies  cited.    In  Fishe::^s  st;udy,' 
the  eff ects^jo§rfhe  bilingiifeybiculture  program  ax -.the  first  grade  level 
iadifiat^e  a  general  increase/on  self-cqncept  measures  for  Chicano 

'subjects  and  a  general  deci^ease  on  the  same  measures  .for  Anglo  sub- 

I     *      "  *  ^ 

."^ects,  >wi'tl\^a  statistically  signiZicant  decrease  for  .Anglo  boys. 

Other  s,ex  differences  in  j/rogram  effect  were  a^so  reported  as  favoring 

'I 

female  subjects.    Lef ley's  study,  which  also  included subjects^ 


prlinaty  age  level  as  well  as^  bilingual;  and  -bicultural  program  com-  ^ 
ponentsl(Miccosukee  and  Anglo  cultures,  Mikasuka  and  English  Ian- 
guages),l  reported  no  sex  differences 'in  program  effect^  related  to 
-increasJd  self-concept  scores^  and  the  author 'suggests  that  the  im- 
provement may  be  a  demonstration  of  greater  'satisfaction  with  .self 
■  »  \.         -    •  •  ; 

.through  r^^enewed  appreciation  of  Indian  identity,    Harris  and  Stockton 

*  *» 

also  informally  reported  the  increase  in  Chicano  pupils'  willingness 
to  be' identified  as  Chicanes  after  the  bilingual  program  began*      -  - 
These  studies  and^  others  report  that  lnino:rli;y  members  appear  to  gain 
in  self-concept  when. -programs  that  relate  miYiority  cplture  and  Ian-  ^ 
guage  to  the,  learning  environment  are  offe^  in  the  school  setting. 

•  The  adverse  effects  of  the  biliTigual/bicultural  prograra  on  male 
Anglo  participants  in  Fiiheir's  :study  raises  several  interesting 
questions,    the  firsts-question 4s  whether  this  effect  was  unique  to  ^ 
that  particular  program.    SincT^thi^hi^ts  of  the  study  were,  first- 
graders  and  the  malo  ''.hicano  sample*  as  we-il  as>he^glo  subjects  . 
showed  no.  .appreciable  increase  in  self  ^concept,  the  effecfc-^,|htjje 
the  result  of  beginning  school,  ahd  responding  on  the  pretest  of  se3?f-~ 
•concept  with  unrealistic  enthusi^asm.    The  posttesC  may  reflect  more 
experience  and  a  subsequently  lowered  but  more  realistic  response  on 
&-elf-concept  measures.    This  sfudy  also  differs  from  the  other  studies 
cited  with  regard  to  circumstances  and  setting.    The  program  included 
'a  presentatiort  of  Ijoth  the  language  and  culture  of  a  minprity  group 
to  members  of  the  majority  an4  minority,  culture.    We  might  also  ask 


whether  the  content  of  the  program  fafled  to  offer  opportunities  for 

"...  .  • 

positive  self-identifl(iation  for  inal*es,  and  ^particularly  fpr  Anglo 
p     '         *  .         '  .  • 

males.    In  this' same  vein,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  Anglo  *boys  were 

exhibiting  the  effects  of  alienation  and  irrelevance  usually  hypo the- 

•   •     I '     '  '  •  *      i  - 

sized  for  meanbefs  of  minority  groups  who  have  been  forced  into  non- 

suppprtive'.core  culture v environments. 

When  we  speak  of  the  teacher  as  the  controller  of  the  environ- 

ment,  ib  is  dqne  with  full  recognition  that  -the  "teacher  functions  in 

the  role  as  dt  is  defined  by  the  larger  society  outside  the  class-  . 

room  doorJ    It  is  also  with  the  full  recognition  l;hat  the,  conflicts 

and  problems  of.  that  lafgetj  society  come  througl^  the  classroom  door.  • 

As  more  and  more  minorities  seek  to  exercise  influence  over  the 

policy  decisions  of  local  school  boards,  and  as  schools  become  ijcir- 

volved  in  the  problem-solving  efforts  of  the  national  community,  the 

>     .    1  \. 

role  of  the  teacher  as  Gontroller  and'..contributor  'to  the  minisociety 

'     ■  •  »  '        -  ... 

of  the  lojcal  school  and  classroom  becomes  more  ^iemanding.   'A  value 
for  individual  rights  creates  a  conflict  with  custom  an^  curriculum 
at  classroom  levels  that  have  become  not  only  philosophical  but  per- 
son^*! .problems  for  many  administrators  and  teachers. 

i  ^e  acquisition  of.  self-identity  is  a  continuing  process  for 
teadhers  as  well  as  pppils.,  ttpw  the  s.chool  environment  reflects  the 
individual  and  how  the  school  environment  defines  the  role  and  inter- 
^rets\  the,  behaviors  of  pupils  is  a  very  real  pai^t  of  a  personal  process. 
To'  acquire,  self-identity  it  is  riecessary  to  relate  either  positively 
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or  negatively  to  ,a  reference  group.    The  comitive  processes*  of 
differentiation  and  association  are  used  ^developing  concepts  such 
as  alike  and  unlikel^inclusive  or  exclusive,  and  r^-same  or  ^^ifferent. 
Concept  development  in  therclas sr pom  should  not  be  confounded  with 
value  judgnents    of  good-bad superior-inferior,  right  and  wrong • 
"It  is  difficult  but  possible         the  teacher  to  create  a  classroom 
environment  where  the  refere^4e  group  of  .the  classroom  and  tlie  teacher 
as  a  significant  other  reflect  the  occupants  with  positive  affe'ct 
and  all  class  members  can  work  to  establish  a  behavioral  dialogue  in 
which  every  member  can  successfully  participate.    To  achieve  such  a 
classroom  environment,  most  teachers  will  need  chfe  assistance  of  well- 
researched  and  evaluated  culture-oriented    prqgrams  and  materials 
along^w±th._training^or  their  proper,  implementation  and  use. 


Teachers'  Interpretative  ahd  Language  Behaviors 

,The  teacher  helps  pupils  acquire  the  sets  of  concepts  and_be!=_  - 
haviors  appropriate  to  th^  learning  environment,  and  also  has  a  crucial 
role  in  determining  which ^ concepts  and  behaviots  will  be  appropriate 
in  the  classrpom'.    The  teacher  defines  the  roles  of  both  parties  in 
^the  behavioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom  and  by  interpreting  the  di-* 
verse  behavi*ors  of  many  pupils  helps  to  form  a  functional'  and  mutual* 
language  in  the  environment  that  becomes  characteristic  of  this  small 

,  I 

society.    In  a  study  that  examined  the  tefacher-lmitating  behavior  of  " 

•  '  ■  '     \  '  '    '  - 

white  advant^^ged  and  black  disadvaijtaged  pupils  at  the  fourth-grade  level 
Portuges  and  Feshback  (1972)  found  jthat  the  advantaged  pupils  in  general. 


and  particularly  the  girls,  imitated  the  behaviors  of  the  positive 
and  reinforcing  teacher  model  significantly  more  than  the  black'^dis- 
advantaged  pupils.    Differences  in  imitating  behavior  were  also  sig-» 
nificant  between  girls  'and  boys",  in,  the  choice  of  the  negative  and 
positive  teacher  models,  and  in  the  interaction  between  positive  and 
negative  teacher  models  with  ady&.itaged  and  disadvantaged'  pupils. 
For* the  "advantaged"  boys  in. this  sample,  measures  of  pupil  depen- 
dency demonstrated  a  positive  relationship  Vith  imitative  behavior. 
The  advantaged  boys  were  also  the  only  group  to  demonstrate  a  re** 
lationship  petween  preference  for  a  positive  reinforcing  teacher  and 
imitative  behaviors.    The  disadvantaged  boys  showed  the  least  imita- 
tive behavior  for  either  /teacher  model,  and  disadvantaged  girls  did 
not.  discriminate  between  teacher  models.    The  authors  commefited  that 
the  next  task  for  research  will  be  to  determine  the  kinds  and  range 
of  teacher  behaviors  that  would  facilitate  Earning  when  imitated, 
and  to  identify^  the  pupil  population  most  liTcely  to  'benefit  from  an 
imitative  style  of  learning/  Friedman  (1973)  also  found  that  first- 

grade  pupils  of  an  integrated  class  .imitated  the  verbal  behavior  of 

^  < 

fiighly  reinforcing' teachers,  but  that  pupils  who  received' infrequent 
reinforcement  did  not  significantly  discriminate  between  imitation 
of  high  or  low  reinforcing  tedchers.    ,The  author  commented^  that,  con- 
sidering  the  ^population  of  a  classroiom,  reinforcement  effects  were  i 
•probably  perceived  as  cumulative,  3ince  the  amount  of  reinforcement 
recei-^red  by  one  pupil  in 'the  classroom  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to 

.      2  03      ■        •    .    ■    '  ' 


allow  accurate 'discrimination  between  high  and  low  reinforcing 
teachers;  .    *        .  •      '       •  • 

The  ^interactive  patterns  of  imitative  behavior,  dependency,  and 
preference  reported  in  these  two  studies  may  be  indicative  of  the 
states  of  self-concept  development  for  subject  groups >  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  teacher  as  a  significant  other.    The  significantly 
greater  amount  of  imitative  behavior  measured  by  the  imitation  of 
li.eripheral  and  incidental  behaviors  of  tekcher  models    suggests  th^.t 
the  perceived  similar'ities  in  the  reinforcing  behaviors  of  both  models 
moved  pupils  to  discriminate  on  other  characteristics  of  the  models. 

* 

Pot  the  dependent  white  boys  who  imitated  and  preferred  the  positive 
reinforcement  model,  teachers  may  function  fully  as  significant  others, 
providing  needed.^self  reflection  and  prescribed  role  ^behaviors, 
but  f5r  the  dependent  black  girls,  the  function  of-  the  significant  '.  ^ 
qtlier  may. not  have  been  appropriately' filled  by  either  of  these  models, 
particularly  by  models  supplied  ^on^'f  our  minutes  of 'film.    The  imita- 
tive behaviors  of  the  black  disadvantaged  groups  may  have  been  affected 

by  the  subject  content  of  the  lesson  (a  geography  lesson  on* Africa 

r  '        .      .  ^ 

using  .a  map  and  pictures  of  African  animals)  j    This  subjectaPmay  have 

'  •  #i    ,  *  •     •  • 

had  an  inhibiting,  effect  in  that  third-  and  fourth-grade  children 

are  nqt  ignorant  of  the,  association  b^tw^een  "blacks"  and  ."Africa." 

The  pictures'  of  innocuous  animals  and  the  maps  used  in  the  lesson  pay 

not  h^ve  replaced  the  native  villages  of  Tarzan  films  as  the  recurring 

image  of  Africa.  * 


Friedman  reported  .that^pupils  receiving,  low  reini^orcement  showed 
higher  imitative  behavior  than  pupils  receiving- more  frequent  rein- 
forcement*    Pupils^eceiving  low  reinforcement  also  dempnstrated'less 
discrimination  between  the  two  types^'bf  teaching  models;    The  author 
'siiggests  that  the  frequently  reinforced. pupils  were  able  to  .exercise 
more  control  over  when  and  how  they  gained -reinforcement,  while  other 
pupils  with' higher  anxiiety  identified  .with  tjhe. teacher  and  imitated 
her  verbal 'behavior  in  an  effort  "to  reduce  their  classroom  anxiety* 
Theoretically,  infrequently  reinforced  pupiis  may  not  yet  have  at-  , 
tained  a  sense  bf  positive  selfridenti ty  and  may  be -reflecting  the 
limited  interpretation  of  their,  role  and  their  n:4'ed"for  the  functions 
of  an  effective -significant  other.  ^  .  ^ 

Jlerrmann  reports  .(1972)  that  a  study  made  with  upper  elementary 
students  establisfhed  a  si^gni-ficant  cdrrelatijDn  between  teacher ^ap- 

provai  and  peer-ascribed  status  f or  j)Upils  but  did  not  establish  the 

•        /  "  .  "  '  '  /  '    .  • 

relationship  between  teacHer  disapproval  and  pupil  status  The 

^    \  \         '    ^         .  ' 

correlation  between    teacher  approval 'and  three  pupil^ status  variables, 
•     .  '        "  .  •     '  *         *.  • 

acceptance,  competence,  and  pov/et^,  were  higher  for  girls  than  for  .  • 
bbys.    The  author  reported  that  the.  first  two  vari'ablesl  "appeared  to 
have  a  similar  base,  fat  bdth"^  sexes,  but  the  power  variable,  indicated 
different  xsources  for  boys  and  girls  r '  The  <powe'r  item  **^ght"  corre- 
lated .93  with  total  power  for  boy^i/lAS  for  girls ;^ the  power -item 
"nice"  correlated  M  withtotal  power  for  girls,  but  only  .34  for 
boys.    For  tlte  pupils-  of  this  study^  it  appears,  that  girls  acquired 
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 influence  over' others  by  being  *^nice,**  vhile  the  .boys  accjuired  their 

influence  by  fighting*    The  author-|GOTnmented  that  these  findings, 
ulight  be  explained  by  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  sainple>~~which 
he  described  as  between  true  middle  class  and  lowei^  class,  suburban, 
and  white,  with  fathers  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations.    It  • 

is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  teacher  approval  was  more  often 

•  ■  *  !  '  •  • 

gained  from  competence,  acceptance,  and  "niceness,"  but  the  lack  of 

a .correlation  between  teacher  disapproval  and  these  status  variables 
*    may  indicate  the  teacher's  ability  to  .|)roperly  interpret  the  be- 
V  havioral  dialogue  according  to  the  behavioral  norms  of  the  community, 

reinforcing  those  behaviors  that  were  socially  approved  for  girls 
^   and  boys.  ^  * 

Direct  and  Indirect  Teacher  Behavior  and  Language  Behavior  of  Pupils  ^ 

The  teacher's  role  as  significant  ot^er  with'  its  functions  of 
leflection -^nd  interpretation  can  be  expected  , to  diminish  in  importance 
as  pupil  age  and  development  adyances.    One  afea  where  the  importance  j. 
of  the  role  can  be  expected  to  remain,  although. the'  style  of , func- 
tioning may  change,  is  in  helping  pupils  understand,  express,  .and 
interpret  their  feel^^ngs.    Early*  language 'behaviors  are  generally 
self-referent  and  self-serving.    A' child  comtrnjuiicates  what  he  wants  , 
and  feels  and  (liscusses  matters  of  interest  to  him.    i^hen  the  young 
child  enters  tha  classroom,,  his  language- behaviors  are  curtailed  and 
controlled  for  other ■  pCfrposes. 

Direct  teachers  exhibit  more*  controlling  b'ehaviors  and  do  most 
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of  the  talking,  vhether  it^s  instructional , or  *  corrective.  'Indirect 
tea'chers  do  less  talking,  and  a,llov  more  pupil  talk*    They  lecture, 
less  when  presenting  material  or  giving  instructions*    There  are,  of 
course,  limits  to  everything  and  teachers  whb  exhibit  excessive  con- 
.trolling  behaviors  drastically  liiaft  the  behavioral  dialogue,  while 
teachers  who  exercise  too  little  controlling  behavior  leave  pupils 
without  >proper  interpretation  of  their  role^and--'tfie'"gui^^ 
for  developing  beha-^^j^or^^^pr-^at^  tasks  • 

••It  is  difficult  for  pupils  to  find  the  necessary  self-ref lection 
for  self;;^identity  when  they  become  simply  reflections  of  a  teacher^s  . 
demands.    It  is- also  difficult  to  diff erentiatev  .the  self  in  the 
limited  and  focx^sed  world  of  convergent  answers  and  repeated  phrases  • 

A  study  (An^ndam-,  Davis,  &  Poppea,  1971)  in  which  third-grade 
students  were  encouraged  to  verbalize  their  feelings  produced  two 
di3tinct  classroom- environments .  ,  In  Group  I,  pupils*  were  given  the' 
opportunity  to  express  feelings  and  were* reinforced  by  the  teadher 
when  they  shared  their  feelings  with  the  class/  Group  II  was  in- 
vdlved  in  a  more  intensive  program  of  interpersonal  skill  development 
with  both  teache?  and  peer  reinforcement.    Measures. of  self-concept, 
^social  dependency,  and  "individuation**  (defined  in  the  study  as  dit- 
ferentiating  the  self  from  .others)  showed  a  trend  in  favor  of  Group,  II 
but  without  statistical  significance.    .However,  there  were  significant 
differences  in  the  two  classroom  environments  which' evolved  during^ 
the  course  of  the  twt)  prpgrarf^.    The  teacher  with  Group  I  used  rein- 
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forcing  behaviors  but  gradually  limited  the  occasio.ns  for  student 

expression  of  feeling  to  a  particular  time  of  the  class  day.    'Group  II 

pursued  the  program  plans  with  enthusiastic  support  from  both  teacher 
^  '  •   •  •  . 

and  pupil^..  At  the  end  of  the  two  programs,  measures  of  pupil  in- 

\ 

interaction, \and  the  amount  of  individual  desk  work  assigned  showed 


.volvement  in  the  lesson,  measures  of  teacher-pupil  'and  pupil-pupil 


that  Group  II  ^had  significantly  increased  .op  the  first  two  measures 

and  decreased  in  the  amount  of  individual  desk' work  when  compared 

with  Group  I.    Earlier  doubts  that  third-grade"  pupils  would  be  capable 

•    of  expressing  their  feelings  verbally  were  disspelled  by  the  results 

in  both  classrooms  an^  the  author^  also  concluded  that  teachers  could 

have -the  kind  of  classroom  environment  they  wanted; 
*  •  * 

Creating  environments  and  opportunities  for  children  to-  express 

their  feelings  about  themselves  an4  others  in  the  classroom  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  effective  way  t,o  help  pupils  develop  more  positive  i 
and  realistic  self -concepts.    Sharing  feelings  helps'  identify  tfie 
self  with  others  and  dealing  with  negative  .feelings  is  presumed  to 
"be  helpfjil  in  removing  blocks  to  cognitive  and  affective  processes* 
*        Amato,  Ziegler,  and  Eraans  (1973)  investigated  the  effectiveness  / 
of  two  methods,  storytelling,  and  creative  dramatfics,  as  approaches 
for  improving  children's  interest  in  reading  and*reading  achievement. 
Although  neither  jnethod  was  found  to  effdct  such  changes,  self-concept 
and  creativity  measures  .taken  during  the  investigation  gav§  some 
evidence  that  storyteHin<g  may  have  raore^inf luence  as  a  methgd  for  ■  • 


•ERIC     •  •         ^^'^v     /  . 


improving  pupils^  self-image  and  empathy.    In  this  situation,  story- 

-     -     -  ' 

telling  rather* than  creative* dramatics  also  appeared  to  influence 
creativity •    In  another  study  (Carlton  &  I^oore,  •1966X,  a  method  de- 
scribed  as  .self -directive  dramatization  of  stories  was  compared  with 
the  more  traditional  method. of  teaching  reading  using  basal  readers.  • 
Th,e  subjecns  w^re  predominantly  blafck,  culturally  disadvantaged  ele7 
mentary  school^  children  enrolled  in  the  program  for  three  and  one- 
half  months.    The  reported  results  indicated  a  significant  gain  in 
readikigvand  favorable  ch^inges  in  seif-coiicept  for  the  pupils,  in  the 
self-directive  xiramatization  program.    In  both  of  .these  studies,  the 
reportedly  more  successful  technique  emphasized ' the  role  .of  the  pupil 
rather  than  the  teacher  in  selecting  and  interpreting  the  content  ' 
material  of  each  program.  ^  .      ^  .  \ 

Teacher  Behaviors  and  Pupil  Acceptance  of  Others 

Pupils  entering  the  classroom  hav.e  an  o^)erating  sense  of  self- 
identity  that  becpmes  evident  in  the  pupils'"  behaviors  in  the  class- 
room.    'Pupils  whose  self-in-relatlqn-to-others  processes  have  ire- 
suited,- in  very  small  reference  groups  "like  me"  and  very  large  reference 
groups  "unlike  me*,*'  with  v^ilue  judgnents  applied    to  the  categories, 
may  find  the  school  ^environment  and  school  ^  experiences  *  traumatizing. 
Within  the  school  environment  certain  selfnidentity  reference  groups^ 
re'flecting  associations  with  age  and  sex,  already,  e^ist.    In  the 
course  of  a  pupil^s  days,  other  .referencing  groups  will. evolve  by- 
adminishrative  design  or  by  chance.    There  are  many  opportunities  in 
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the  school  environment"  for  experiencing  both  negative  and  positive 
changes  in  self -concept,  throxigh  development  of  individual  and  .group 
identity,  but  measures  of v  such  changes  are  difficult  to  make  and  the 
causal  circumstances  and  events  are  difficult  to  identify  and  describe. 
The  argtiment  that  placing  children  In  ability  groups  produces  an 
identifiable  "dummy"  group  with  ut^^erstaridably  negative  affect  on  the 

r  -  , 

self-concepts  of  its  members  is  countered  by  the  argument  that  pupils 
know  who^s  dumb  and  who^s  smart. anyway.    But  do  pupils  really  know  . 

who  is*  dumb  and  who  is  smart  unless  pupil  behaviors  have  been  inter- 

*  >■  •      ^  . 

preted  and  communicated  by  teacher  behaviors?.  As  a  classroom  communi- 
cator and  interpreter,  teachers  can  jvrork  to'  change  pupils*  concepts 
of  self-identity  and  the  acceptance  of  pupils  *as  "like"*6r -"uillike" 
'without  labels  that  reflect  value  judgments*     A  ne^cessary  antecedent 
to 'such  an  undertaking  would  be  the  development  of  perceptual  and 
interpersonal  skills  on  the  part  of  the,  teacher.    The  possibilities 
for  im^^roving  bqth  knowledge  and  skills  of*  teaahers^in  this  area  are^  . 
discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  witjh  teacher  self-concept  (Bullmer, 

The  question  ^as  to  wheth^  teacher  behaviors  could  have  any 
^appreciable  e^ffect  on  pupils*  attitudes  and  acceptance  of  others 
received  encouraging  affirmation  from*  two  sources.  ^irst*of  all^  the* 
concept  of  self  and  others,  "we"  arid  "they,"  are  learned.    In  a  study  * 
of  international  scope,  Lambert  and  Klineberg  (1969)  investigated  the 
manner  in  which  children- acquire  their  views  of '"foreign"  peoples." 


.  The  evidence  of  tHeir  study  suggested  that  children  first  develop  a 

Stereotyped  concept  of  their*  own  group.    This  concept  is  formed  frcno 

broad  generalizations  of  the  .characteristics  of  th'eiif'  oVn  group  that 
r  '*        .  .  ' 

are  used  as  a  comparative  base  for  differentiating,  othjer  groups.  .Ac- 

cording  to^ these  authors,  it  is  not  until  the  age^^of  ten  or  , after 

that  children  begin  forming  stereotypes''o'f  foreign  peoples,  but  they 

also  found  that,  in-  general,  children  at  the  ten-yeaxrold  level  were 

more*  inquisitive  and  friendly  toward  foreign  peoples  compared  to  the 
^  if 

^' 

six-year-old  and  fourteeh-year-ol(i  sample  groups.    The  variations  in 
children's^ attitudes  across  n&tions  indicated  that» parents  and  edu- 
cators  used  different  ways  of  teaching  their  children  to  differentiate 
their  own  group  from  others  according  to  their  cultuiTe  afid^witti 'sig- 
nificant  effect*    .In  a  review  of  th^Larabert;  et  al.,  and  other  ^ 
studies  of  this  subject,  Yerxav(1970)  supplied  several  inferences 
'driwij^from  the  evidence  that  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  parents 

,who  are  interested  in  developing  an  acpeptance  and  tolerance  of  'othe}: 

,  w  '  *      '  .  .  ' 

groups  in  future  citizens.    Yerxa  suggests  that  developing  the  ability 
to  empathize  and  to  objectively  examine  accepted  stereotypes  and  pre- 
formed  opinions  and  attitudes 'are  the  two  most  viable  means  of  in- 
creasing acceptance  and  tolerance  among  young  pupils  ;. 

In  a    study  reported  by  Griggs  and  Bonney  (1970)  children  from 
fourth-  and  fifthirgrade  classes  in  two  communities  were  placed  in  a 

program  designed  to  teach  an  understanding  of  behaviors  through 

^* 

Vcausal  understanding."    The  investigators  'tested  three  hypotheses:  ^ 


■/ 


^  '  ■  ■  : 

»  .  ;  ' 

(1)  Pn-Dils  trained  with,  causaj.  understanding  would  be  more  accepting  ^ 

.  *    "  •        '  •        •       '  ;  .  / 

of  others,  (2)  they  would  reduce  the  disar-epancy  between  self -ideal  / . 

and  self,  and  (3)  they  would  show  improved  mental  health-  scores*  **%he  i 

results  of  the  tests  indicated  that. pupils  receiving- .the  causal  underr 

standing  training  were  significantly^ more  accepting  of  each  oth^r 

^  '  .  . 

(at  the  •  001  level  in  one  community  and  at  the  .02  level  iri  th^  other 
coiranuriity) .    In  general,,  test  results  of  the  other  two  hypotheses 
were"  not  significant,  but  did  indicate  a  direction  favorablja /to  the 
experimental  group  on  all  measures.    The  authors  commented  that  this 
program  was  used  for  only  one  semester  and  suggested  that  integrating 
the  iptogram  materials  throughout  the  school  curriculum  and  increasing  ^  - 
.the  j)rograii|  dura tion*^ might  bring  about  mbre  conclusive  and  positive 
results.  '  •  '  .  .  ! 

Helping  children  develop  and  exercise  the  process  of  differentiating  . 
Qther-group  faces  was  found  .to' be  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing 
the  prejudice  scores  of  second-  'and  sixth-grade  children  from  an 
integrated 'public  school  in  a  large  urban  setting  (Katz,  1973). 
Children  who  had  received  high  prejudice  scores  on  tt-zo  racial  attitude 
measures  were  ^randomly  assigned  to' o^e  of  three  different  training  <^^^. 
conditions:  '  (1)  learning  distinctive  names  for  photographs* of  children* 
of  different  races,  (2)  making  comparisons  of  two  facial-pair  photo- 
graphs  as  same,  07:  different,  and  (3)  observing  faces  without  labels.       '  ^ 
The  investigator  found  that  there  was.  an  interactdloh  bejfween  age  and  a 


ja^g^rdLmetiter race  that  affected  the  prejudice  test  scores.  The 
treat^nt  effects  were 's^ignif leant  when  younger  children  were  tested^ 
by  a  black  experimenter  and  when  older  children  were  .tested  by  a 
.white  experimenter.  •  The  author  suggested  that  for  the  younger  children 
who  were  accustomed  to  .white  teachers,  the  black  tester  gave  emphasi-s 
to  the  awareness  of  racial  issues.    Although  the  perseverance  of  the 
treatment  effects  were  no,t  tested,  the  investigator  felt  that  the,, 
application  of  learning  theory  to  social  ptoblems  nvlgh-t  be  beneficial* 

In  a  large Vtudy  involving  pupils  of  several  races,  St,  John 
(1971)  reported,  that  those  teachers  rated  high  on  fairness,  which  in- 
eluded  ratings  of  ".'racially  fair,"  "generally  fair,"  and  "systematic" 
contributed  to  responses,  of  better  pupil  conduct  overall  and  inci;eased 
friendliness  from  white  pupils  toward  other- race  classmates. 

Blau  and  Raff^rty  (1970)'  reported  the  results  of  reinforcement 
strategies  in  changing  the  friendship  status  of  children  engaged  in  * 
coo^^i^ative  tasks. /The  effect  of  the  program  was  to  successfully  • 
demonstrate  that  friendships  *"can  be  developed  from  ^ases  other  than 
personality  characteristics,  similarities,  and  proximity.    The  In-, 
vestigajtor  suggested  that  6Kis  technique 'might .  prove  helpful  *in 

"  '4  ^  • 

classes  having  minority  pupils  with  peer-acceptance  difficulties.    A  • 
similar  technique  was  reported, by  Lilly  (1971)  .where  low  socioraettic 
status  and  low-achieving  pupils  were  paired  with  popular -p^ers  and 
others  in  a  number  of  variations  to. test  the  effects  of  such  treatment 
on  improving  social  acceptance*    The  -^sulcs  reported  were  positive 


and  significant  in  immediate  gain^  but  a  followup  test  indicated  that 
the  effects  did  not  endure  over  a  six-week  period.    The  investigators 
suggested  that  effoirta  should  be  made  to  identify  those  behavioral  * 
variables  that  lead  to  unpopularity  in  order  to  design  more  effective' 
treatment*         -  •  *  - 

Pupils  who  express  hostility  'toward  others  and  who  exhibit  c^eviant 
behavior  in  the  classroom  present  acceptance  problems  for  teachers. 
The  antecedents  for^  hostile  and  antisocial  behavior  are  generally 
found  in  the 'pupil *s:lpreyioas  relationships  and  represent  coping  s^yl'es 
acquired  in  their  previous  behavioral  dialogues.    When ^ the  psychological 
experiences  or  the  developing  self  are  characterized  by  rejection, 
Lack  of  understanding,  and  acceptance  .so  rigidly  construed  that  only 
iDlnimal  and  conditional 'acceptance  are  ever  experienced,  the  child* s 
self-concept  is  generally  negative  and  inadequate  and  social  behaviors 
are  generally  defensive  and  socially  inadequate.    It  is  difficult  for 
teachers  to  establish  a  behavioral  dialogue  with  pupils  who  bring  this 

concept  of  self  intt>  the  classrdora.    The  teacher  may  be  perceived  as 

-A  '        -         '  •    '  * 

■  4^  «  ^  ^  *  . 

a  symbol  of  continuing  and  pervasive  threat  because  of  the  deacher^s 

»  *  /• 

position  of  authority  and  the  role  as  an  effective  significant  other 
may  be  difficult  to  attain*  and  perform; 

Heil  and  Washbutne  (1962)  classified  teachers  and  pupils  into 
behavioral' types  and  investigated  the  effects       teacher  types  on 
pupil  types.    These  investigatory  concluded  from  their  study  that 
the  orderly,^  self-contollin^  teacher  type  helped  all  four  types  of 


pupils,  "conformers,"  "upposers*,"  "waverers,"  and  "strivers,"  to 
develop  more  positive  feelings 'and  to  perceive  the  authority  figures 
as  accepting.    This  teacher  type  .also  helped  piipils^  reduce  their* 

•anxiety  and  display  more  friendly  behavior  toward  their  classmates. 
Tlie' authors  commented  that,  while  these  effects  were  true  for. all 
four  of  their  classified  pupil  types,  they  were"  particularly  true 
for  pupils  who  were  more  negative  and  hostile.  "        «  ; 

Teachers  cannot  change  the  previous;  psychological  experiences 

•nor  control  the  home  and  parental  environment  in  which  children  de- 
velop^ but  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  can  provide  4n  alterna- 
tiye  interpretation  of  previous  psychological  events  and  an  environ- 
ment  with  alternative  interpretations  .of  the  pupil's  r'ole. which  may 
help  to  alter  the  behavior  of  hostile  pupils.  Pupils  in  the  class- 
room  are  under  t^e  constant ^observation  and  supervision  of /a  teacher 
or  classmates,  or  both.    Such  constant  observation  may  intensify 

.antisocial  feedings  and  behaviors,  but  these  conditions  also  offer 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  constant  and  consistent  reinforcement 
of  acceptable  behaviors*    Most  teachers,  like  most  parents,  find 
themselves 'attending  more  tp  deviant  thau -acceptable  behavior  since' 
deviant  behavior  generally  intrudes  on  their  planned  purposes,  ^^en^, 
teachers  remind  offending  pupils  that  their  behavior  has^  intruded 
(ipon  the  "rijjhtg"  of  other  pupils  to.  learn.,  in  a  peaceful  environment 
o|  to  gain  a  privilege    they  may  wetl^be  positively  reinforcing 
.deviant  behavix^r  by  interpreting  a  broa<der-than~interided  impact  upon 
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the  exivironnjent,.  and  the  attempt  to  enlist  student  support  may  only  y  ^ 
serve to-  give  "stronger  dimeasions  to  the  rol6  of  "class  tijouble- 
maker.-"    Quarter  and  Laxer  (1970)  reported  the  failure^ of  a  program 
treatment  in  which  experimental  subjects  with -conduct  problems,  drawn 
from  three  suburban- junior  high  schools, .were  participants  in  16  ' 

9 

^  '  *>♦«  "  • 

seminar  sessions  intended  to  give  subjects  iris i^gtit  into  their  own 
behavior  through  knowledge  of  .frus tratioii  and  aggression  theories. 
The  leaders  of  the  sessipns  assumed, a  dual  teacher-counselor  role.  \ 
Results  of  the  ^tudy  indicated  .that  this  particular  program  failed 
to  obtain  predicted  cha&riges.    The  authors  commented  that  the  ex-' 
{xerimental  subjects  appeared  to  enjoy  being  singled  out  for  the  treat- 
ment,  and  that  this.ni'ay  have  strengthened  their?. self-images  as 
troublemakers  and  reinforced  their  teachers*  impressions^  of  thenji  ,in 
that  role\    Glavin,  Quay,,  and  Werry^  (1971)  reported  the  successful 
use  of  positive  reinforcement  techniques  with  problem  children  placed 
in  a  special  program.    The  program  extended  over  a  twp-year  period 
and/emphasized  positive  behavio'r 'changes  and  increased  academl'CT 
*  achievement.     These  two  objectives  were  divided  between  the  two  years 
of  the  program.    Results  indicate  that!  while  both  programs  made  sig- 
nificant  changes  in  pupils'  behavior,  the  pr9gram  emphasizing  more 
academic  achievement  also  resulted  in  more  behavioral  change.  The 
authors  suggested  that  since  the  purpose  of. remedial  programs  is  to 
return  pupils  to  the  regular  classroom,  programs  with  dual  emphases 
•  of  academic  and  behavioral  remediation  deserve  further  ^attention. 


It  may  also  bfe  hypothesized  that  programs  in  which  pupils  perceive 

•  <♦>.'*.  " 
-changes -in  their  behavior  as  a  means  of  gaining  new  roles  that  prot  ' 

vide  increa^edi  Impact  for- themselves  tather  than  fulfill  adult-' 

assigned  roles   will  be  most  effective  in  producing  desired  behavioral 

changes ^ 

In  another  study  reported'TSy  Stoffer  (1970),  35  pupils  "from 

^  grades  one.  through  six  who  were  having  behavioral  problems  .in  the     ,  , 
classroom  were* paired  with  35  adult  female  volunteers  in  a  program 
designed  to-  ificrease  attention  and  individual  help  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  pupil  behavior.    Measures  of  *^helper"  characteristics 

'and  pupil  perception  of  the  relationship  were  made  and  the  results 
indicated  that  characteristics  of  non-possessive  warmth  and  accurate 
empathy  related  to  the  pupils  I  positive  perception  of  the  re^-ation- 

..ship  and  positive  behavi.oral  changes ♦    The  author  suggested  that  in 

^prder  to  obtain  therapeutic  results  with  any  predictability,  it  would 
be.iaeces^ary  to  train  and  perhaps  sqreen  volunteer  helpers,  .since 
all  volunteers  do  not_passess  these  characteristics  of  hon-possessive 
warmth  and  accurate,  empathy.      "     .  ^  T"^"^^^"-^.,,,^^ 

Several  other*  programs  for  classroom  use  have  been  r&ported  that^ 
suggest  other  methods  for  helping  chidren  deal  with  their  hostile 

'  feelings,  and  f6'r  helping  them  resolve  the  conflicts  arising  in  their 
personal  lives  and  in  their  roles  as 'students.    In  a  review  of  program 
innovations  focused  .on  teacher-student  relationships  and  therapeutic 

ygroup  dynamics,  Crist  (1972)  reported  the  use  of  s^everal  tecliniqu^s 
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and"  their  outcom'es  considered  successful  by  the  program' innovators  • 
Encounter /group  techniques  modif  ied  ,fo^r  the  classroom  were  reported- 
as  successful  in  decreasing  discipline  problems  and  increasiiEig  pupil 

participation  .in  class  activities  as  well       increasing  pupii?;self- 

•  '         ■     ^  •   •■  '  ,  Sir 

confidence.    The  use  of  tole-playing,  sociodramj /and  simulation  ^ 

—  .      .  '  *.  J^r      .      '  • 

games  reportedly  increased  pupils^  insight  into '^tH^eir  interpersonal 
relationships,  reduced  their  prejudices i.  and-.indreas^d.  communication 
among  students  and  with  teachers.    Probably  most  significkatly,  the 

■  •  •.  -  ^V''^\' 

most  often  reported  positive  program  effect  of  these  ttiree  *Jephniques 
was  an  increase  in  ".teacher  •  insight  into,  pupils  \ 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  will  probably  be  most  helpf ul).  td?. 
the  reader  if  we  briefly  review  the  definition  for  the  psychological  . 
construct  of  Self-Identity  before  we  offer  any  summary  conclusions* 

i'  . 

Briefly  Stated,  the  sense  of  self-identity  develops  as  the'qelf 
acquir es-an-awarenessu3i^el£-dif f  erentia^ted--f ro      thers a  concep  t 


of  self-in-r elation-to-others,  and  a  system  of  interpreting  and 
'communicating  the  events  in  his  behavioral  dialogue*    The  se^jise  of 
th^  bodily  self  and.  the  cognitive  .processes  of  differentiating  and-* 
associating',  contribute  to  the  formation  of  categories  from  which  the 
concepts  and  the  schemd  ndces^ary  for  goal-directed  behaviors  can 
develop.    The  role  of  the /^ghif icant  other  is  essentially  one  of 
interpreting  the  event?  in  the  behavioral  dialogue,  defining,  roles  , 
and  relationships,  and  shaping  responses.    The  interpretations  of  the 
significant  other  are  products  pf  his  idiosyncratic  culturally 
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influenced  personal  experiences.    The 'perceptions  of  the  significant 

*  %  ^  . 

Other  are  contained  in  the  linage  reflected .  to  the  developing  self  and 
thtis  become  a  part  of  the' developing  self^s  concept  of  self-identity. 
Through  the  interpretations  and  assofcdjations  of  behavioral  events 
supplied  to  him,  .the  developing  self  acquires^ the  verbal  language- 
system  of  his  significant  others  and  his  social  envirpnment,  'This 


lang:aage 'System  aqquired  by,. the  developing  self  forms  a  partialp^ 


model  of  "his  social  system  and  may  not  function  in  other  social 
systems  unless  additional  interpretatio^is  and  definitions  are  supplied 
that  reldte  Ihe  events  in  the^^new  behavioral  dialogue  and  the  change^d 

.       ' .      ;         /' .         "     /    ^  "  i    ^  ^ 

social  environment  to  the  existing  construct,  language,  and  i 
social, sys terns •    In  relating  to  others,  the  initial  experiences:  of  the 
developing* self  ,that  influence  the  trust-mistrust  psychological  set- 
are  manifested  on  a  continuum  of \behavio?  tegistering  prevailing 


 ^--vacGe-ptanee'-to-prev^jrHtig-^TOSld^^ 

'    Present  research  on  the  subject  of  teachet  behavior  and  sdlf-  * 
identity  deVelopjnent  of  pupils  as  we  have  defined  it  is  not  directly 

V  "     .       '        '  '  .  i!  - 

*^       *     approached  as  such,  but  is  represented  .in  measures  of 'self-concept. 
In  our  current  system  of  education  there  are  many  conditions  which 
^  emphasize  the'  importance  of  the  teacher's  role  as  a  contribut9r  and 

^  controller  of  the  educational  environment  and  as  an  interpreter'  of 

■    1^    the  behavioral  events  that  'occur  in  that  environment,    .The  functions 

'  .  '    ;  * 

I       "  of  the  s:^gnificant  .other,  vhile  undoubtedly  important  to  the  continued. 
* psychological  development  of  certain  pupils  appear  to  be  even^more. 
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important  for  pupils  wlth^i.ngua.ge  and  culture  conflicts. 

The  limited,  sometimes  periplieral>.and  admittedly  scattered 
evidence  supplied  by  the  cited"  research  studies  does^not  offer  a 
highway  paved. with  teacher  behaviors^identified  as  having ar -positive* 
effect  on  ^pupil's  sense  of  self-identity,  but  4:hese  studies  can 
still  provide  some  signposts  for  teachers.'  There  is  evidence  that 
^teachers  can  help  children  acquire  an  improVed  sense  of  self- 
awareness  and  self«?identity.    With  increased  percept>ion  a^  proficiency 
in  asses^sjnent,  teachers  can  help  pupils  whose  previous  ex^)eriences 

have  limited  the  development  of  necessary  concepts,  or  those  whose 

*   ^"  *  ^  .  ' 

concept  'develojpment.  is  different  from  that  of  the  core  culture. 

.Teachers  can -increase  pupils*  opportunities  for  Experiencing 'positive^  ' 

psychological  events and  help  them  form  more  adequate  conceptual 

systems*  .  By  modeling  accepting-  and  fair  behaviors,  teachers  can  . 


su5.ply  -the  needed  interpretation  and  affirmation  of  the  many  pupil 
"selves",  in  the  immediate  behavioral  dialogue.  ^ By  exercising  proper 
caution  against  cultural  value  judgments,    they  can  also  help^ children 
relate  to  others  and  btqaden  the  reference  groups  available  to  them 
for  self-identification. 

By  increasing  the  opj^ortunity  for  ^upil  self-expression  in  the 
classroom,  teachers  can  more  adequately  perceive  the  individual  pupil 
and  reflect  'a  more  total  and  realistic  self-image  to  each  pupil.  By 
applying  a  sense  of  appropriate  balance,  teachers  can  preate  a  be- 
havioral dialogue  allowing  .pupils  to  a'ssume  more  responsibility  for 


4 

interpreting  and  initiating  behavior  in  the  -dialogue  and,  in  t])^ 
proce§§,  help  them  to  perceive  themselves  in  broader  roles  and  rela- 
tionships .    By  .provi^i^S    ^  classroom  atmosphere  of  trust  and  ac- 
ceptance,  they  can  help  pupils  .share^' te$.t,  and  assess  their 'individual 

psychological  Experiences  to  acquire  more  helpful  and  realistic 

•  *  *     ,  •  «■ 

interpretations.     .  ^ 

By  attending  more  systematically  to  positive  social  behaviors 

.and  by  helping  pupils  alter  their  behavior  to  achieve  mutually  deter- 

mlned^rather  than  teacher-assigned  roles,  the  teacher  can  make  a      ^  . 

positive  contribution  to  the  sense  of  self r identity  prerequisite      ^  . 

to  the  sense  of  s.elf-esteem,  which  is  the  next  self  construct  to  be 

considered.  .  * 
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CHAPTER  -VI    ■.        .  • 
•  '         .         '  Self-Esteem 

^    Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Self-Esteem/ Self- 
Evaluation,  Self-Reward,  SeLf-Criticism, 
Cooperation,  Competition,  Status,  and  Autonomy 
,  .      Self-Esteem  is  the  psychological-  construct  representing  the 
application  of  value  judgments  to  all  the  other  senses  of  the 
self;.  Che  sense  of  Bo'dily  Self,  Self-Identity,  Self-Extension, 
and  Self-image.    This  sense  of  self,  which  is 'also  called  the 
sense  of  Self-Value  'or  Self-Worth,  could\be  described  as  the 
self's  sum  of  all  the  recognition  and,  affirmation  so  .far  experi- 
enced  in  relationship  with  .others  and  the  environment,. with  each 
experienj:e  m^asured^  by  the  self'^s  internalized  system  of  values 
and  with  his  internalized  standards.  'Through  the  psychological 
experiences  of  recognition,  the  self  Receives  confirmation  of  his 
existence  and  impact,  while  the  psychological  experiences  of 
affirmation  add  a  positiV^  or  negative  quality  to  the  meaning  of 
"his.  exis tehee  and  the  nature  of  his  impact  upon  others  and  the  . 
lerivi-ronment .    The  sense  of  Self-Esteem  begins  with  the  value- 
ref^^ection  and  interpretation  of  the  developing  'self  by  the^.^ 
significant  others.    According  to  Ecikson,* ^the  fitst  experiences* 

are  characterized  by  either  acceptance  oi?  rejection.    With'' initial 

*  ■>  •  ^  . 

acc€|,ptance>  the  developing  self  acquires  a  sense  of  worthiness  ' 
and  value.^nd  with  initial  re jection, "  the  developing  self  acquires 


a  sense  of ' unworthiness  and  lack'of  value.    The  earliest  events 
of  the  behavioral  dia^logue  described  as  "the  self  experiencing  ^ 
the  self"  provide  the  sensation's,  of  hunger,  pain,  discomfort, 
satiation,  ease,  comfort,  and  stimuli  from  which  the  senses  of 
self  begin  to  emerge.    The  feelings  of  the  self , become  the  'founda-^ 

tion*  for  feelings  about  the  self  as  the  co'ncept  of  the  objective 

•  •  *  I*  ^» 

self,  the  self  as  a  stimuli^,  develops.    '  "  . 

J,  '  *       ' .  *  ' 

In  the  process-  of  acquiring  a  sense  of  Self-Identity,  the 

developing^self  accepts  the  interpretatiotjs  of  the  behavipral 

*      -        '        !  ^  - '  '  '     •   '  .  . 

dialogue  made  by  the  si'ghificant  others,  and  in  the  process  of* 

•  '         <     *  ,»»>.* 

•developing  a  sense  o£  Self-Esteem,  the  values,  standards and 
judgments  used  by  the  significant  other  are  also  indiscriminantly 
accepted  as  a.  part  of  the  interpretation.    The  interpretations^^of 
the  significant  other  and  the  cognitive  processes  of  association  * 
and  differentiation  enable  the'. developing  self  .to  acquire  the  y 
m^aning^of  certain'  behaviors  as  valued  by  others^    This  encourages 
him  to-acqurr^  and  repeat  these  behaviors •    Most  of  the  early  be- 
haviors  valued  by  the  significafnt  others  can  be  jpharacterized  c^s 
"how  to"  behaviors' that  reflect  the  social  and  cultural  values 
»and  standards  of  the  significant  other*    As  the  developing  se 

acquires  and  ^imitates  the  prescribed  "how  to"  behaviours,  the 

*  it  *  ^ 

reception  and  reflection  of  his  performance  becomes  the  source^of  ' 

recognition  and  affirmation  from  which  he  derives  a  sense  of  ^ 

Self-Esteem  as'^ell  as  Self-Identity.    The  behaviors  prescribed  for 
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serving  ^bodily  functions  and  needs  or  the  social  relationships  of 
the  home  environment  are  usually  well  internalized  habit^  and 
values^  by  the  time  a  child  "reaches  school  age.    The  child-  ^ 
generally  ente*rs  school  with  a  s^nse  of  Self-Esteem  .telated  to 
''his  past  experiences  and  unrelated  to^his  new  situation.  The 
already  "acquired  sense  o5  Self-Esteem  is  vuirterable  to  the  experi-  • 
ences  of  recognition,  confirmation,  and  afffrroation  offered  in 
■the  new  environment*.    The  vulnerability  of  the  ^ense  of  Self-Esteetn 
offers  the  most  positive  and  fortuitous  circumstances  for  altering 
the  pupil^s  sense  of  Self-Esteem  and  .atfecting  the  pupil's  self- 
concept  , development  through  the  teacher's  functions  as . significant 
other  and  as  controller  of  the  classroom  environment* 

Theoretically,  the  self  as' stimulus  can  be  considered  a 
passive  source  of  impact  but  behaviors  and  products'  of  the  Per- 
forming  Self  (Jersild,  1960)  are  the  primary  active  sources  for- 
achieving  ^impact  upon  the  significant  other  and  the  environment .t 
Through  the  acquisitioa  and  mastery  of  behaviors  and  skills  that 
have  the  impact  upon  the  significant  other  and  the  environments., 
the  developing  self  gains  a  means  of  acquiring  self-esteem.  Both 
Che  significant  other  and  the  environment  function  in  the  develop-' 
ment  of  self-esteem  as>  they  function  in  the  development  of  the 
other  senses  of*  self.    As  previously  described,  tb-;se*  two  sources 
need  not  be  in  concert  in  order  xor  the  performing  self  to  acqut^ 
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positive  self-esteem  — .tkey  can  offer  alternative  and  even  opposing' 

psychological  experiences. 

1      *  * . 

.  The.  re jected  self  who  receives  both  a;  negative  rfeflec.tion  of 

his  value  and  a  negative'  interpretation  of  his  impact  upon  signifi— 

cant  others  acquires  a  negative  value  of  self .and  low  self-esteem. 

If  the  environment  is  hostile  as'  well,. the  combination  of  these 

initial  psychological  experiences  may  inhibit  the  development  of 

the  Performing  Self  and. reduce  his  efforts  towardf  mastering  the 

,  environment.^  Butj  the  environment  may  offer  opportunities  for  the 

Pecfbrming  Self  to  master  behaviors  and  skills  that  have  a  positive 

impact  on  others  and  would  contribute  to  a  positive  s^nse  of  self- 

esteem^  '  ^      ,  . 

n!     *  .        •       ^        -  . 

The  circumstances  of-  the  child  born  into  extreme  poverty  and 
*  "  ,       ^'  «.       ^  ' 

deprivation  can  illustrate  the  alternatives  for  experiences  offered 

'  *  1  '  > 

by  the  environment.*  His  birjth  may  l)e  unwelcome  and  his  presence 
rejected  by  the  significant  others  in  hl^s  behavioral  dialogue,  and  * 
his  developing*  self  may  be  negatively  refl6c,ted  and  interpreted. 
But  physical  survival  and  maturation"can  place  him  in  an  environ* 
ment  where  he  quickly  acquires  those  behaviors  and  skills  from 
which  he.  can  derive  a  positive  self-image  and  positive  s6lf-esteem» 
.OA  very  primary  but  sufficing  levels  he  may.  be  able*  to  obtain 
shelter  and  .food,  and  be  able  to  dress  arid  care  for  himself.  He 
might  curl  up  in  a  corner  for  sleep,  grab  a  piece  of  bread  for 
food,  and  pull  on  the  single  pair  of  pants  allotted  to  him.  ^  His     -  ' 
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expldratipas  and  assaults  upon  his.  environment  may  be  judged  as  . 
successful  or  unsuccessful  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  with  whom  Ije  jcan  . 
cooperate,  or  against  whom  he  can  compete  in  order  -to  achieve  fur- 

^ther  impact  upon\and  mastery  of  his  environment.    The  values  ""ac- 
quired  from  his  environment  require  very  little  interpretation  and 
the  standards  exacted  stay  within  his  abilities  and  performance 
level.    By  his  acquired  standards  and  values  he  is  not' "disadvan- 
tagedr  nor  is  he  "underpriveleged.**    He  .is  able  to  peTform,  to 
compete,  to"  achieve,  to  behave  independently,  and  to  acquire  status. 
His  self-rewards  reinforce  his  behavior,  and  from  the  environmental 
reflection  of 'his  positive  impact, ^he  gains  a  sense  of  self-esteem. 

On  the  other  hand,  a^^ child  born  into  accepting  and  Welcoming 
circumstances  with  security  and  advantages  may  well  receive  a 
positive  reflection  and  interpretation  o.'£  himself  and  his  impact 
front  his  sign^ificant  others,  but  the  environment  may  prove  to  be 

'the  source  of  prolqnged  dependence,  frustration,  and  hostility  for 

the  developing  self.    The  behaviors  and  skills  to  he  acquired  as 

*'how  to"  p,rocesses  £rom  which  the  Performing  Self  derives  a  sense 

of  s^lf-esteem  can  be  very  complicated  in  this  environment.  Eating 

may  require • tools  and  precise  behavidrs,  dressing  may  be  complipated 

by' matching,  selecting,  buttoning,  tying,  right  and  wrong  sides, 

back  and  front  sides,  and  in  addition,  all  efforts  to ' perfoirm  may 
*  •  *.  '        *  *  * 

be  subject  to  the  judgment  and. appraisal  of  significant; others . 
Inves,tigation  and  exploration  of  the  environment  may  be  restricted 
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and  supervised,  and' many  interesting  or  exciting  moments  may  be 
subject  to  interruption,  and*  a  daily  agenda  may  be  imposed  upon 

^ the  developing  self  by  significant  others.    The  prolonged  period 
required  for  attaining  mastery  of  behaviors  and  skills  to  meet 
simple  ^nd  basic  needs  can  contribute  to  an  extended  period  of 
dependence,  delayed  autonomy,  a  sense  of  .inadequacy,  and  a  nega- 
tive reflection  of  the  impact  of  the  Performing  Self  upon  the 
environment,  resulting'^fif  low^self-^steem.    S^udie^^  that  have 
encountered  the  dilemma  of  explaining  higher  self-esteem  in  ^ 
culturally  "disadN^antaged^'-  children  than  in  culturally  "advantaged" 
subjects,  have  offered  similar  explanations  (Soares  &  Soares,. 
1969).  •    *  . 

Behaviors  that  express  the  recognition,  confirmation,  and 
affirmation  of  others  confer  a  sense  of  positive  worth  and  value 
essential  to  a  sense  of  positive  self-esteem..    The  teacher  is  in 

^a* position  to  express  all  of  these  behaviors  t^^ward  each  pupil, 
regardless  of  his  p'ersonal  characteristics  and  academic  potential; 
As  a  controller  of  the  classroom  environment,  the  teacher  is  in  a  ' 
position*  to  create  a  psychologically  safe  arena  tha^t  offers  experi- 

-eficaa  of  positive  impact  and  opportunities  for  const^ctive,  and 


productive  self-evaluation. ,  Of  all  the  self-cons trucfs,  plipil 
self-estfeem  derived  from  the  p^sycho logical  experiences  o<:;curring 
in  the 'behavioral  dialogue  of  the  learning  situation,,  and  dependent 
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(ipon  the  value  judgments- jand  interpretations  of  the  teacher,  is  the 

most  amenable- to; the  positive  implfc't^  and  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Self-Evaluation 

, Self-esteem  is  acquired  by  a  process  of*" s'elf-evalijafcion  during 

which  the  "self  judges  the  ^^^^^^  impact  upon  ^significant 

others  and  the  environment  according  to  his  acquired  values  and 
*  •  •  • 

standards,    The  process  of  self-evalua tion  begins  long  before  a 

V 

pupil  reaches  the  school  room,  and  the  evidences  of  high  or  low 
self-esteem  that  appear  in  the  school  environment  generally  have 
their  origins  in  previous  psychological  experiences.    The  change 
in  environment  and  the  extension  of  the. pupil's  behavioral  dialogue, 
however,  offer  possibilities  for  new  psychological  experiences 
>;hich  wili' ultimately  affect  the  level  of  self-esteem  existing  at 
the  time  the  school  experience  began.    Pupils  who  have  successfully 
•en|ineered  their  way  through  life  to  that  point  may  encounter 
.problems  in  the  school  situation  because  their  previous  expeiriences 
h^ve  not  equipped  them  with  the  concspts,  values  and  behavioral 
schemas  .that'  ^i?e  necessary  for  success. in  the  classroom. 

The  most  dominant  value  operating  in  the  educational  system  is- 
the  value  for  academic  acbievemexit.    In  the  behavioral  dialogue  of 
the  classroom,  the  sigfiificant  or'saLient  other  gives  a  daily  inter- 
pretatiorr  of  this  value  to  the  other  participants  in  the*  dialogue . 
The  standards  of  academic  performance  are  applied  to  measure  the 

'    "    ■  .  '  ^3:7 


pupil's  potential  for  academic  achievement  a,9  well  a;s  his  daily 
academic  performance  and  academic  products  of  each  pupil/  The 
reflected  imag,e  of  self  and  the  measure  of  sdccessful  impact  upon 
significatit  others  and  the^^  environment  are  pei:meated^ith  the 
values  and  standards  of  academic  achievement.  y 

The  possibilities  for  acquiring  self-esteem  within  this 

operating*  value  system  depend iipon  the  pupil's  ability  to  relate 

'H  ■  ^  ^  ' 

to  the  value  system  and  the  'teacher! s  ability  ta  create  psycho** 

logical  experiences  within  this  environment  that  will- help,  each  • 

developing  self  recognize  and  affirm.. himself  as  an  achiever,  ^hen 

achievement  and  achieving  is  situation^Uy  *def ined^as  the  acquisi-. 

tion  of  academic  behaviors  and**skills,  it  is  difficult  for  the 

developing  self  to  evaluate  his  impact  on  this  environment  unless 

he  accepts  the  value  judgments  of  the  significant  othet  iri  the 

situation^    It  is  also  essential  that*  the  develpping  self  acquire, 

academic  behaviors  and  skills  in  order  to  be  reflected  as  an, 

achiever,  and  when  standai^ds  for  achievement  are  applied  as  well, 

it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  at  defined  levels  of  mastery  to 

be  adjudged  and  reflected 'as  an  achiever. 

^  •  * 

There  will  be  pupils  in  the  classroom  who  have  s  low  potentjlal 

'    '■  '     • •■  •  ~\ 

for  academic  achievement.    They  may  acquire  a  strong  value  for  the 
*  *  • 

approva  1' obtained  by  making  arduous  and  continuous  efj^rfc.  There 
ate  .also  pupils  who  have  a  good  potential  for  academic  achievement, 
but  may  have  conflicting  values  and  concept^  that  exclude  academic 
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performance  aa  a  means  of  deriving  self-esteem*    The  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  continue  j^is  previously  successful  impact  upon  hi  i  en* 
viroament  in  accordance  with  his  inteirnalized  system'  of  values  -may 
.suffer  a  reversal  of  his  self-esteem  in  the^new  situation.  Other 
pupils  may  have  had  so  few  experiences  affirming  their  abilities  as 
achievers  with  positive  impact  on  their  e'nvironment  that,  iii  spite 
of  potential,  they  simply  .cannot^  risk  the  continual  evaluation  and 
judgmeat  constantly  operating  in  the  new  situation. 

High  achievers,  those  who  have  good  potential  and  match  their 
potential  to  their  performanqe,  or  those  who  have  less  potential,  • 
but- excel  through  performancfe,  are  rewarded  by  the  value  system 
operating  in  the  classroom.    Low  achievers,  those  who  have  low' 
potential  and  make,  little  effort,  or  those  who  make  ^a  great  deal  of 
effort,  are  either  not  rewarded  or  rewarded  for  performances  other 
than  academic  achievement.*  It  is  the  underachiever  who  is  most      .  * 
disconcerting  to  teachers- and  educators,  and  it  is  the  underachiever 
whp  is  usually  the  subject;  of  research  that  seeks  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  a  pupil's  academic,  performance  and  his  self- 
esteem.  ... 

9 

.  Theoretically^  the  first  step  in  acquiring  a  value  for  academic' 
achievement  as  a  source  of  self-esteem  is  to  abquire  recognition  and 
affirmation  of  the  self  as  an  achiever  with  positive  impact  upon 
significant  others  and  the  environment.    In  order  to  make  this  first 
step,  pupils  may  need  to  be  given  psychological  experiences  from 
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which  they  can  acquire  a  new  basis  for . self-evaluation  and  experi- 
ences  in  which  the  values  and  standards  operating  are  clearly  under 
stQod  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  .the  pupil  to  evaluate  his  own 
performance.    The  second  step  is  to  help  pupils  acquire  the  skills 
for  evaluating  their  own  performances  so  that  they-  can  acquire 
confirmation  and  affirmation  from  their  achievements,  and  self- 
esteem  from  the  impact  of  their  performances  upon  the  environment. 

Recognition  of  the  self  as  an  achiever  and  as  one  having 
positive  impact  upon  the  environment  may  be  only  a  matter "^of 
allowing  pupils  to. express  their  feelfngs  and  examine  their  per-, 
formances  in  .the  presence  of  attentive  and  supportive  others.  To 
acquire  affirmation  of* the  self  as  an  achiever,  pupils  need  to 
perform  under  the  guidance  and  application  of  understood  standards, 
and  to  receive  clear,  evaluating,  but  non- judgmental,  feedback. 

Although  the  study  undertaken  by  Stimpson  .and  Pederseri  (1970) 
contains  a  sample  too  small  for  generaliz eable  "results,  it  is  our. 
opinion  that  the  program  treatment  designed  for  this  study, could 
be^, applied  to  a  larger  sample  with  perhaps  more  substantial  results 
In  this  study,  ^a  group  of  eight  unde'^rachievi'ng  high  school  males 
were  given  a  three-week  survival  training  expedience  in  relation  to 
their  counseling  program.    Th^  survival  experience  was  designed  to 
focus  directly  pn  the  .evaluation  of  the  subjects'  relationships 
with  their  parents,  their  peers>  and  their  self-assessments. 

Pretests  aad  postfcests  on  these  three  relationships  were  made,  T^ie 

^  •  ■  • 
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analysis  of  the  test  results  indicated  a  significant  and  positive  \ 
increase  in  self  and  parent  eva luation,  although  the  scores  for  peer 
evaluation  did  no.t  alter  significantly  from  test  to  test,.  Under- 
lying the  design  .of  this  treatment  was  the  hypothesis  that  failure 
in  school,  conflict  in  fanily  rela tibuships,  and  poor  peer  relation- 
ships  are  major  contributing  factors  to  the^under achieving  syndrome • 
A  survival  training  program  such  as  this  would  appear  to  have 
potential  for  operationalizing  psychosocial  theories  of . self- 
concept  development.    The  stated  purpose  of.  the  program  expresses 
an  unconditional  value*  for reach  individual  in  the  program,  and  the 
structure  of  the  program  can  be  made  to  replicate  the  conditions  of 
a  behavioral  dialogue  in  order  to  facilitate  positive  self-concept 
developmjent .    ^he  events  of  the  training  program  can- be  arranged  to 
provide  the  psychological  experiences  that  ^i'll  foster  a  realistic 
and  positive  sense  of  the  bodily  self,  of  self-identity,  and  of 
self-esteem.    The  counselor  or  trainer  in. the  program^  can  perform- 
the  functions  of  the  significant  other  in  the  behavioral  dialogue, 
and  would  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  gui^dance  . 
and  interpretation, -as  well  as  the  need. to  acquire  skills  an^ 
goal-directed  behayiors,  the  rewards  of  mastery,  and  the  essential 
role  realistic  evaluation  and  feedback  from  the  self  and  others 
piay    in  achieving  a  positive  impact  upon  the  environment^. 

On  the  basis  of  theory,  we  could  predict  that' a  ^ogram 
structured  to  replicate  the  behavioral  dialogue  would  ptoduce 


changes  in  the  evaluation  of  parental  rol6s  and  relationships  and" 

in  self-evaluation  measures.  •  However,  unless  the  program  was  also 

« 

structured  to  extend  the  roles  of  the  participators  into  salient 
others  who  also  performed  guiding,  interpreting,  evaluating,  and 
feedback  roles  for  each  other no.  changes  in  peer  relationships 
could  be  predicted .     It  wpuld  remain  to* be  seen  if ^constructs  and  — 
behaviors  acquii^ed  under  such  a  program*  could  be  generalized  to 
the  classroom  environment.  .  It  would  alsd  be  a  question  whether 
pupils  in  such  programs  could  develop  a  perception  of  the  teacher 
as  a  significant  other  whb.,  like  the  counselor,  gui'des  and  evalu- 
a'tes  the  pupil^s  acquisition  "of  knowledge  and  mastery  of  skills. 
To  explore  the  possibilities  of  such  programs,  teacliers  and  school 
administrators^  might  work  in  conjunction  with  the  many  organizations 
'tha't  offer  camping -experiences  for  school-aged  young  people.. 
School-associated  organizations  and/physical  education  programs 
might  also  devise  several  ways  of  incorporating*  these  theoretical 
concepts  into  their  activities  and  programs.     If  a  program,  its 
implemeritation  process,  and  the  execution  of  planned  treatments 
were  carefully  obser^ved  and  recorded  along^with  appropriate  pretest 
and  posttest  measures,  the  data  thus  obtained  could  contribute  ito 
■educational  research  and  educational  programming  in  the  affecTHfive 
domain.  ^   .  ' 

Catron  (1966)  reported  the  success  \)f  educational-vocational 
courtseling  in  bringing  about  "more  positive  self-evaluation 


(self-pei^2eptioa)  measured  by  a  Q-sott'  technique;   •'^he  pupils  in-  - 
volved  in  the  study  were  normal  high  school  students  interested  in 
college  and  career  couriseling.    In  conjunction  with  a  counselor  • 
training  program,  the  -exReriinental  subjects  were  place.d  in  small 
groups  and  pqrticipatecj  in  fourteen  counseling  sessions •  Control 
subjects  were  selected  from  students  attending  regular  summer 
school  courses  af  the  local  high. schools  which  "were  also  attended 

i 

by  the  experimental  subjects..    Experimental  and  ^control  subjects 
were  matched  by  sex,  'grade,  age,  and  -SCAT  (School  and  College  .Abil 
ity  Test)  total  scores...  The  authors^ 'suggested  that  the  process  of 
talking  through  problems  and- concerns  allowed  thfe  .experimental 
pupils  first  to  identify  with  the  group^  and  attain  conforming 
security,  and  subsequently  to  leave  the  security  of  the  group  with 
a  more  positive  sense  of  self-dif ferentiated-from-others  ajt,  the 
end  of  the  counseli^^g  sessions.  ,  '  * 

A  similar  program  of  discussion  seminars  offered  to  under- 
achievers  with  above-average  intelligence  was  reported\to  have  had 
pasitive,  results  in  that  participating  pupils-  obtained  higher 
grades  than  pupils  in  the  established  control  groups  (Freeman  & 
Craig,  1967) The  program's  success  was  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  more  of  the  seminar  members  continued  their  education 
after  high  school.    According  to  the  authors,  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  groups  was  ,to  help  pupils  gain  a  positive  .concept  of 
their  seif-worth  and  to  help  them  find  satisfaction  in  purposeful 

» 
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an^  .meaningful  activities  through  tfre^^oppbrtunity  ta  air  their 
problems  .and  grievances  in  a  non- judgmental/ non-graded  situation*--. 

Werblo  and  Torrance  (1966)  investigated  tke.  effects  of  using 
an  historical  resear*  li  technique  to  improve  the  sel€^-evaluation  \ 
accuracy  of  high  achieving  pupils  with  ahiove-average  intelligence. 
Torrance  reported  -that  on  prermeasures  of  self-evaluation  theses. 


pupils  showed  a  tendency  to  .undervalue  their  abilities.    The  sub-  ^ 

jects^were  taught  the  concept  of  histoticaj.  research  and  were 

,given  experiences  in  collecting,  dtfta.  and*  then  Interpreting,  evalu- 

ating,  and  using  the  data  to  rpake  pi:o jections *    On  the.  posttest,- 

these  pupils  reflected  a  greater  accuracy  in  their  self-evaluations 

of  their  abilities  on  three  "variables:    reading  speed,  size  of 

vocabulary,,  and  curiosity. 

Whether  the  pupil's  problem    is  one  of  achievement  in:'  aca- 

demic,  physical,  or  ^social  areas,  it  appears  tha'^t  all  pupils  have 

problems  with  accurate  and  positive  self-evaluatiori  in  general. 

The  3;epbrted  successes  of  various  'program  treatments  .offer  several 

theare*tically  consistent  ciues.    All  successful  treatments  contained 

an  overt  focus  oh  the  acquisition  of  skills  for  the  evaluating 

I  «  *        *  , 

processes,  tne  use  of  adult  leadership  with  an  emphasis  on  sympatheti 

and  non- jCidgraental  attention  to  pupils,  and  provisions  for  positive 

and  objective 'feedback  to  the  pupils  using  criteria  that  were  under- 

stood-and  accepted  by  pupils  and  leaders. 
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"  Teachfer^Eviluatiog  of  Pupils  and  Pupil  Self-tw^uatiori  '  '  ^ 

 ^  :  ;  c  c  ^  

The  teacAer's  ^  role  as  an  evaluatpr  is  usualljr  considered  only 
in  the  light  of  his  "grading"  fdnction,  .and  student^  often  charac-*' 
terize  teachers  as  "hard"  o;:  "easy"  graders.    Students  also  conun'ent 
on  what,  they  perceive  tp/be'the  biases  teachfers  exhibit  .rather  thar* 
the.  criteria-^te'a^he  rs  use  in  grading  the  wprk  of  pup;ils.    Most  re-r 
search  on  the  teacher's  role  as  an  ^evali^^f^or'^  related  to  comparing 
the,  accuracy  of  teachers'  assessments  of  pupil  potential  with 
t>    .pupilV'  actual  performancejs  on  standardized  achievement  tests*  In 
addition  to  reporting  a  pupjLi; s^, academic  achievement,  pupil  report 
cards*  often  iaclude  the  teacher's^  evaluation  o/'the  pupil  in  comr 
ments  such  as  "is  working  to  capacity,"  "works  well  with  others,"^ 
"does 'neat  work,"  or  "shows  initiative."    A  study  by  Willis  (1972), 
r-eport^d  by  Brophy  and  Good,  identified  the  criteria 

most  commonly/used  by  teachers  in  assessing  pupil  potential  for 
academic  ^phievem^nt  and  found  that  "attention  to  the  teacher," 
"level  of  maturity  as  assessed  by  the  teacher,"  "self-confidence," 

.  and'"ability  to  work  without  supervision"  had  the  highest  correLa- 

^-  V  '  "/  \ 

tion  vith  the  teacher's  ability  to  assess  pupil  performance  accu- 

'  rately.     ,  ,  ^  " 

From  the  data  supplied  by  the  Willis  study,  Brophy  and  Good 
•         •  • 

concluded  that  teachers'  demonstrated  ability  to  assess  or  evalu« 
ate  pupil  potential  for  academic  performance  with  an  impressive 
degree  of  accuracy  is  due  to  their  use  of  relevant,  that  is,* 


^reliable  and  appropriate,  criteria/  A  teacher*'s  initial  assessment 
"of  pupil  potential*  made  before  .the  teacher  has  had  access  to  pthe;: 
information,  or  time  t6  observe  and  JLnteract  wfth-  the^  student, 

ppears  to  be  more  strongly  related  ta  the'  four  criteria  for^ 
assessing  pupii  .academic  achievement  identified  by  Willis.  Teacher 
assessments  made  later  (iuring  the  study,  indicated  that  certain^ 
personality  characteristics  cf  pupils  not  directly  related  65 
academic  achieyemet\t  were  "being  included  by  these  teachers  as 
assessment  criteria*    As  the  school  year  progressed  and  the  teachers 
were  reinforced  dn  their  earlier  assessments,  they  also  ^howed  a 
endency  to  perceive  their  successful  pupils  more  positively  /and 
theirxunsuccessful  pupils  more  negatively. 

The  ^research  .study  reported  by  Gordon'^  and  Wood  (1963)  inves-* 
tigated  the  congruence  between  pupils'  self-ratings  sOn  a  fifteen- 
item,  school  related*  self-perception^scale,  and  teacher,s'  ratings, 
'of.  the  sample  subjects  on^  the  same  s<^ale.    Each  pupil  also  esti- 
mated his  own  perfoxmance  score*  on  a  standard  achievement-  test  for 

•  <    *  . 

^•comparison  with  the  teacher's  predicted  soore^  for  each  pupil. 
positive  correlation  w^s  found  between  tegcher~pupil  agreement  on 
the  self-perception  instrument  and  a.pu^ilVs  accuracy  in  estimating' 
his  achievement  test  score,  although  th^number  of  subjects  who 
were  actually  accurate  in  their  estimates  "was  very  small.  ^The 
directipn  of  the  scores  toward  over-estimating  or  underestimating, 
were  consistent  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  on  b.dtl^  instruments.". 


Teachers  were,  however,  more  accurate  in  their  estimates  of  pupil  - 

performaace ,  but  w^re  not  able  to  predict  the  way  their  pupils  would 

perceive  themselves  or  estimate  their  own  ability  with  much  success. 

The  data  did  not  indicate, any  sex  differences  in  pupil  test  scpres 

for  teacher-pupil  congruency  on  the  self-perception  measures  or 

pupi4  es^iimate  of  ability  scores. 

^    The  authors  commented  that  there  appeared  to  be  an  "over-. 

^  .reaction"  operating  ia  that  when  a  teacher  overestimated  a  pupil  a 

Krtrt4e-^-:that--pupiT^  hin\self,  hut  to  a"  greater 

«?  • 

extent.    .Teacher-pupil  disagreement  appeared  to  be  related  to  per- 
ceptual  distortion,  but  in  the  same  direction  fbr  .both  teacher 
and  pupil.'    In  general,  the  pupil  subjects  .exhibited  no  more  ten- 
dency to  overestimate  than  underestimate  their  abilities^.^ 

^ In  further  consideration  of  the  "over-reaction"  demonstrated  by 
these  pupils,  the  authors  suggested  that  this  might  'reflect  the,  pu- 
pil's exaggerated  self-perception 'acquired  from  the  .'teacher ' s  communi- 
cated  perception  of  the  pupil.    We.  might  also  consider  the  possibility^ 
'^of  an  ."over-r4actlon"  in  teacher  responses.    The  possibility  exists 
that. a  teacher's  objectivity  in  perceiving  and  evaluating  .pupils  may 
be  sharpened  when  the  teacher's  performance  is  to  be  examined  by  an  . 
outside  agent.    Such  conditions  may  also  have  a  "tempering"  effect 
on  teacher  responses  so  that  teacher  arid  pupil  ratings  would  main-  # 
^ain  the  same  direction  but  increased  objectivity  or  tempering  in 
teacher  scores  would  increase  the  variance  between  pupil  ratings 
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and  teacher  ratings,  with  pupil  ratings  reflecting  the  more  extreme 

r 

scores.  *  .  '  • 

*Meichenbaum,  Bowers,  and  Ross  (1969)  'reported  iti  their  study 

^  .    .  -        .        ,         •  ,^  - 

investigating  the  effect  of  teacher  expectation's  on  pupil  academic 

performance  that  gains  in  academic  improvement  were  indicated  on  . 

objective  tests  scored  by  the  teachers,  but  that  when  subjective 

tests  were  scored  by  these  teachers  there  was  no  indication  of 

•  improvement  in'  the  academic  performances" of  the  target  p|fpils« 

In  Other  words,  if  objective  tests  had  not  been  used  to  assess 

change  in  the  academic  performance  .of  the  sample  subjects,  there 

would  not  have  been  a  positive  and  significant  correlation  between 

t  "  '  •  •  • 

the  observed  changes  in  teacher  behavior  toward  these  target  pupils 
and  the  pupils'  incr^iased  achievements.- 

These'  studies,  when  considered  together,  suggest  that  teacher 
experience  and  the  use  of  appropriate  criteria  are  two  important 
factots  contributing  to  teacher  accuracy  in  assessing  tha  academic 
potential  of*  pupils,  particularly  when  referenced  to  measures  of 
specific  learning  tasks  jin  objective  and/or  standardized  tests.  On 
the  Qther  hand,  pupil  judgments  fpr  predicting  their  performance 
scores  must  be  referenced  to  their  past  performances  in  particular 
subject  areas  and  their  perceived  academic  rank  in  the  classroom. 
Both  of  thes'e'  pupil  reference  criteria  have  been  products  of  the 
teacher's  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.    It  seems  -likely  that 
pupils  who  significantly  overestimate  or  underestimate  their 
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performance  may  be  reflecting  the  teacher's  more  subjective  evalu- 
ation  of  their  performances  experienced  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in 
the  classroom;  *  • 

Assessing  and  evaluating  pupil  -products  and  pupil  performance 
represent  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  functions.  The  qualitj^  of 
the  teacher's  performance  of  these  two  functions  contributes  appre 
ciably  to  the  teacher \s  professional  standing  and  the  teacher's. 

self-esteem.  .  But  even  more  importantly,  the  quality  of  these  two 

•  .  '  .  %•  _  # 

functions  determines  in  a  large  part  how  the  teacher  performs  as  a 

significant  other,  and,  therefore,  how  the  teacher  affects  the 

self-este.em  of  his  pupils.'  The  criteria  identified  as  significant 

and  appropriate  in  predicting  pupil  performance  are  assessments  of 

pupil  behavior  an4^  l6vel  of  maturation*    These  criteria  are  useful, 

to  the  significant  other,  not  as  the  image  of  s^lf  to  be  reflected 

to  the  pupil,  but  as  an  indication  as  to  where  the  behavioral 

dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  beginning.    Assessment  is  an 

evaluation  process  that  should  be  used  by  teachers  to  determine 

*  .  •  # 

what  ^experiences  must  be  offered  and  what  interpretations  must 

still  be  supplied'  to  the  developing  self.. 

Teachers  who  'reflect  pupil  attention  to  the  teacher  with  • 

teacher  attention,  and  lack  of  pupil  attention  with  lack  of 

teacher  ^attention,  or  teachers  who  reflect  pupil  self-confidence 

by  placing  confidence,  only  in  confident  pupils,  and  pupils'  lack 

of  self-confidence  by  not  placing  confidence  i'n  those  pupils,' are 

•  > 

^  *  •240 


-^not  functioning  as  adequate  significant  otjiers.    Teacheirs  who 

•      »      ^  • 

reinforce  and  perpetuate  iinmature  behaviors  by  reflecting  the 
.pupil's  lack  of  maturity  and  Inability  to  woirjk  without  supervision 
cannot  function  as  adequate  and  fafcilitating  significant  others/ 
There  is  no'^disguising  the  f^ct  that"  academic  achioveraent  is 
offered  as /the  prime  goal  of  the  classroom,  and  achieving  behavior 
is  the  most  valued  behavior.    3^0  maintain  or  enhance  pupil  self-, 
esteem  in  the  classroom  the  teacher's  evaluative  skills  should  be 
directed  toward  diagnosis  rather  than  prognosis.    The  .teacher 's 
ability  to^e^ti^nate^he  academic  potential,  of  a  pupil  should  be  a 
means  for  help'ing  pupil^^set^^ea^^^  and  determining  what  \ 

skills  and  infqrraatioh  the  pupil  needs  t9  at-ta^in  his  -goals.  ,  Pupil 
self-esteem  can  tlien  be  deri'ved  from  the  positive,  impatt^^of-  the*  . 
-pupiirV  progress  and  achievement  and  the  value  placed  by  the 
y    significant  other  upon  the  pupil's  products  and  performances. 

Teacher  Behavior  as  a  Model  for  Pupil  Self-Criticism  arid  Self-Rewatd  . 

Most  pupils  "think  of  evaluation  as  synonoraous  with  ''test"  or 
"criticism^"  an  understanding  also  prevalent  among  .the  general 
*  population.    Pupils  are  also  likely  to  consider  *'self -evaluation"  as 
synonomous  with  "self -Criticism"  without" the  more  positive  aspects 
of  "self-reward"  which  should  also  arise  from  C9nstructive  self- 
devaluation.    With  this..misunderstandihg  of  the.  term,,  those  pupils  / 

'         •  •  .   .      '      ■  ' 

who  stand  to  gain  the  most  from  proper  self -evaluation  are  mpst  .^^ 
*  •» 
"inclined* to  fe'ar  and  avoid  it.'  Pupils  who  have. acquired  their 
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concepts  of  sociali  roles  and  social  .behavior.s  in  enYironments 
differing  from  the'  middle-class  school  environment;  may  XK^e,p.  help 
in  acquiring,  the  concepts  and  behayiors  necessary  for  maintaining 
self-esteem,  in  th6  new^^vironment.    Not  '.•nowing  what  to  do-  nor  how 
to    do    it,    not^understandihgthe  basis  for"  ^*'right"  or  "wrorig"^ 
decisions  in  a  ^specific  situation /^oan  kfeep  some  pupils  from  inter- 
acting  and* gaining  self.-esteem  frbp  succes^ul  social  experiences";-  . 
Pupiis  who  proceed  to  interact  with  what  ar^  con^dered  improper  and 
unacceptable  behaviors  are  often  forced  to  pay  the  toii^a  reduced 
self-esteem.    Self-evaluation  should  not  be  considered"  a  stati^c^ 
judgmental  process,  but  a  Normative  process  thrpugh  which  pupils 
can  acquire  concepts  and  behaviors  necessary  for  enhancing,  self- 
esteem.    Techniques  that  are  considered  effective  in  assisting 
pupils  to  acquire  concepts  aild^  behaviors  through  self-evaluation 
have  been' the  subject  of  research  stu^Sies  for  several  years. 

Liefeert  and  Ora  (1968)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  pupils  trained 
either  by  direct  or  modeling  proqedures  reward  themselves  on  the 
basis  pf  their'  performance  according  to  the  standard  they  have  been 
taught  and  will  still  retain  that  standard  as.  a  reference  point 
even  when  they  reward  themselves  for  substandard  performance^ • ,  The 
investigators  also  hypothesized  that  the  value  of  the  reward  to  ' 
be  obtained  will  influence  the  degree  to  which  subjects  adhere  to 
prescribed  standards  for  behavior. , .The  study  provided  conditions 
fot  comparing  direct  training,  modeling  procedures,  and  no-training 
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behaviors  in  high  and  low  ret^ard  incentive  circumstances/  Sevent^j 
two  pupils,  36  boys  and  36. -girls,  8  to  10  years  of  age,  were  drawn 
fr(Jm  .an  elementrary  School  .in  a  large  urban  area.    Experimental  . 
pupils  were  taught  either  directly  or  by  modeling,  procedures,  to  re- 
ward themselves  with  a  plastic  token  for  obtaining  a  score  of  20 
on  a  small  bowling*  game.    The"  low  reward  incentive  group  simply  . 
played  for  tokens,  but  the  high  incentive .group  were  informed -that 
'  they  would  b^  ablfe  to  exchange  their  tokens  for  some  desirable  prizes 
'shown  to  them  prior  to  testing.    Both  the  direct  training  and  model- 
ing  procedure  groups  were  given  Verbal  cues  of  the  standards  for-  , 
performance  reward,  but  the  control  group  simply  observed  a  demon- 
stration  of  how  .to  play  the  game  withoW:  being  verbally  cued  to 
standards  for  reward..    After  training,  all^ subjects  were  allowed  tp 
play  the  game  without  apparent  supervision.    The  results  of  the 
investigation  supported  the  hypothesis  that  pupils  trained  either 
•directly  or  by  modeling  procedures  would  demonstrate  an  adherence 
to^v^ard  standards  significantly  more  often  than  £lie  control 
group .  ^^The^high  incentive  group  also  demonstrated  significantly 
more  frequent  self-r^^d  for  substandard  performance^    As  an 
application  of  their  f inding^<he^au  suggested  that  the  basis 

for  predicting  individual  behavior  accdr^ding  to  self-imposed 
standards  prescribed  by  societ^^houJ.d  also  includ^^  consideration 
of  the. reward  inc^nti;^^  in  which  the  behavior  Ml^^occur. 

In  other^ex^isThighly  moral  people  can  encounter  situations  where 


they  are  overwhelmed       temptation  and  temporarily  reduce  their 
moral  standards*    In  an  extension  of  this  study,  Liebert,  Hanratty, 
and  .Hill  (1969)  examined  the  ef  f  lectiveness.  of  oral  communication  in, 
helping  pupils  acquire  and  internalize  standards.    They  found  tha't 
subjects  who  had  been  given  the  strongest  statement  of  the  standard,  ' 
including' ^;5q)ressions  of  "deservingness"  and  approval,  maintained 
a  significantly 'stronger  adherence  to  the  rules  for  self-rewarding, 
in  the  absence  of.  observers  /  authors  suggested  that  these 

results -provide  strong  Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  verbal 
communication  in,  helping  children  adopt  self-imposed  standards.^ 

There  is  a  distinct^  difference  between  self-reward  and 
self-indulgent  behaviors..  Self-reward  behaviors  are  contingent  upon 
a  performance  standard.^   As  a  technique  for  acquiring  and  rein- 
forcing desirable  behaviors,  it  is 'logical  that  self -reward  will 
only  be  effective  when- the  standards  are  understood  and  thfe  required 
performance  is  possible.    Examining  performajice  in  relation  to  a 
standard  is  evaluative  and  examining  a  performance  to  determine  how 
•  to  bring  it  up  to,  the  standard  is-  productive,  positive  ^and  formative 
self-criticism.    The  classroom  supplies  a  surfeit  of .performances 
ttiat  pupils  can  use  to  develop  productive  •  self-evaluatioi}  and 
positive  seif-crLticisra.    However,  since  pupils^  acquaintance  with  • 
.  self-criticism  has  generally  been  construed  as  taking  responsibility 
in  the  form  of  ''blame,*'    mVst  teachers  will  be  left  with  the  task  , 
of  placing  a  positive  meaning  on  self-criticism.    Pupils  who  can 


acquire  a  feeling  of ' mastery  by  controlling  and  directing  their 
performances  toward  achieving  'desired    goals  also  have  an  oppor- 
tianity  tp  increase  their  self-esteem  and  acquire  tlve"  highly  valued 
attribute  of  rest)onsibility.    The  "problems  of  instilling  a  positive 
form  of,  self-criticism  in  subjects  have  only,  been  lightly  touched 
by  research^  but  there  have  been  reports*  on  thisr  subject  from 
investigators  thdt  may  encourage  interested  teachers  to  attempt 
to  teach  and  implement , the  skills  of  self-reward  arid  self-criticism 
in  their  classrooms*.   ■  . 

Herbert,  Gelfand,  and  Hartmann  (19^9)  investigated  the  effects 
of  modeling  behavior  on  the  self-critical  behavior  of  pupils* 
Fourth-grade  students,  20  boys  and  20  girls,  were  drawn  frvom  a 
middle-class  public  school  and  were  given  two*pretest  measures  of 
self-c-steem  and  self-concept.    THe  subjects  were  also  given  an 
instrument  on  which  they  predicted  the  score  each  felt  he  would 
make  on  the  experimental  bowling  game  to  be  played.    Each  subject 
-assigned  "to  the  modeling  condition  viewed^  a- .same-sex  model  who 
relin^iuished  a  token  for  each  score  of  0  and  5  and  made  self- 
critical  comments  about  his  low   score.      No-model  subjects  w^re 
simply  instructed,  on,  how  t^play  the  game.    Scoring  on  the  game 
was  controlled  by 'the  experimenter  and. all  players'"  made  the  same 
score  on  the  same  pre-set  sequence  of  points.    Subjects  who  were 
in  the. modeling  condition  did  imitate  the  model  and  relinquished  , 
tokens  for  low  scores.    Their  imitation  of  the  mpdel's 


self-critical  commenting  was  also  found  to  be  statistically^  sigfii- 

f  leant.    On  the  basis  of  Che  pretests,  subjects  chad  been  divided 

into  high  and  low  self-esbeem  groups.    None  of  the  three 'measures 

of  self-esteem  differentiated  the  subjects  on  their  token  relin-?- 

quishing  behavior,  and  no  significant  relatWship'^was  found  between 

the  self-critical  behavior  and  seff-e^teem^    The  authors  repqrte.d 

that  the  internal  consistency  of  the  self-concept  inventory  measure^ 

and  the  low,  but  reliable,  intercorrelations  Jbetween  performance  ^ 

ratings  and  scores  on  the  inventory  test  compared  with  behavior  on 

•        •    *  ■  • 

the  bowling  task.    The  other  self-esteem  measure  used,  did  not 
relate  to  the  dependent  variables  or  to  th^  other  self-esteem  tests • 
Thelen  (1970)  investigated  the  retention  of  acquired  Imitative 
verbal  responses  to  failure  after  a  lapse  of  3even  months.    The  firs.t 
testing  situation  involved  56-, subjects  ]  the  second,  or  follow-up,, 
testing  involved  38  subjects,,  10,  11,  and  12  years  of  age  from  two 
denominational  elementary  schools*    The  subjects  of  the  first  test 
were  placed  in  four  model  situations:    positive  consequences  (the 
experimenter  would  say  "Oh,  you^re  doing  fine,"  in  response  to 
models*  self.-blame  statement's),    no  consequences  (no  experimenter 
response  to  self-biame  statements) ,  negative  consequences  (experiment 
would  agree  with  self-blame  statements),  and  control.  Experimental 
subjects  viewed  a  model  .sorting  cards  under  timed  conditions.  / 
Incompletion  of  the  task  was    planned  for  specific  trials  a[nd  at  thes 
particular  times,  tfie  model  would'  make  self-blame  statements  in 
accordance  with  the  modeling  conditions.    The ^investigator  would 


respond  to  the  model's  statements .with  positive,  negative,  or  no        ;  ' 
response  in  accordance  with  the  research  design,  .bich  subject  then 
sorted  cards  under  the  conditions  of  his  model  set.    The  reported 
results  of  the  first  test  showed' significant  differences  between  the. 

fpur  groups  and  the  self-blame  response  frequency/  'and  demonstrated  

that  the  three  experimental  groups  made  significantly  more  self-  ' 
blame  responses  than  the  controls.    In  the  follow-up  study,  subjects- 
were  asked  to  play  the -game  again,  but  the  model  conditjions  for  the  . 
positive  and  negative  model  groups  were  not  repeated*    The  No  Comment 
group  and  the  controls  were  actually  performing'.uilder  the  sam^  response 
conditions  provided  for  them  in  the  first  test.    The  follow-up  results 
showed  tio  overall  differences  between  the  four  ^groups  .in  the  number  of 

self-blame  comments.    However,  two  of  the  experimental  graups',  the 

»  '  *  *  » 

No  Consequence  group  and  the  Negative  Copsequence  group,  m^de  signifi- 

cant-ly  more  self -blame  comments  (£<.025  and  £.4^^*05,  respectively)  than 

the  control  grpup*    The  three  experimental  groups  -also  maintained*. the 

ranking  established  in  the  first  test  on  frequency  of  selfrblame  ' 

comments.    The  most  self-blanie  comments  were  obtained  jjrom  the  Negative 

.Consequences  group  followed  by  the  No  Consequences  group  and  last  by 

the  Positive  Consequences  group,  although  as  we^have  already  noted,  ^ 

.        *        '<  •  " 

the  differences  between  the  treatment^  groups  did  not  attain  'sig«- 
nificance  ;Ln  the  follow-up  testing*  ,  -  - 

These  studies,  together  with  two  other  studies  from  .which 
similar  results  can  fie  extrapolatec}  (Grusec  and.Ezrin,  1972;  - 


Aronfreed,  Cutick  and  Fagen,  1963)  indicate  that  pupils  are  influ^ 
enced  by  and  dq  -imitate  specific  behaviors  as  a  result  of  both 
modeling  and  verbalizing  procedures.    From  our  perspective,  however, 

*  these  studies  mpre  dramatically  demonstrate  the  potential  for 
abuse 'inherent  in  the  power  of  modeling  and  yerbalizing  in  shaping 
the  behaviors  of  pupils,  and  most  pjarticularly  when  shaping  the 
self-evaluative  and  self-criticizing  behaviors  of  piipils.  The 
potential^for  abuse  can  be  clearly  seen. if  we  consider  the  results  ^ 
and  events  ^Qccurring  in  the  following  studies  of  the  acquisition  cf 
self-xtrlticizing^Sfeh'aviors  and  not  the  .investigators  *  interpreta- 
tions  of  the  events  and  resurtrs>,_^  '         '   •  / 

.  Grus^c  and  Ezrin  (1972)  prepared  an  ^xp.erim'ental  treatment  for 

.  8'0  kindergarten  and  iirstrgr'ade  pupils  to  inyesti^ate^-h^ff  ects 
of  different  punishing  ^behaviprs  on  the  development  of  ''self- 
criticism."    The  subjects  vere  evenly  and  randomly*  assigned  .to  four 
treatment  conditions;     (1)  "High  Warmth,''  in  which  the -experimenter 
established  rapport  ^ith  the  subject,  (2)  "Low  Warmth,"  In  which  the- 
experimenter  remained  aloof  from  suj>jects,  (3)  "High  Value," *in 
, which  subjects  were  allowed  to  exchange  the  tokens  remaining  after 
the  game  for  a  prize,  and  (4)  "Low  Valpe,"  in  which  subjects  were 
told  that  the.  tokens  would  be  used  in  playing  the  game,  but  it  wo.uld 
.not  matter  how  "many  tokens  were  still  held  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

/  The,  game  consisted' of  "a  small  closed  box  fi'tted  with  three  flats 
on  which  miniature  evergreen  trees  were  attached,  and  a  ;rod  with 


a  toy  bulldozer  attached.    The  experimenter  coul^' alternate  the' 
tbree^flats  to  give*  different,  .or  the' impression  of  different,* 
tree  arr.angements\    The  subject  was  .told  to  push  the  bulldozer  through 
the  box,  trying  not  to  hit  any,  trees,    ^*If  you  bump  into  too  many  , 
ttees,  you'will  hear  a  buzzer/  that  buzzer  means  that  you  are  a 

•  ^bumper*  and  that's  the  worst  thing  you  can  be  in  this  game^' 
(p.  1278-79).    The  subject  was  required  to  p'ush  the  bulldozer 
throK<5h  the  box  18  times  without  ever  seeing  what  hewasdoing,*  . 
The  experimenter  applied  the  buzzer  to  eight'  preselected  trials, 
2,  4,  5,  7,^*3,  9,  12,  and- lA'.,    With  the  first  punished  trial, 
(2)',.  the  experimenter  implemented  the  punishm^ent^. tiiode  and  elicited 

.    "self-criticizing"  statements  from  the  subject  as  follows:  For 
punis'hment  in  the  ''Withdrawal  of  LoVe- Induction''  condition  ' 
(translation—experimenter  ceases' to  behave  genially  toward  th^'  • 
'subject  and  gives  a  reason*  for  the  change  in,  the  behavior),  the 
experimenter  called  the  subject  a  ''bumper'*  and  announced  that  she^ 
was  not  happy  with  the  performance  of  the  subject,  low'ered*  her 
head  and: looked^at  the  subject  with  a  "distressed"  facial  expres- 
sion.   If  the  subjedrt  did  not  respond  within  15  seconds,  he  was 
masked  what  had  happened  and  asked  to  explain  why  the  experimenter 
was. unhappy.    If  these  questions  failed  to  elicit  a  response,  two  * 
more  attempts  x^ere  made  to,  get  the  subject  to  admit  being  a  ^ 

"bumper."'  If-he  still  didn't  make  the  proper  response,  he  was 

•  *  *  *  »  . 

reminded  tha'f  he  was  a  "bumper"  and  the  trials  continued,  .In 
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the  "Withdrawal  of  Material  Reward"  condition,  the  experimenter  . 

emanded  the. return  o£  chips  and  asked'  the  question,  *'Can  you  tell 
me  wlw  you  .lost  the  chip^?V    For  the  "Self-Criticism  Reinforced" 
condition  the  punishing  treatment  ended  -as  soon,  as  the  iubject 
called  himself  a*  "^jumper,"  and  the  experimenter  then  added  comments 
about  how  happy  it  made  her  that  the  subject  had  admitted  Thumping*", 
In  the  comments  the  investigator  m'ade  references  to  the  length  of « 
time  it  took  the  subject  to  respond  properly* ^  In  the  material 
reward  condition,  the  inv.es^tigator  returned  chips  along  with  the 
reinforcing  statem'entsV  -  The  condition  f or,  "Self-Crfticism*  Not. 
•Reinforced"  required  the  experimenter  to  wait  after  the. subject 
,made  self-^crltical  conmients^^^,pj?--tr9  wait  for .  s.everal '.seconds  after 

each  trial  and  if.no  comment  was  forthcoming,  the  experimenter 

*   .  *  « 

Rooked  unhappy,  did  not  return"  any  chips- *an,d  told  the  subject  to 

resume  play.    After  trials  that  were  not  punished,  the  experimenter 

would  praise  the  subject  Is  performance » 

"    «      .   .     '  ^'  '  \  \ 

AS"  a  final  condition,  all  subjects  ;fere  left_to^  finish  the  • 

'  /  -4  \ 

last  eight  trials  in  the  absence  of  the  Experimenter,  who  went  next 

door  to- observe  the  subjects  through  a  onerway  mirror  arid  continued. 

to  manipulate  the.  buzzer  by  an  extension *3;^ir^,-  After  foup  or  five 

i  ^  •  .  • 

more  trials,  the  experimenter  returned  and  ended  the  game  by  giving 

prizes*  to  all  the  subjects.  .      •        '     *  .    ^  * 

.  The  results  of  t'his  stucty  indicated  that  ail  subjects  who  had 

been  reinforced  for»  their  "self-criticizing"  behavior,  increased  this' 


behavior  with  each  trial  and  continued  this  behavior  in  the 

"absence"  of  the  observer..   The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the 

reinforced  subjects  arid  the  non-reinforced  subjects  was  statistically 

Significant.    This  study,  and  those  'of  Herbert,  "et  al.  ,  Thelen, 

,and  Aronfipeed,-  et  al./  are  ntft  focused  on  3elf-criticism  as  a 

positive  and'.iormative  process,- but  as^an  inculcation  or  assumption 

'V'  '  * 

of  guilt*.  The  subjects  had  no  :w^'  of  relating  theiT  performance 

to  the  results,-  i.e,,  the  same  p erf orman'ce- achieved  two-opposing 

results.    In  addition,  subjects  had  no  way  of  evaluating  or  improv— 

ing  their  performance,  i.e.,  they  could  not  stop  "hijtting  too^any 

*         '  *  *  • 

trees,""  nor  could  any  subject  establish,  a. .reasoned  basis  for 

r  X 

assuming  .responsibility -for  his  behaviors;    Yet,  these  subjects 
could  be  coerced  into. accepting  a. label -and  exhibiting  a  behavior 
on  the  basis  of  a' "significant  other^s"  (the  experimenter,  in  this 
instance)  interpretation  of  their* role; and  performances.  Reinforce- 
ment  is  a  form  of  underscoring  the  interpretation  oE  the  behavio.r. 

•These  experlmentf^rs 'had  only  brief  and  unique  relationship  with 
the  subjects.    Tedchers,  who  have  stron'ger  and  longer  relationships 
with  pupi'l^,  w^p.also  are  in  the  significant  other's  position  of 
interpreting  1)ehaviQrs,  providing  standard^,  and  reinforcing' both  ^ 
their  intefpretatigns  of  pupil  behavior  and  the*  standards  imposed, 
H.need  .to  be 'alert  to.  the  power  and  poteyitia;L  of  their  roles  and  the 
possible  misuse  of  their  power.  •         '  ^     .  /    <>  ' 
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Although,  the  teacher  generally  assumes 'the  role  of  positive 
reinforcer  in  the-  Classroom,  there  is  some  ^research  evidence  that 
pupils  can  be  taught" to  assume  part  of  this  /unction  for^  themselves 
through  programs  that  help  them  acquire  self-rewarcLing  behaviors 
and  through  a-  specific  techxiique  called  self-talk. 

Half  of  the  teachers  of  grades  1  through  6  from  8  inner-city, 

V  *  • 

predominantly  black  schooj^  were  given  J2,  weeks  of  training  to 
help  them  help  pupils' to 'develop  adequate  bases  for.  judging  their 
own  "behavior.    Thfe  program  also ,  tr^ai^ed  teachers  to  model  behaviors 
and  to' help  pupils  implement  self-rewarding  behaviors  (Felker, 
Stanwyck,  and  Kay,  1973).    The  remaining  first-  through  sixth-grade 
te*achers  were  used  as  controls  to  test  the  effects  of  this  program 
on  the*  pupils.'    Pretests  were  given  in  59  classes  and  post  tests 
were  given  in  102^  classes ..   The*  results  indicated  that  pupil  self-* 
•  concept  ^«s  enhanced  in 'the  experimental  classes\and  that  pupil 
anxiety  was  also -reduced  in  program  participants.    According  to 
the  inv.estigators",  program  results  were  confounded  by  the  enthu- 
wiastic  exchange  of  ideas  Between  participants  and  non-participants, 
which  resulted  in  less  than  ideail  control  circumstances  for  isolating 
the  effects  of  the  program.    The  investigators  felt- that  the  pro- 
gram, was  actually  more  effective  than  the  measures  indicated.    In  ' 
another  study  by  Felker'and  Stanwyck  (1971;,  88 'fourth-grade 
pupils  of  a  middle-class,  predominantly  white  s^chool,  'were  given  a 
'general  measure  of  self -concept  and  a  test  measuring  specific 
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self-evaluation  after  subjects  performed  "an  academic  task.  This 
^est  asked  children,  to  identify  the  s'tatem^nts  .they  would  make  to 
■themselves. after  performing  an" academic  task.    Each. statement  was  - 
coded  f.or  its  positive  content ♦    Pupils  who  had  higher  self-concept 
scores"  ofi  the  ^global  measure, also  scored  higher  on  positive  self- 
talk.^   The  relation  between  global  self-concept  and  positive  self- 
talk  was  established  on  these  measures',  but- no  .relationship  was 
established  between  kctpal  performance  scores  on  the  academic  task 
and  the  self-concept  measure.    The  "investigators  suggested  that 
pupils  could  be  trained  for  positive  self-talk  as  a  self-reinforcing 
behavior,  but  suggested  that  additional,  study  is  needed  to  under- 
seand  the  relationship  of  self-^lk  techniques  to  self-concept 
development . 

A  great  deal  of  additional  study  is  needed  before  we  can 
acquire  an  adequate  understanding  of  the. effects  of  self-reward,  self 
criticism,  mddeling,  self-talTc,  knd  self -evaluation,  in  the  class- 
room.    But  the  classroom,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  school  playground 
are  logical  places  to  implement  programs  that  teach  children  to 
evaluate,  criticize,  and  reward  their  own  behaviors  and  products-  - 

a  means  of  improviiig  p^ricormances  and  enhancing  their  sense  .of 
self-esteem,-  *  ^  \ 

Tdacher  Behaviors  and  Pupil  Status  Related  to  Self -Esteem- 

.  .  As  a  source  of  continual  personal  measurement  and  rank-ordering, 
the  schoot environment  is  pretty  well  without  a  rival  iiy?ar  society. 


The  pupil  lives  in  constant  awareness  of  his  ^tanding-withTieachBrs 
and  peers^ derived  from  daily  feedback  on  the  impact  of  his  Performing 
Self  on  the  academic  and  social  systems  of  the  school  world.  Some 
positions  acquired  in  trhe  two  systems^remain  fairly  stable,  others 

are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.  .  It  is  usually  assAiifted-that_aJl.  

standings" contribute  *to  the  p*Upil's  sense  of  self-esteem- and  his 
*  bt^oadef  construct  of  self-concept^  but  measures  of  self-esteem 
related  to  status  within  a  particular  reference  group  require 
careful  interpretatiou.    The  interaction' between  status,  and  self- 
esteem  is  only  relevant  when  status  is  desired  and  the  reference 
group  or.  standard  is  valued  by  the  self.    Low  economic  status  and 
low  academic  status  do  not  necessarily  predict  low  self-esteem  for. 
the  individual  pupil. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  educational  system  to  inculcate 
values  for  academic  'achievement  and  social  status  as  a^  reward  for 
^achievement  in  the  school  population,  ar*^  when  pupils  acquire 

values  without  status,  or  more  properly,  a|:quire  low 's^iatu?,^.  the 
•  interaction  can  affect  the  pupil's  self-esteem.    As  a  practical 
matter,  then,  if  desired  status  cannot  be  achieved,  it  is  best  not 
to  acquire  the  value.     But  if  high  status  can  be  achieved  or 
ascribed,  it  is  safe  to  acquire  the  value  or  standards  to  which  it 
is  referenced.        ,      •  .  • 

The  pupil  who  enters  school  vith  already ^developed  values  for 
*  education  .and  socialization  is,  theoretically ,  provided  with  Che 


motivation  to  achieve  status/  Webster  (1965)  found  support  in  his 

c  .  f  *  '  * 

study  for  a  signifiqant  and  positive  relationship  between  experi- 
mental  subject's  reports  of  theiv  mother's  academically  supportive 
behaviors  on  their  behalf  when  th^  were  between  the  ages  of  six  v. 
and  ten  and  the  scores  or  thes^  subjects  related  to  physical  and 
intellectual  self-esteem  measures  when' they  were  high  school 
adolescents.    The  -relationship  .was  higher  for  girls  th^n  boys,  but 
was  significant  and  positive  for  both  sexes\    The  subjects  for  • 
this  study  were  311  black  adolescents  from  three  integrqrted  high 
schools  of  a  large  urban  area,    The  source  of  information  for 
maternal  behaviors  was  the  remembered  experience  of  the- subjects ♦ 
The  investigator,  suspecting  a  possible  bias  of  social  desirability  ^ 
in  remembered  experiences,  correlated  the  reported  maternal  behaviors 
with  the  socioeconomic  level ^^f  the  subject  on  the  general  assumption 

that  higher  socioeconomic  gtatus  families  do  exhibit  more  concern 

'         (.  .        .  .  ' 

and  support  for  their  children's  academic  achievement. ^  The  coef- 
ficients for  the  maternal  behavior 'variable /father 's  occupation, 
and  parental  levels  uf  education  all  attained  levels  of  statist^.cal 
significance  greater  than  the  .01  level  of  confidence,  Although 
maternal  behaviors  and  taeasurds  of  self-perception  were  positively 
related  for  both  boys  and  girls,  maternal' behaviors  and  the  future 
aspirations  of  the. subjects  were  related  significantly  only  for 
boys.    The  investigator,  suggested  that  the  cultural  expectations 
^for  the  girls  as  future  wives  and  mothers. may  haV^  influenced 
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the  loss  of  significance i  while  the  supportive  behaviors  of  the 
mothers  produced  higher  aspirations  for  the  future  in  their  sons.  * 

^  In  a  study  reported  by.  Wechslef  (1971)  a  program  of  group 
counseling  for  the  mothers  of  underachievers  was  implemented  'as  a 
means  of  improving  the  self-concfepts  of  underachievers.  Twenty 
mothers  with  sons  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  who  were  considered 
underachievers  were  involved  in  group  counseling  sessions  ^nd  were 
matched  with  twenty  mothers  of  underachieving  sons  in  the  same 
grades  who  were  not  receiving  the  counseling.    There  were  no  dif- 
ferences in' the  two  groups  indicated  by  pretest  measures  of  self- 
concept,  ideal' self,  self -acceptance,  perceived  maternal  attitude, 
and  perceived  maternal-acceptance.  '  Posttest  measures  iiirdicated  a 
,signif icant  'difference  between  the  .experimental  and  control  pupils 
on  measure's  of  self -acceptance  and  measures  of  the  reduction  of 
discrepancy  between  the  ideal. self  and  perceived  self .    Fbllowup  ^ 
measures  made  three  weeks  later  and  six  weeks  later  revealed  a 
sustained  improvement  in  the  sei£-acce^ance  scores  and  perceived 
^maternal  acceptance  among  the  boys  whose  moth^ir^Jhad  received  the 
group  counseling..*  The  author -suggested  that  group  counseling  would 
'  be  an  effective  means  of  rising  the  self-concept  levels  of  under- 
achieving pupils.    It  would  also  appear  to  be  a  p.ossible  program 
goal  for  school-supporting  organizations  working  in  cooperation  with 
school  administrators  and  teachers.      .  ^  . 
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Attempts  ,to  enhance  pupil  status,  through  direct  program  inter- 

* 

vention  have  been  reported  as  successful  by  a  number  of  investi- 
gators.   Haipin,  Halpin,  and  Hartley  (1972)  reported  the  effects 
of  guidance  programs  on  the  status  of  second-grade  pupils.  The 
study  was  made  using  a  sample  of  95  second-grade  students  randomly 
Selected  from  five  second-grade  classes  in  five  rural  communities 
.in  the  southeast.    The  subjects  of  this  predominantly  white  sample 
population  were  divided  into,  five  groups.    Four  groups  received 
varying  treatments  and  one  group  was  retained  as  a  control.  On 
the  basis  of  ^ociometric  testing,  two  .of  the  treatment  groups 
were  reseated  in  accordance  with  their  reported  preiEerences,  the 
other  two  treatment  groups  were  not  reseated.    Two  guidance 
activities  a  week  were  given  to  one  reseated  group  and  to  one 
group ^without  seating  change.    One  guidance  activity  a  week  was 
given  to  the  remaining  two  groups.    At  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
a  choice-rejection  status  score  was  obtained  for  each  pupil.  o 
This  score  represented  the  'difference  between  the  number  of  choices 
and  the  number  of •  rejections  each  pupil  received  from  his  classy 
mates.    Post  treatment  scores  indicated  that  there  was  a  significant 
^difference  in  the  choice-rejection  gain  of  the  four  treatment  groups 
The  groups  receiving  two  guidance  activities  each  week  showed 
significantly  more  gain  than  the  control  group..    The  gains  of  the 
two  groups  .receiving  only  one  guidance  activity  a  week  were  not 
significantly  different  from  the  gain  of  the  control  group.  The 


significance  of  the  reseating  process  was  lost  when  teachers  f elt ^ 
compelled  to  change  the  seating  again  due  to  exces3ive  student  t:alk- 
ing  and  some  additional  confounding  occurred  as  a  result  of  counselor 
and  guidance  activity  variables .    The  results,  however,  demons't rated 
the  positive  effect  of  two  guidance  activities  per  week  on  -the 
sociometric  status,  of '  second  grade  pupils  .in  this  situation,  -  A 
related  study  by  Blain  and  Ramirez  .(1968)  found  that  sociometric 
rank  could  be  altered  by  interaction  and  reinforcement.    Data  from 
177  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  pupils  indicated  that  when  children  , 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  interact  with' classmates  who  were  ranked^ 
as  so^iial  "isolates,"  the  pupils  ranked  the  isolates  higher  on 
posttest  measures.    However,'  pupil  awareness  of  the^isolates 
measured  by  the  number  of  associations  made  with  their  names 
increased  only  when  interactions  with  the  isolates  had  bfeeri 
accompanied  by  ^reinforcement  from  the  experiment  er, 

.  *  4  .  •  * 

Finney  and  Van  Dalsem  -  (1969)  found  that  gro^P  counseling  with 
gifted  but  underachieving  pupils  during,  their  sophomore  and  junior 
years  resulted  in  significant  arid  positive  changes  in  these  'gifted 
subjects  on  measures  of  particular  personality  and  psycho-social  - 
characteristics.    However,  the  counseling  pro<^ram  did*  not  appear 
tp  affect' the  grade-point  averageof  the  subjects.    Pupils  showed 
improvement  on  measures  bf  social  poise  and  particularly  on  measures 
of  ±ndependent  thought  and  action.    The  investigator<)  ir^erpreted 
the  measure  of  independent  action  as  representing  a  quaility  that 
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would  bring  success  in  .a  number  of  human  activities..  It  is-  inter?* 

to  ;note  that  these  subjects  did  not' improve  on  measures  of 
social  confonniE^v-^.Jhe  investigators  emphasized  that-  these. changes 
were  brought  about  under"^ircx5ns4iax^    and  with  resources'  that  are 
commonly  available  in  the  .school  situation,  ^so  suggested 

that  the  long-term  counseling  period  is  imperative  for  effe^l 
dhaiige  in  the  high- school  age  group;  and,  while  these  reported 
changes  'may  be  described  as  modest,  the  investigators  considered  them 
to  be  changes  "that  would  enhance  the  lives  of  these  subjects. in  the 
future  as  well-.  /       .  -  " 

k  study  which  investigated' the  effects  of  age-group  membership 
ocdometricnominations  based  on  scholarship,  leadership,  and 
•popularity,  found  that  t'eachers'^^^asrsumptiiKis^^a^^ 

structures  can  be  erroneous  (Ah.^-brand  and  Reynolds,  1972)7  ASilTty^ — 
grouping  actoss  grade  levels  often  produces  a  wide  range  of  student  *. 
ages  within  groups;  creating  more  distance  between  the  designated, 
"younger"  and  "older**  groups .    Using  162  pupils  f roin  a  classroom* 
combining'  some  fpurth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils  with  the  fifth  gtade, 
-  the  investigators  examined  the  effects  of  this^ grade  and  age  mix 
upon  the  .sociome^ric  nominations  received  by  the  pupils  in  the 

classroom.    The  bl^ev  pupils  and  younger  pupils  gava  a  considerably 

*  •  ^  , 

larger  number  ,o4  positive  nominations  -to  the  olAer  pupils  on  leader- 
ship, s'cholarship,  and  popularity.  •  The  authors  reported  that  .the 
teachers  in  chis  situation  felt  that  the  younger  pupils  .resented-  the 
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older  pupils,  but  the  analysis  of  .the  s'ocioraetric  data  proved  this 
assumption  to  be  erroneous.    The  authors  suggested  that  grouping 
across  age  levels  might  be  .an  appropriate  means  for  meeting  pupils'  " 
social  needs  by  placing,  pupils  , in  status-conducive  arrangements  that- 
would  serve  academic  needs  as  well. 

The  interesting  interplay  of  values  and'performance^  standards 
and  achievement  is  in  constant , view  of  teachers  in  every  classroom. 
The  practice  of  ascribing  status  to  a  piipil  by  making  him  "feel 
Impxyrtant/^     long  been  a  technique  of  teachers  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  status  neeas^-of._DUpi        Buswell  (1953J  found  a  relationship 
between!  the  social  structure  o?^tRfe--el4&sroom  and-acaderaic  success  of 
pupils  /and  reported  that,  in  general,  those  pupiJs^ho.....succ^  -in 
their  yschool  work  were  also  successful  in  their*  social  relationship^^ 
The/Investigator  noted  that  at  the  kindergarten,  level,  before  * 
rankings  by  ac.ademic  achievement  became  apparent,  future  achievers 

w«e  not  chosen  in  social  relationships  any  more  frequently  than 

^   •  •  '  ,  ' 

future  nonachievers ,  but  that  from  the  first  grade  on,"  after  academic 
"achievement  ranking  became  evide^nt,  academic  achievers  were  also  the 
most  socially  acceptable.    The  author  suggested  that  in  view  of  the 
relationship  between  pupil  iQ.  and  academic  achievement,  and  the  rather 
permanent  nature  of  IQ  level?*,  teachers  might  be  able  to  improve 
pupil  achievement  on  an  individualized  basis  because  the  teacher 
can  'control  in  some  measure  the  opportunities  a  pupil"  has  for 
achievement  and^  acceptance  by  the  way  classroom  worj^:  is  planned  and 
implemented,' 


Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Cooperatioa  and  Competition- 

Cooperation  and' competition  as  goal-directed  behaviors  are 
neither  culture-free,  value-free,  nor -free  from  developmental  in- 
fluences.   There  is  research  evidence,  however,  that-  the  classroom 
environment .and  specific  teacher  behavibrs^ can  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  appropriate  use  of  either  cooperation  or  competitipn  for 
achieving  goals  can  also  encourage  ^pjiipil  performance  and  enhance 
pdpil  si&lf-esteem.  • 

In  a  study  of 'nursery  schooj.  pupil?  of  mixed  ethnicity, 
Altman  (1971)  examined  the  extent  to  which  cooperative  responses 
acquired  by  the  subjects  in. a  laboratory  situation  were  generalized  ^ 
to  a  £ree-play  situation  and  the  extent  to  which  the  acquired  behav- 
iors  influenced  other  measured  social-interaction  behaviors  of  the  ^ 
subjects,  "Altnnan  found  that  ''Learning"  subjects  whof had  acquired- the 
itive  responses  significantly  increased  the  frequency  of  these 
responses^iir^-he^^ree-play  situation  and  that  tlaey  also  signif ica^itly 
increased  the  behavior  cateSdriged  asJFrlendly  Approach  and  reduced 
the  frequency  of  Hostile  behavior.    Another"me35ured_^cial  behavior 
entitled  Conversation,  which  proved  to^rbe  unrelated  to  gpalTacHieve-^ 
ment  in  the  laboratory  training  situation  and    therefore  received 
no  reinforcement,  remained  unchanged  in  frequency  from  pre-  to  post- 
treatment  measures . for  both  the  Learning'  and  No-Learning  groups.* 
The  author  suggested  that  further  research  on  other' types  of  re- 
sponses  would  help  isolate  those  responses  that  generalize 
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effec^tively  as  well  as  any  age-level  factors  that  appear  to  influence 
* '  .  *>  .  ' 

the  acquisition  and  gener'alization  .of  responses.  "  ^ 

*  • 

Nelsoa  and  Madden-  (1969)  found  that  the  four-year-old  subjects. 

of  ^  their  study"  responded  to  ci^es  for  cooperative  and  competitive 
behaviors  in-  accordance  wi^:h  a  reward  schema.    However,  cooperative 
behavior  emerged  only  when  the  situatiojn  was  structured  so  that  the 
reward  to  be  shared  by  the  group  could  only.ba  obtained  by  cooper a-' 
tive  behavior.    The  initial  behavior  in  both  reward  situations  was, 
competitive,  and  in  the  limited  reward'  situation  where  only  one  of 
a  dyad. could  receive  the  reward;  the  competitive  behavior  was  sus- 
tained.    Certain  subjects  abpeared  to  initiate  cues  for .reciprocal 
behavior,  but.  the  result  was  a  dominants-submissive  pattern  of 
behavior  rather  Chan^one  of  taking  turns  for  the. .reward'.    The  au- 
thors  suggested  that  these  subjects  had  a  very  weak  concept  of 
mutual  assistance'  that  would  influence  them  to  equalize  pt  share 
the  rewards  in  the  limited  reward  situation.    Thes^  subjects  were 
able  to  cooperate  for  shaped  reward  in  the  group-reward  situation,, 
however.    The  authors  indicate  that  a  tendency  to  focus  on' the 
mechanics  of  the  task  and  the  immediate  reward  affected  these  sub—  ^ 
jects'  ability  to  perceive  and  assess  the  possibilities  of  alterna- 
tive ^be^aviors  for  gaining  mora  rewards.^  The  subjects  of  this 
gtudy  were^  of -jnixed  racial >and  socio^econojnic  backgrounds,  but  the 
auth6rs  found  no  significant  tehavioral  differences  between* 
Caucas/.ans  and  Blacks  or  niddl^-inpome  and  low-ingome  groups.  In 


a' larger  study  using  tDlder  subjects  (first-  and  second-grade  pupils), 

Richmond  and  Weiner  (l?73)_fAund^.significant  diffetences  in  compe- 
*  •  '   •  '  t  ... 

titive-cooperatiye  behaviors  on  the*  basis  of  rewar(J  conditions,'  ' 

'  '  *  ^  * 

ethnicity,,  and  dge.  ;Ontf  huAdred  and  "eight,  pairs  of  subjects  were 

I 

•each  placed  in  two  reward  conditions  •    In  the  condition  where  both 
subjects  could  receive  a  prize  on  every. trial  the  interaction  was 
cooperative,  but  when  only  one  child  could  win  a  prize  the  inter- 
action was  competitive.'  The  authors  reported  that  pairs  of  bjLack 
children  were  more  cooperative  and  lass  competitive  than  pairs  of 
whites,  and  that  the  behavior  of  white  and  black  paired  subjects^ 
was  l6ss.  cooperative  than  black  pairs,  but  less  competitive^  than  ^ 
white'  pairs.    Second-graders  were  more  competitive  than  first 
graders,  but  no  significant  sex  differences  were  found.  Although 
subjects  represented  two  ethnic  groups,  the.  "Sample  was  drax^'from 
one  .socio-economic  rural  population  and ^  the  author  ^ suggest  that 
other  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  and  geographically  defined  groups 
should  be  investigated  for  differences 'incompetitive-cooperative 
behavior.  • 

Wilson  and  Williams  (1973)  reported  the 'effect  of  rewarding 
groups  of  first-grade  pupils  with  free  time  after  they  had 
acMeved  the  stipulated  program  goals  of , (1)  .completing  the  assigned 
task,  and  (2)  reducing  or  minimising  disruptive  adtivitieS  within 
their  group.    The  investigators  worked  with  4  first-grade  teachers' 
and  100  first-grade  pupils  in  an  open  'classroom,  team  teaching 
situation,  and  implemented  two  program  treatment  phases  of*-t|;iree 


weeks  each  .with  a  two-week  period  between  ^treatments  in  which  the 
classroom  was  returned  to  pre-treatment  conditions.    The  behaviors* 
of  the  pupils  and  groups  were  observed  and  recorded  usiug  target 
subjects  and  observation  periods  omtside  of  contingency  group 
,  treatment  times.     jQae  behavior  of  the  .teachers  was  also*  observed, 
but  the  program  was  expliciJ^^^^esl-gneUTi^^    require  teachers  to 
dlter  their  behavior.    The  reported  results  indicated  that  the 
program  significantly  increased  the  aniouht  of  work^  achieved  and 
significantly  teduced  the  amount' of  disruptive  activities.  A 
follQw  up  on  the  participants  showed  that  teachers  were  continuing 
with  .the  program  one  year  after  the, study  ended. 

•  *  Based* upon  the  knowledge  of  five-year-olds'  grou^  behavior 
previously  ob^tained  in  experimental  studies  j  Torrance  (1971)  devised 
two  structuring' procedxires  In  order  to  study  j:He  effects  of  the  two 
procedures  on  the  subjects'  cooperative  and  planning  behaviors. 
One  procedure  structured  the  ,task.and  one  procedure  structured  thfe 
group.    Th^  subjeots.  were  randomly  assigned  in  groups  of  six  (sug- 
gested as  the  most  effective  size  allowing  maximum  group  interac-' 
tion  at  this  age  level).    The  subjects  for. -both  studies  were  from 
a  preprimary  program  near  a  latge  university.    Two  ethnic  groups 
were  represented  by  a  majority  of  Caucasians  and  a  minority  of 
Orientals,  ranging  from  moderately  disadvantaged  to  moderately 
advantaged  by  socioeconomic  classif ideation.    In  the  first  study, 

144  subjects  were  "randomly  assigned  to  ^J^oups  by  sex  with  equal' 

*  * 

^    •        .  '         '  27-3 


represeAtation  of  boys*  and  girls  within  groups..  Jhere.were  U'expepi 
mental  and  12  control  groups.    The  e:q)erimental  group  w^s  instructed 
to  dpaw  and  color  a-  castle,  and' select  one  castle  or  a.composite^  .of '  ' 
the  castles  drawn  as  the  model  to  be  built  from  blotka  by  the  gr6i;p; 
The  author  reported  that  the  presence  of  castle  selection  required 
the  aid  of  the  observer  in 'some  gro.ups#    Controls 'were  instruQted  ^* 
to  plan  and  build  a  dream  castle  as  a  groOp.'    The  behaviors  of  "group 
members  were  observed  and  recorded  on  five  behavioral  dimensions  r 
(1)  planning,  ('2)  cooperation,  (3)  verbal  aggressiveness,  (4)\ 
physical  aggressiveness j  and  (5)  withdrawing  behavior.    Results  ^ 
indicated^ that  the  task,  structuring  procedures  had- significantly 
increased  the  amount  of  planning  and ^cooperating  behavior  and  re- 
duced the  amount  of  aggressive  behaviors.    Withdrawing,  behavior  <;ras  * 
unaffected^    In  the  second  study, .72  subjects  were  similarly  as- 
signed  to  groups  and  observed.^  In  this*study  a  group  lead&r* was 

designated '  in  ^each  experimental  group  and  members  were  instructed  ^ 

*  •         *  • 

to  help,  their  "captain**  build  a  football  ^tadium^    Control  groups 

were  instructed  to  cooperate  in  building  k  football  stadium  wfthout 

any  designated  leadership*    The  results  of  this' study  indicated 

that  the  designjation  of  *a  leader  produced  more  planning' behavior, 

but  the  experimental  groups  with  appointed  leaders  -alao  evidenced 

a  stronger  tendency  toward  more  physical  aggressiveness  and  less 
•  • 

cooperative  behavior  thafi  the  control  group.    Xhe  author  coimnented 
^that  structuring  the  task  rather  than  the  group  appeared  to  be 

\        •     '  ••  •    274-  .    .     ,  \ 


a  more  effective  way  to  increaise  cooperative  behavior  with  this  .age 

•    *   '       '  ^       '         .        '  / 

group.    Ip.'another  conmient,  the  author  reported  that  the- castle 

produced  by  the  experimental  gr.oup  of  the  first  study  wAs  adjudged 

to  be  more  elaborate  and  original  than  that  produced  by  the  control 

group.  .      *    „      '  . 

It  is  possible  that  the  designation  of  a  leader  in  the  expefi—  "  \ 

mental  groups  of  the  second  study  may  haye  introduced  an  element  of 

status  reward  and  a  reduction  of.  group^  reward  and  reinforcement  by 

having  the  task  achievement  ascribed  to  the  leadership  of  one  group 

member.    If  there  were  no- crit'etia  such  as  expertise^  or  an  elr^&y 

established  leadership  status  for  the  designated  leader,  it  might 

also  be, possible  that  the  designated^  group  task  may  have  been 

■  r-  \        /  .    '  ■ 

subverted  b^-^the  individuali^;^  tstsfl  of  acquiring  and  competing 

for.  group  leadership  or  "deposing,  the  king/'-   The  author  also 

reported  that  selection  of  the  castle  model  from  the  drawings  required 

the  aid  of  an  observer  s-ince  each  s^ject  wanted  his  castle  selected 

and  a  comprpmise  choice  had  to  be  made,    Our  comment  01^  these  two 

studies  is  that  it  appears  that  wherever  competitive  behavior 

could'  arise,  it. did,  but  the  effectiveness  of  structuring  a  task 

.      -  / 

(even  without  the  use  of  contingency  rewards)  to  achieve  * cooperative 
behavior  seems  well  demonstrated/ 

Besides  rewarding reinforcing,  and  structuring^ group  situa- 
tions and  tas'is  to  achieve  cooperative  and/or  competitive  behavior,,, 
a  study  by  Kagan  and  Madsen  (1971)  reported  an  additional  technique 


described  as  "I/We"  orientatibn  designed'  to  influence  ttie  behavior  • 
of  pupils.    Using  a  gams  to  measure  the.  cooperative  and  competitive 
behaviors  of  Anglo-  and  Mexican-Americans  in  the  four-  and  five-year 
age  group  and  Anglo-Americans,  Mexican- Americans,  and  Mexicans  in 
the  seven-  to  nine-y.ear  group,  same-ethnicity  subjects  were  paired 
for  testing  in  t^^ro  test  si*;uations.    In  one  situation,  cooperative 
play  brought  both  pair  members  a  reward,  but  the  competitive  play  . 
situation  was  structured  so  that  no  one  ^could  gain  a  reward.  The 


behavioral  patterns  were  similar  to  those^^fiqund  in  the  Richmond  .and 
Weiner  ^tudy  reported  earlier:  in  this  section.    Among  the  seven- 
to  nine-year-old  subjects,  Mexicans  were  most  cooperative,  Me'kican- 
Americans  nei^t,  and  Anglo-Americans  least  cooperative..   Age  differ- 
encas  also  appeared  in  that  the  four-tb-five-year-olds  exhibited 
more  cooperative  behavior  than  the  seven-to-nine-year  age  group. 
The  influence  *of  the  pre-test  orientation  waS"  significant  with^  the 
older  group.    The  ^et  stressing  a  "we"  orieutatioh  i"  creased  coopera- 
tive  behavior  (£  <1  .001)  while  the  "I"  orientation  increased' compe- 
titive  behavior.    Preschpol  children  who  evidenced  the  most  coopera-  , 
tive  behavior  did  not  appear  to'  be  influenced  by  set  orientation. 
In  a  neutral  set  in  which  subjects  were  allowed  to  structure  the 
reward  situation  in  hannony  with  their  preference,  ?!exican  and'Mexican 
American  subjects  stru^ctured  the  neutral  set  much  as  they  structured  . 
the  "ve",  set ,  while  Anglo-Am,ericans  performed  under  the  neutral  set 
much  as  they  had  under  the  "I"  set.    The  authors  suggested  that 
developmental  differences  accounted  for  the  more  cooperative  behavior 
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of  the  lower  age  group  and  that  cultural  differences  were  demonstrated 

/  '     •  *  *       f   '  '  ' 

by  the  behaviors  'of  the  older  group. 

A  bf-cultural  study  (McClintock.and  Nuttin,  Jr,,  1969),  in  which 

male  subjects  of  alJbve-average  IQ  were  paired  in  dyads  and  presented 

*  '  ^  ,  ■* 

with  circumstances  that  allowed  a  choice  between  cooperative  and 
competitive ' behaviors  indicated  that  across  these  two  cultures, 
'Lfiildren  tended  to  develop  more  competitive  behavior  as  they  grew 
older.     The  subjects  were  168  Flemish  arid  168  American  children  dis- 
tributed equally  across  second-,  fourth-,  and  sixth-grade  levels,  who 
were  paired  in  dyads  and  divided  into  two  treatment  groups.  One-half 
of  the  dyads  received  information  concerning;  only  their  own  score 
made  in  the  game  (Single  Display); the  other  half  received  information  • 
on.  both  their  own  and  the  other  player's'  cuipulative  score  (Double 

Display).    The  game  offered  three  choices  for  maximizing  gains: 

•  '  •  J.  . 
(1)  maximizing  individual' gain  score,  (2)  maximizing  the  joint  or 

"team  score,  and  (3)  maximizing  relative  gain  scores,  or  winning  as 

jrauch  (conversely,  losing  as  little)  as  possible  relative  to  the  other 

playep.    The  pattern  .of  choices  made  indicated  thSt  knowledge  of 

one's,  own  and  aitother's  s^ore  increased  competitive  rather  than  . 

cooperative  choices,  in  keeping  with  the  expectation  that  comparison 

between  players  leads  to  more,  competitive  behavior.    Cultural  differences 

that  appeared  in  ,the  early  age  ^oups  did  hot  reach  significance  in 

the  older  age  groups  and  the  authors  suggest  than  i,n  both  cultural 

milieus,  childrln  are  taught  to  compare  and  compete  for  gains. 
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Although  the  purpose  pf  their  study  was  not  to  examine  pupils' 
compe.ti1:iye-co operative  behavior  iri  relation  -to  teacher  behaviors, 
Harvey,  Prather,  White,  and  Hoffme/ster'  (19,68)  found  significant 
positive-  correlation  betveen  teachei:  resourcefulness  (four  behavioral 
it^s:    utilizati'Cn *of  physical  resources,  diversity  of  siiaultaneous 
activities,  encouragement  of.  creativity,  and  ingenuity  in  improving 
teaching  and  Tp lay  materials)  and  pupils'  cooperative  behaviors,  and  a  , 
significant  negative'^correlationf  between  teacher  dictafcorialness 
and  punitiVe^iess  with  pupil  cooperatio^i.    The  behavioral  descriptors 
for  the  two  negatively  corr^felated  teachet  'behaviors  contained  ten 
litems:    aneed  for  structure,  lack" of  flexibility,  rule  orientation, 
refusing  to  entourage,  free  expression  of  feelings,  teacher  dete^rmina-- 
tion  of  classropm  proceciures,   the  use  of  unexplained  rules,  lack  of 
warmth  toward  children,  imperceptiveness  pf  children's  needs  and 
wishes,  and  punitiveness  toward  pupils.    Subjects  were  118  pupils, 
92  from  kindergarten  and  26  Jcrom  first-grade  classes,  and  90  teachersV 
I,t  is  not  difficult. to  raise  a  visual  image  pf  the  classroom-  iiltefat.tion  . 

and  *the  nacare  of 'the  behavioral  dialogue  existing  t^here  the  teacher's 

*  \^ 

behaviors  are  dominated  by  the  described  dictatorialness  and  punitiveness. 

if  * 

The  behavioral  dialogue  is  essentiall*V  the  teacher's  behavioral  monologue, 

•    ^  ''^  ,  •  ,  "  ' 

and  the  situation  is' one, which  presents  very  limited  possibilities  ^ 

ior  pupil  affipnation,  or*  recognition,  and  ext^remely  limited  access  to 
reW'ard. 


I 
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Calonico  and*  Calonico  (1972)  investigated  the  classroom) environ- 
ment,  hypothesizing  that  it  contained  aji  internal  system  and  .external 
system  unrelated  to  each  other..  The  internal  system  consists 'of  the 
sentiments  held  and  expressed,  by  members  of  the  class  and  the  exter-^ 
nal  system 'is  describe^!  as  the  (imposed  structure  of  mandatory-  i 
schooling,  age  grouping,  work  conformity  output  demands/  task  demands, 
and  organizations  set  up  by  the  school  .system.    Internal  systems  are 

!  i  ;        "  '    -  ■  ^  .  s  .  , 

characterized  by  individual  like  and  dislike  foi:  othel:  pupils,  and  

friendly,  helping,  and  copying  activities 'of  a  voluntary- nature  that 

indicate  the  existence  of  .  a  student-ordered  sooiety  inUepend'ent  .of 
*  *  '     •  •  • 

the  external  sfystem.*   The  study  substantiated  three  hypotheses,  that 

the  authors  consider  important  to  educators.    These  hypotheses  are: 

(1)  More  frequent  interaction  5;7ill , result  in  stronger  sentiments  of 

friendship  between  the  intetactors  (also,  supported  by  the  data  re- 

ported  by  Blain     Ramirez,  1968);  (2)  People  who  like  each  other 

wilj.  express  that  liking  in  .activities  beyond  those  provided  hy 

the  external  system  with  the  corollary  that  individuals  who  express 

« 

negative  sentiments  will  also  receive  negative  sentiment  in  the 
'internal  system;  and  (3)  People  that  rank  higher  within  a  "group 
engage  in  activities  tha.t,  conform  to  the  norms  of  the  group.  The 
authors  further  suggested  that  teadher  behaviors  that  are  cgpducive  to 

:ourage 


puplfl  cooperdtioh  and  learning  behavi'tj^rs  ar^  thope  wl^ich^(l)  en 


frieildliness  land  interaction  among  puiiils,  (2),  take  the  internal 
scfuct;pre  of  t 


he  plassroora  intci  consideration,  (3Vall 


helping 


ERJC 


2 IQ  . 


relationships  (including  "copying'*  when  it  is  u§ed  as  ^  learning 

and  not  sa  cheating  aid) ,  and  (4)  .encourage  positive,  sentiments  in  the 

group.  »        .    "  .  . 

Anderson  (1970)  investigated  the  effects  of  class  properties 
(climate)  upon  individuar  learning,  using  a  sample  of  800  pupils 
randomly  selected  fxom  113  classes^  distributed  over  grades  10,  11,. 

'  1  ■  i.'  - 

and^l2  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.#   Samples  were  divided  by  sex 
and  classified  according  to  iour  iBariiing  criteria  related  to 
.academic  subject  content.    T^hen  the  results  of  the  study  were  inter- 
preted in  relation  to  the  cooperative  and  competitive  behaviors 
exhibited,  competition  appeared  to  facilitate  learning  iij  high- 
ability  females  and  qooperation  appeared  to  facilitate  learning  in 

*  low-ability  females. 

Mauer  (1968)  has^  reported  that  a  program  implementing  team 
learning  was  highly  effective  as  well  .as  enthusiastically  supported 
by  teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  situations*  According 
to  his  re'port,  pupil  teaming  results  in  stimulation,  motivatioh, 
involvement,  arid  self -discipline,  as  well  as  cooperative  behavior. 
He  suggested  that  this  technique  should  be  used  only  with  material 

.  and  subjects  that  are  not  effectively  taught  by  the  more  traditional 

methods^    The^  author  also  pointed  out  that' there  are  a  number  of 

-ft  * 

hazardis  in  pupil,  teaming  that  should  be  seriously  considered,    For  . 
»     i  i  .  '      •    1  ' 

•    J     .  '       .  '  i 

examplie,  there  are  some  pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  ^ 

'  •  I »      '  '      ' ,  »         '  I    ■  *  •       '  ! 

^wotk'iji  pair's .f'^t^e  take  thi[?'to  mean 'that:  they  will  socialize  and  j 

f 


fritter  away  the  tlme^in  pleasant  companionship  rather  than  in  task- 

oriented  cooperation.  *  Structuring  the  task-might  be  helpful  in  such  • 

*.  '  .  " 

cases.    There  ajre  also  pupils  who  becomef  dependent  upon 'their 

> 

*  partner:,  a  condition  that  could  reinforce  undesirably  dpminant 
behavior  and  undesirably  submissive  T^ehavior.    Again,  structuring  the 

j   task  for  cooperative  behavior  and  reward  might  be  of  'helfu    The  last 
hazard  lis  one  that  all  adults  will  xiecognize  as  t;he  .occasional 

'     '  i  * ,       *K  '  ^, 

plague  of  f heir  own  committee  and  team  work  where  the  members  of  the 
•team  settle  for  reinforcing  6ach  pther's  ignorande  ra,ther  than  actively 
pursuing  new  ^information 'and  formulating  new  qaestions.'       '  .  ^ 

The  self-esteem  of  the  developing  self  is  acquired  when  he 
perceives  his  impact  upon  significant  others  and  the  environment. 
Wien  impact  can  be  increased  through  raas^tery  of  a  skill  olr  the  unique- 
ness of  pefsonal  performance'  and  contribution,  the  Required  self-      -  « 
esteem  will  be  positive*    Although  we  sp.eak  of  "losing"  self-esteem, 
we  are  actually  speaking  o^  not-  quantity  but  quality,  and  perhaps 

the  expressions  "low  self-esteem''  or  "loss"  of  self-esteem  actually  » 

•  •  •  < 

describe  the  effect^of  reduced  impact  upon  others  and  the  environment 

that  chafacteYize  the  attitudes  of  persons  with  negative,  self- 
^  esteem.  .     .  • 

*'     The  roles  pf  cooperation  .and ^.competition'  are  particularly 
important  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  o^  selfnesteem.  \ 


Through  competition,  whiph  is  an  overt  comparison  of  one's,  beshavior 
and  performance  against  others,  the  impact  is  clearly  seen  in 


/ 
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winning*    .The.  loss  of  impact  through  losing, .  though"  of  ten.  leSs 
'clearly  perceived ' in  close  outcomes,  is  usually  more  keenly  felt. 
Tha  old  a<Jage  that  -we  learn  by  our  failures  and  mistakes  probably 
reflects  the  common  practice  of  'ex.amining  our  performances  to  find  ^ 
some  clues  to  our  failures.  Whereas  our  winning  is  usually  accepted, 
without  a  close  second^look.    But  in  those  areas  whorefailure 
*is. almost  complete  .and  ^almost  constant,  .the  clues  -to  failure, 
•generally  li,e  outside  of '  the  performance  in  conditions 'involving 
.missing  knowledge  and/or 'unmastered  skills.    Neither  of  these 

conditions  lend  themselves  to  winning,  and  without  a  hope  'of  winning, 

•  '  '    '  !  *  • 

it  is  useless  to  compete.    The  classroom  is  sometimes  the  scene  ■ 

of  forced'  competition.    The  competitors  have  not  entered  the  race  > 

Yoltintarily,  they  have  been  drafted."  Jhe  ever-present  bell-shaped 

curve  o*f  normal 'distributiion  has  for  some  pupils  the  peal  of  • 

.constant  victory  and^ot  other  pupils  the  constant  tolling  of  doom 

gnd  failure.  »  ,  '        .     '  . 

>  *  • 

Cooperation  is  also  not  a  mode  that  servv^  ill  pupils*    To  be 

able  to  cooperate  requires, ^ if  not  confidence,  at  least  the  necessary 

self-esteem-  to  consider  the  contribution  one  makes  to  the  total 

effort  as  having  some-worth.    For  pupils  with  negative  self-esteem, 

feven^demands  for  .small  contributions  can*appear  too  Iris  ky.  .Pupils 

•    «^       .    I  -    .     .       .      ■ .  '  • 

with  low  self-esteem  for  thfiir  academic  competence  may-  need  first 
to  apquir.^  tostery  before  they  enter  tasks,  and  should  be.  encouraged 
to  cooperate  .in-other^non-acade^l4c  areas  of  classroom  life  so  that 
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their  contributions  can'^be  perceived  positively^    Even  if  the  non- 
^ca.demic  tasks  achieved  are  succes^sful  simply  because  a  pupil  is  tall 
enough -to  reach  'the  top  of  the -bulletin,  board  or  has  ^hands  small 
enough  '  td  wash  out  paste  jars^  his  performance  c^n  be  recognized  as 
worthwhile  contribution*  to  the  group.        .    '        ^-  ^ 
Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Autonomy  .  •  . 

Autonomy  is  acquired  and  increased  ))y  the  Per|orming  Self  through 
the  mastery  of  behaviors  and  skills.- that  reduce  his  dependence  on 
others  and  "enable!  him  to  achieve  his'  desites  and  goals-  on  h^  own.' 
The  acquired  behaviors'  and  skills  that  lead  to  autonomy  are  those 
which  have  been  first  interpreted  and  reinforced  by  significant 
others  as  goal-achieving  behavior.    The  direction  'and  extent,  of 
early  autonomous  behavior  is  determined. by  the  interpretation  of 
thk-role*  of  the  cfevelpRing^  self  and  the  extent  to  which  that  inter- 
pre.tati6n'fostdrs*  the  concepts* and  values  ^that  form  a  behavioral 
schema' for  goal-directed  behaviors  and '.utilizes  his  acquired 
skill?.  'The  limitations  of  the  .bodily  self ,  pf  psychologica.l 
experiences,  and  rolfe"  interpretation  all  interact  to  detemvin^  • 
'  the  autonomaus  behavior  of.  the  developin^^self  and  the  l^vel  of 
autonomy  he  will  achieve  in  the. future.  ... 

Ihe  effects  of  parental  traits  and 'practices  on  th^  behaviors 
o£  preschool  children  were  extensively  investigated  and  reported  in 
a'series  of  studies  by  Bkumrind  (1966,  196),  1971,!  1972)  and 
3aumrin(j  and  Black  (1967)\    In  the  1967  study  of'  3^  three-  and  f.our- 


year-old  nursery  pupils  and  their  parents.,  three  pupil  behavior  patterns 

were  identified  and  related  to'  the  parental  traits  and  practices  in- 
flaencing  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  subjects.    Children  with  appropri-  , 
ately  mature  behaviors  (Pattern  I)  were  described  as  independent  but  social 

-self-reliant,  explorative.,  realistic^  competent,  aff illative-,  and  content.  . 

, Parents  of  ^.these  children  were  described  as  exhibiting  strong  and 
consistent  guidance,  but  with  r^espect  for  the  independent  decisions  of 
the  child.    They  were  directive,  but  accompanied*  directions  with  reason.  . 

. They  demanded  a  good  deal  of  thair  children,  but. were  supportive  and 
nurturant,  loving,  conscientious,  and  selfrassured  in  their,, roles  as 
parents.    Pattjern  11  children  were  less  secure  and  more  apprehensive 
than  Pattern  I  children,  ^ind  were  more  likely  .to  become  hostile  or: 
regressive  under. stress.  .Their  behavior  could  be  described  as  more 
conforming,  l^fijg^  autonomous, 'and  less  social  than  Pattern  I  children.^ 
The  parents  of^  these  children  were  less  nurturant  and  les.s  involved  • 
with  their  children.*  They  were  firm  aild  used  power  freely  and  did  ^ 

.  not  offer  reasons  with  their  directives  nor  encourage  disagreement. 

Mothers  of ,  these  children  -tended  to-  use  fright  as  a  controlling 

« 

device' and  to  exhibit  less  sympathy  toward  and  approval  of  their  ^  . 

childi^en.    Pattern  III  children  Were  immature  and  dependent  compared  ^ 
with  Pattern  I  and  II  children.  They  did  not  exert  as  much  self-control  ^ 
or  self-te^liance.  in  comparison  with  the  other  t^^a  groups.    The  paret^ts 

of  the. Pattern  III  chiJ^dren  were  undemanding,  babied  the  ch±idTen  ;  ^  / 

more,  and  were  much  less  "controlling  than  parents  of  the  other  twb 
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groups..   The  fathers  of  these  children  were  lax  disciplinarians  and 
the  mothers  used  love  more  manipulatively.    The  author  points  out  4 
that  "control'*  and  "restrictiveness"  refer  to  quite  distinct  and 
different  parental  behaviors  that  have  .differing  effects  upon  children's 
self-assertive  and  self-reliant  behaviors. 

From  our"  perspe^^ve,  control  'exercised'  through  the  interpretation 
of  the f  chili's ,role  does  not  automatically  "restrict"  the  child's' 
opportunity  to" acquire  the. skills  and  behaviors  that  lead  to  his  ^ 
future  autonomy  and  competence.    A  further  inquiry  into  the  parental 
use  of  control  and  its  effects  on  child  behavior  was  rep.orted  in 

Baumrind's  1971  study.    This  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  interesting 

c 

pattern  of  child-rearing  behavior  found  in  Baumrind's  earlier  study. 

.   In  this  pattern,  parents  were  described  by  observers  as  apparently 
"having  control,"  but  not  having  to  exercise  control  over  their 
children.    The  children  seemed  to  behavfe  according  to  the  parents]^ 
wishes*  withput.  the  obvious  exercise  of  parental  power.    The  behavior 
of  these  parents  is  described  as  harmonious  and  equalitarlan,  creating 
-an  atmosphere  allowing  each  family  member  to  participate  'at  his  level  * 
^  of  understanding  and  development.^  They  did  not  reverse  roles,  accord-  ^ 
fjxg  to  the  author,  as  permissive  and  nonconforming  parents  raay  do 
with  their  children,  but  focused  upon  developing  ways  of  .resolving 

I      differences  and  maintaining  hapnonious  iJ^efationcShips . "  Their 
behavior  exhibited  the  values /of  honesty^  harmony,  .justice,  and 
.  rationality  instead  of  power,  control. 


order,  and  achievement. 
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The  author  further  stated  that  in  parent-child  interactions  these  • 

parents  ^'brought"  the  (ihild  up^  to  tTieir  level.    In  this^very  • 

limited  and  restricted  sample  of  8  children,  the  prd£ile^f~~the^ 

parents  obtained  on  parent  behavior  ratings  'showed  that  both 

parents  scored  very  high  on  measures  of  encouraging  independence 

and  individuality,  enrichment  of  the  child *s" environment,  and  their 

own' passive  acceptance.    They  were  low  on  ratings  of •  rejection. 

Fathers  were  high  on  promoting  non-cbnf ormitj^i  and  low. on  authori- 

tarianism*    The  families  ;were  from  the  highest  educational  levels 

and  socioeconomic  backgrounds.    These'  particular  parent  traits  and 

rearing  practices-  showed^sex^  differences  in  the?r  effect  pn  the 

behavior  of  the  children.-    The. girls  were  rated  as 'extraordinarily 

competent,  achievement-oriented,  friendly,  and  independent.    In  • 

contrast,  the  two  boys  in'the  sample  were  reported  as  notably 

submissive,  aimless,  n6t  achievement-oriented,  and  dependent. 

Baumrind  and  Black  (1967)  reported"  the  relationships  'found  between 

parental  behaviors  and  'fheir  sex-related  effects  in  a  sample  of  95 

*  •     .  •  « 

white  families,  all  from  middle-class  backgrounds  and  all  highly* 
educated.    This  sample  population  is  liighly  limited  and  the  behav- 
iors  described  cannot  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  full 
^variance  of  behavior  that  could  occur  within  each  variable.    F'ol:  • 
:e,5{^mple,.^he  racings  on  the  variable  "warmth"  or /^rejection"  are, 
at  their  lowest  and  highest,  still  describing  parents  ;suf ficiently 

V    ■  ■  ,  ' 

involved  with  their  children  to  participate  in  a  study  involving 

*  .  ■ 

'  '  '       '  . 


their  own  time,  and  the  intrusions  of  observers  into  their  humes. 

Parental  warmth  variables -were  related  positively  to  ^autonomous 

behavior  for  boys  and  negatively  for  girls*    Paternal. punitiveness 

attitudi^g  were  associated  with  nonconforming  and  defiant  behavior 

in  girls,  unlikeable  behavior  in  boys*    Maternal  punitiyeness  was 

associated  with  friendly,  outgoing,  sociable  behavior  tpward  others 

for  girls.    Paternal  punitiveness  was  associated  with  independent 

behavior. for  girls.     Paternal  consistent  discipline  was  associated  ,  ^ 

• 

with  assertiveness  and  independence  for  boys,  af filiativeness  for 

girls.  Maturity^demands  correiated\i)osit-ivel-y-with-ijidependence  and 

assertiveness  f^r  boys.    Autonomous  behavior  for  girls  associated 

positively  with  socialization  demands.    Competent  behavior  for  both 

se^es  was.  associated- with  parents*  willing^iess  to  o^fer  reasons 

for  directiveiiess  and  to  listen  to  the  child.. 

The  data  .on  th*e  16  black  children  and  their  families  were  draw^  f rom 

the  data  acquired  far  the  sample  population  of  the  Baumrind  (1967)  study 

then  separately  analyzed  and  reported  by  Baumrind  (1^72).    Analysis  • 

was  done  xh  comparison  with  the  white  sample,  and  the  black  families 

were  assigned  to  one  of  ^ight  established  patterns  o*f  child  rearing  ^ 
,  *  . 

to  compare  differences  in  the  effects  of  parental  practices  .on  black 
boys  and  black  girls.    Only  one  of  the*  ieven  families  of  the  black 

■■     ./  -  . 

ys*  fitted  into  the  category  system  devised  for  white  families  and 

ne  black  family I appeared  in  Pattern  I,Authoritarian  (Not  Rejecting) 
^'Ive  of  the  nine  families  of  black  girls  fell  into  the  category 


of  Patcern  III,  Authoritarian-Rejecting.    On  the* children's  behaviors, 
there  .were  few  differences  between  black  boys^and  white  boys'  behaviors'.  , 
Black  boys  were  expected  to  behave  more  maturely  and  their  fathers  , 
were  more  'likely  to  encourage  independent  behavior.    -Black  boys  appeared 
to  be  less  achievement-orietited  and  mote  aggressive  than  whit-e  boys..    •  •  ^. 
~Bl'ack  girls  were  ndt  eqcQuragkd  toward  indeoendence  and  individuality. 
Mothers!  were  not  passive-acceptant  and  exercised  firm  enforcement.  '  -  . 
Black  girls  were  expected  to  be  more  mature"  and  conforming.  They 
were  mtre  dominatit  and  lesi  achievement-oriented  than  white  girls ,  .  ' 
but  not  to  a  statistically,  significant  degr-^.    By  comparison,- 
ilacl^  daughters  of  Authorit-arian  parents  were.-mbre  dominee^-ing  and 
independent,  and- in  general,  black  girls  displayed  more  social  maturity 
aijd  more  adaptive  behaviors  than  whit*  girls.  The  -author; added  two  ^.    "  . 
important' cautions:    authoritarian  child-rearing  pract-ic^s  were  not 
fouh^o  be  related to  intellectual  achieveifterit  in  the  young  child, . 
black  or  white.    Authoritarian .practices  accompanied  by  reasort, 
with  clear  directives  froA  parents  who  also  encouraged .individual 

expression  were  associated,  with  intellectual  achievement ^ and  independence 

.   K       ■    '  ■  '.       -  .  •  ■•  • 

iu'  white  girls.  ■«     .  ,    •  ■  , 

Daughcers  of  black •authoritarian  parents  appeared  more  domineering 
with  pe^rs  and  resistive  .with  adults,  while  also  appearing -more  socially 
*  competent.  *      •  *  •  .  . 

•         In  a  study  of  adolescent  autonomy.,  glider.  (196% found  that  parent^ 
who  wer-e  democ  atio  and  'gave  verbal  explanations  for  their  directives 


festered  ap^p^roj 

parents*. fosteded  independent  behavior,  by  offering  opportunities  fdr 


priate /independence  in  their  children.  These 


autonomous  and 


independent  behavior  under  the  guidance  of  interested 

parentis  who  exeriiise'd  a  needed  amount  of  control  (interpreting' 

limits);. by  furthering*  the  .child's  identification  with  parents  '    '  • 

based  on  love  anb  re'^pect;  arid*  by '  modeling  reasonable  independent 

*  ^     '  • 

and  autonomous*  behaviors  whidh  their  children  could  imitate  'and 

..."  .       ^ '  - 

emulate.        *         *  ' 

Kupils  may  peroeive  the  teacl^ier.'s  role  in  the  classroom  as'^ne 
o£  autocratic  authority.    T^ey^mliy  perc^ve  tekchers  as  demanding 
onlv  conforming  and  compliant  "behaviors 'and  may  expect  teachers*  t.o 
have  a  punitive  atfxttitie  toward  any  demonstration  of  pupil  ind^pen- 

S  '  '  "  M 

d^nce  or  autonomy.    So  many  o?  the  behaviors  exacted  from  pupils  in^ 
*the  classroom  appear  to  be,  interpretations,  of  theit  role  .in  the  - 
classrQom  as  puppets  on  a  string.    '"Open  your  books  to  page  63".". 
"Close  your  books  and  begin  wr:iting."    "Put  your  things  away  and 
^  go  quietlyl  to  the  lunch ^room."    But  these  kinds  ot  verbal  behaviars, 
while  directive  and  regulato/:y,  are  ,nOt  necessarily  viewed  as 
either  arbitifary  or.  incomprehensible  by  pupils.    Pupils  understand 
the  reasons,  .whether  verbaliz'^d  or  not,  for  .many  of  the  directives 
give^  in.  the  classroofn,  and  compliance  made'  with  understanding  of 
the  need  does,  not  lead  to  blind  ob"qdience  and  unquestioning  con- 
formity.  *   ^  *  ^ 
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'The  most  difficult  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  foster  the 
development  of  independence  and  autonomy  in  his  pupils  by  appropriately 
assessing  the  "Performing  Self*'  of  each  pupil  and  interpreting  the 
pupil's  role  in- the  classroom  so  that  the\pupil  may  assume  as.  much/ 
responsibility  for  self-direction,  self-cqntrol ,  self-criticism,  and 
independence  as  his  level  of  maturation  will  allow.    At  the  same 
time  J  the  goal  of  the  teacher 'is  ,alsp  to  continue  to  equip  the  • 
Performing  Self  with  additional* skills  and  behaviors  with  ^hich  to  . 
continue  his  growth  tqward  independence  and  autonomy.- 

Spauiding  (1964)  categorized  teacher  behaviors  from  data  collected 
in  2i.  fourth-  ai\d  sixth-grade  jc-la*ssrooms  from  9  middle-class  suburban 
elementary  schools.-    In  this  study;  he  found  that  the' level  of  self- 
.esteem 'in .pupils  was  related  positively  to  the  teacher  behaviors  ' 
categorized  as  "sacially  integrative,'*  d^sc-ribed  as  using  a.  calm 
and  accepting  interactive  style  with  the  class,  individualizing 
instruction,  having  a  concern  for  divergency  (encouraging  indi- 
viduality)   attention  to  task,  and  u^ing  task-appropriate  proce- 
dures.* ^  '    ,     •       .  • 

A  study  to  determine  the  effects  of  two  forms  of  school  environ- 
ment, the  open-style  school  and; the  traditional  school,  upon  the 
self-concepts  of  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  pupils  in  which 
se]^-concept  iEactors  of  Inte'rpersonal  Adequacy,  Autonomy,  and 
Academic ^Adequacy  were  used  revealed  no  sigqificant  differences  .  . 
between  these  two  school  environments  and  their  effects  on  the  ^ 


self-concept  measures"  (Ruedi  and  West^  1973)  •    The  .authors  did 
repott  that  the  comparisons  generally  f^ored  the  ,open  environment 
but  that  ^Academic  Adequacy  measur'es  for  the  sixth-grade  subjects 
favored  the  traditional  setting.    The  factor^  Teacher.-School,  also 
demonstrated  a  significant  difference  and  indicated  that  pupils  in 

"the  open  classr(lom  environment  were  more  positive  in  their  attitudes 
toward  school  and  teachers'.    The  authors  suggested  that  the^study..  * 

.was  limited  by  the  size  of  the  sample  .(24  pupils  from  each  environ- 

ment)  and  /the  use  of,  a  single  criterion,  self  ^concept.  , 

Ap.  investigation  by  Wodtke  and  Wallen  (196,5)  failed  to  support 

** 

the  generalization  that  creative  children  work  be£ter  undei^  nbn- 

/  ^     •     -  ^  Q  -  ^ 

directive  teachers.    Two  high-controlling  and  two  low-controlling 
teachers  for  grades  four  and.  five,  were  observed' together  ^d!Wjf2 
pupils  who  were  selected  for  their  high  and  loi^  scores  oA  a 
creativiuy  test  and  an  intelligence  test,   ,One  of  the  main  effects 
having  borderline  significance  showed  that  high' creativity  pupils 
initiated  less  verbal  behavior  than  loiz-creativity.  pupils  and -that  * 
all  the  pupils  of  high-cont?:ol  teacHers  initiated  less- verbal 
behavior  than  the  pupils  of  low-control    teachers.    ^Ihe  investiga- 
tors referred  to  a  previous  study  by  Wodtke  In  which  significant 
gains  were  made  in  the  verbal  creativity  (divergency)  by  pupils  of 
low-contt oiling  teachers  at  the  fourth-grade  level.    It. was  also 
suggested  that  further  research  investigating  the  changes  oyer  time 
or  the  effects  of  teachers,  peers,  and  other  influences,  On  the. 


seif-indytiated  verbal  behavior  in  the  classroom  sTiould'be  under-  . 

7 

taken./  .  .  \  t  . 

■•/;■'■'■  •  . 

'  Teacher  behavior  has  also  .been  investigated  in  relation  to  the 
development;  or  reinforcement  of  conformity  and  dependence*  in  pupils* 
Five  groups  of  f  our-year-o  Ld  children  were  pretrained  and  rartked  on 
the  b^asis  of  their  independent  or  .dependent  responses  to  a  "problem 


.in  a' pretrafning  ses^sion;  • 
subjects  were  praised  for 


In  the  experimental  testing  situatipn^ 
every  other  dependent  a^d  competent'  re- 
* sponse:    From  the. results  of  this  study  the  investigators  concluded 
^that  competence  and  dependence  are  not  mutually  exclusive  behaviors , 


Children  can  be  both  det)end*ent  and  competent,  but  the\ absence  of 
-reinforcement  for  ^ompetence  is  possibly  more  potent  determining 
more  dependent  responses  than  rewarding  for  dependent  behavior    ,  ' 
itself.    Busch  and  DeRidder  (1973)  investigated  the  conforming 
beh^viSor  of  96  disadvantaged,  rur.al  children  in  a  preschool  program. 
Girls  were  found  to  respond  significantly  more  than  boys  to  Verbal 
reinforcement  from  a  jnale  experimenter  who  encouraged  theih  to  reduce 
their  level  of  conforming,  behavior. ^  Since  all  the  experimenters  ^ 
in  this  study  were  male,  the  possibility  that  the  sex  of  the  experi- 
menter was  a  contributing  fajctcr  in^the  differential  responses  of 
the  male  and  female  subjects  could  not' be  examined.    In  this 
particular  sample  the  responses  were  not  found  to#be  related  to  ^ 
cognitive  field  dependence-independence^measuresV  either,  but  .the 
authors  -also  drew  attention  to  the  limitations  of  their  sample  with. 
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regard  to  this  finding.    In  the  -qpinion  of  these  investigators,  the  * 
failure  to'  find  overall  sex  differences  in  the  conforming  .behavior 
of  the  subjects  or  to  find  a  relationship  between  field-d6pendent  and 
confoT;^ng  behavio;rs  may  have  been  due..to^the 'early  age  of  the  sample 
subjects'. 

Studies  of  conformity  in  children  indicate  a  -strong  develapmental 
aspect  reflecting  the  change  in  the  source  for  conforming  standards 
from  parents,  to  peers,  and  to  ideals.   .The  role  of  the  teacher  as 
a  significant  or  salient  other  requires  the  ability  to  relate  con- 
forming  behaviors  of  pupils  to  their  developmental  leveJL  and  to  help 
pupils  with  dependent  conforming  behaviors  acquire  behaviors  that 

promote  emotional  maturity  and 'independent,  autonomous  behaviors. 

•  rf-  .  •  * 

In  Che  earlier  section  on  competition  and  cooperation  as  goal- 

•  *        *  *.  ^ 

achieving  behaviors  we.  drew  attention  to  the  hazards  involved  when 

on6  or  the  other  of  ^hese  two  forms  of  behaviox  is  .stressed  without 

»  '  '  '  *  ' 

regard  to  the  pupil's  performing  ability  or  his ^alue  of  the  goal  to 

be  achieved.    At  this  point,  we'  would  also  like  t:o  emphasize  that 
autonomous  and  competent  behaviors  do  not  exclude  conforming  and 
dependent  behaviors  from  the  roster  of  .goal-achieving  behaviors:  Con- 
forming behaviors  canT  be  the  foundatian  for  the  mastery  of  behjaviors 
and  skills  that  give  rise  to  competence'  and  increased  self-esteem, 
while  dependent  behaviors  can  be  the  'foundation  for  futrure^^role  inter- 
pretation  leading  Go  autonomy  and-  competence  that  enhance  self-este^em. 


r 


The  basis  for.  value  judgments  made  by  significant  others  with 
.ireg'ard  to  pupil  behaviors  is  found  in.^the  societal  standards'  for 
appr^^riat^eh^ioiTiS^co^^ 

pupil".  'These  standai:.ds  are  applied,  to  the  nature  of  the  task  and 

the  level  of  performance  competency  exhibited  by  the  pupil.    The  _ 

recognition ^at  a  difference  exists  between,  the  chronological  age 

and  the  mental  -or  cognitive  a^  of  a  pupil  has  provided  a  useful  and  • 

valuable  concept  in  setting  individual  academic  goals  for 'pupils. 

The  recognition  that  differences  also  exist  between  the  cognitive  age, 

>       .%  •         •  •     •  . 

the  chronological  age,  and  the  "emotional  age  of  pupils  is  evident  in 

practice,  but  operates  on -.a  much  more  informal  and  ill-informed  basis 

^  in  *he' classroom,  And  in  practice    shows  a  fend-ency  to  accommodate 

levels  of  maturity  and  immaturity  through  teaching  3tyles  rather 

/ 

than  efforts  tp  promote  emotional  rajaturity  by  setting  individual 

*  %  ♦ 

^ffecDive  goals  for. pupils. 

In  \he  introductiph  to  this  chapter  we  have  described  th^  sense 
of  Self-Esteem'as  the  self's  total.of  self-affirming  experiences .which, 
to  b^self-af firming,  must  be  experiences  that  define  the  self,  his 
performance,  and  his  products  in  accordance  with  the  self Vs  acquired 
system  of  values.    \^/hen  a  child  enters  school,  he  may  or  may  not 
have  acquired  a  value  for  acadekic  achievement.    The  acquired 
,  behaviors^  and  skills  that  have  served  as  a  source  for  self- 
esteem  i..  his  familial  setting  may  or  may  not  5erve  him  in  the  new 
•social  setting.  -  Sources       self-esteem  derived  from  his  sense  of  the 
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Bodiiy  Self ,  his  se?c,  physical' characteristics,  and  motor  abilities, 

•or  from  his  'sense  of  Self-Identity, 'His  ethnic  group,  language,  . 

>and. stacks  within  the- family— all  of  these- as  well  as  others  may 

continue  to  function  as  sources  for  positive' self-esteem  in  the  new  . 

situation,  but  they  may  also  cease  to  function  or  become  sources  ot 
.  negative'  psychological  experiences  that  not  only, do  not  affirm,  but 
actually  damage  the  pupil's  existing  sense  of  self-esteem;    A  child 

•may- also  enter  the  school  situation  having  had  such  limited  experiences 
of  s.elf-affirmaCion  that  'his  lack  of  self-value  and  hig  low  measure 
of '-selfresteem  appear  obvious  in  all  his  behavior..' 

Regardless  of ' the  state  of  self-estfeem  with  which  each  pupil  .  , 
enters  the  school  system,'  ip  is  possible  for  the  teacher  as  a  signif i- 

.  cant  or  salient  other  and  for  the- environment  of  the' school  to  provide 
psychological*  experiences  from  which,  tl^e  pupil  can  derive  a  sense 
of.  positive  self-esteem.    Pupils  who  indicate,  by  their  behavior  that  • 
they  lack  a  positive  sense  of  self-esteem  or  a  sense  o'f  self-esteem  • 
related  to  behaviors  and  skills  that  do  not  function  in  the  new 
situation,*  .require  a-structuring  of  the  behavioi:;al  di,alogue  that 

'   *  *  •         \  "  • 

•will  provide  them  with  new  interpretations  and  reflections  of  their 
Performing 'Selves.    Theoretically  ,^^th en,  the  first  objective  of  the 
behavioral  dialogue- should  be.  to  provide  experiences  through*  which 
each  developing  self  c^n  be  reflected,  recognized,  and^ affirmed  as 


0 


^n  achieving  performer  wjLth  a  positive  impact  upon  <he  significant 
oth^r  and  th/i  environment.    The  demonstrated  ability  of  experienced 


teachers  ;to  assess  and  evaluate  the  academic  potential  of.^  their 
pupils  should  be  utilized'  as  a  diagnostic  tool,  for  ^planning/' both 
the  cognitive  and  affective  experiences  "of  'each  pupil",-      ^  . 

The  second  obiective  of  *the  behavioral  dialogue  is  to  help 
pupiis  acquire  and  internalize  the  value  for  academic  achievement  and 
the  skills  of  evaluation  to ^be  used  as  a  creative -and  corrective 
means  for  assessment  of  the  Performing  Self  and  its  products  and 
as  a  source  of  self-esteem;  .        ^  *  . 

;         *  •     -  • 

The  present  research  suggests  that  telachers  who  clearly  comrau- 
Yiicate'^and  interpret  the  standards  being  used  for  e^luation  of  pupil^ 
performance  are  most  effective  in  helping  pupils  aclopt  and  impose 
standards  on  t;heir  own' performances.    Pupils  who  learn  to  apply  ap-"" 
propriate^^standards  to  their  performances  and  products  not  only  increas 
th.e  acc^iracy  of  their  self-evaluation,  but  also  acquire  a  measur.e  of 
independence  in  judgment  frofn'-^hich  a.  sense  of  positive  self-esteem-  ^ 
pan  be  derived.    The  present  research  also  appears  t;o  utldfersp6re  the 
power  dnd  effectiveness -/inherent  in  the  teacher's  role\^ts  a  lAodeL  and. 
•as  an  interpretet  of  ^tSndards.    As  models,  teachers' carf* demonstrate 
the  proper  use  of  self-criticism  and  self-reward,,  but  as  ijiferpyeters 
'  of  standards  for  pupil  behavi*oV  and  ihterpreters^of  pupil  behavior 

J  '     "         "         * "  •  T  ■  • 

thej^re  in  a  posi'tipn  to  communicate  biases  detrimental  to -the  \ 

self -evaluating  abilities^'of  their  pupils,  and  to  reinforce   '  -j,. 

behavior?  detrimental  to  thet  self-esteem  o£  pupils.  ,  The  appropriate 

.  ....         ,    .   .  >      ^  \ 

and  creative  use  of  self-criticism  requires  that  pupils  clearly 


perceive  tfhe.  relationship  between  their  perfomrance*  and  their 


products  in  order  to  identify  those  ^lements'^1: heir  performance, 

*  *  »       ^'^"^^"^'^  '  *  * 

t^at  require  correct ion^^'r  alteration*    Unless  this  relationship 
can  be^'esta^lished  for  the  piipil,  the  positive  aspects  of  criticism 

"and'  self-evaluation  can  be  obscured  by  a  sense  of  guilt-  and  the 
reduction  of  self-esteem  through  the  perceived  negative  impact  of  * 

^ the  Performirig 'Self ,  ,  ^ 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  preisent '  res.earch  that' "self-talk" 'can 

"be  used  as  a  technique  for  helping  pupils .assume  a  more  objective  ^ 
stance  ill  perceiving  their  performances  and  products  and  may  also  . 
be  a  successful  means  .for  implementing  processes  of  selfrreward,    >  ^' 
self-criticism,  and  self-evaluation.    However-,  the  effects  of  all 
of  eh'ese  processes,  as  well^as  techniques  for  implementing,  d^ie^m,  \ 
require  mare  investigation  *bef6re"" their  effectiveness  can  be  sub-  \ 
stantiated  father  than  suggested.     '  ,     *  ' 

\m  a  'repository  and  interpreter  of  values  and  standards  for  the 
learning  situation,  teachers  can  affect  the  status  of  individual  pupils  1 
or  groups,  of-  pupils.    Teachers  are  in' a  position,  to  effectively  impose 
.a  status  system  within  the  classroom  that  reflects  and  reinforces'  the  ^; 

;  ^  .  *  1 

•teacher's  status  hierarchy  with  either  positive  or  negative  effects  \ 

.  on  .pupil  self •es'^teem.  By  ascribing^value  to  the  products  and  performance's 
.    ^  N  •  •  1 

of  individual  pupils  or  by  providing  circumstances  where  the  teacher  ^ 
•can  give  a  positive^  interpretation  and  direction  to  pupil-pupil 
interaction,  teachers  ,ca"n  affect  the.  nature  of  the  psychological 
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experiences  of  pupils  in  the  classroom.  *  By  utilizing  teaching 

methods  such  as'  crpss-age  tutoring,  grpup  activities,  and  ,classroom 

•activities  directed  toward  positive  scjtiial  interaction  for  all 

^"         «  >  .  •  , 

members  of  the 'class, *  the  teacher  can  increase  the  environmental 

sources  of  .-positive  impact  and  affiiTBation  for  the  pupils  in  the- 

classroom,  ^ 

The  teachef^s  position  as-  controller/of  the  classroom  environ-' 
ment  also  provides  conditions  for  utilizing  the  .cotiipetitive  and 
cooperative  situations  that  can  be  organized  for  achieving  planned 
affective  objectives.  'In  general,  tlve  finiiings  of  current,  research 
studies  tend  to  support  the  belief  that  ve  ha^e  produced  a.competixr 
tive  so"ciety.    -If,  for  any 'reason,* 'a  ^te^chervwould  like  to  .increase 
the  competitiveness  among  the  pupils  in  the  claesroom,  the  technique^ 
*  of- offering  limited  rewards  for  performance  seems  effective  in  ' 
producing  more  highly  competitive, behavior.    It  has.  also  been 
demonstrated  in  research  studies  investigating  the  adoption  of 
standards  t^at  highly  valued  rewards  can  stimulate  an  increase  in 
deviant  behavior  and  less  rigid  application  of  .behavioral  standai;ds. 
From  the  findings  of  Harvey  et  al.,^(1968)  ve  can  infer  that,  teachers 
may  through,  their  dictatorial,  <:oritrolling,  and  punitive  behaviors 
towaifH  pupils,  create  a| classroom  situation  in  which  the  teacher 
becomes  the  source  of  limited  rewards,  thereby  incrfeasiug  the  cotii- 
petitiveAess  among  pupils  striving  for  the  reward  of  teacher 
apptoval.    The  presence  .of  culture-based  spontaneous  competitive 
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behaviors  underscores  the,^  need  f  or  ^directly  taught-'value's*  and 
standards  for  cooperative  behavior  amon^  students*  Researchers 
have'demohs^trated  the  success  of  -task-structuring  and.  the' success 
of  makijjgr  rewards  cotatingent  upon  cooperative  behaviors,  in  producing, 
cooperative   behaviors  among 'school-arge  subjects.  '         .  . 

The  teacher's  p^urpose  for  implementing  cooperative  or  competitive 
behaviors  should  be  to  create  conditions  in  which  pupils  can  acquire^ 
mastery  of  skills  and  behaviors  and  to  provide  psychological  experiences 
in  which  pupils ^re  able  to  perceive  themselves"'. as  having  a  positive 
impact  up^  their  env:^ronment. .  Teachers  should  recognize  that  just^  .   .  '  • 
as  all  pup4.1s  do  not  havfe  the  same  ability  to  aqhieve,  academically,  * 
all  pupils  do  not  have  .the  same  abilities  tp  compete  or  cooperate. 
It  is  etjuaily  important  to  recognize  .the  affefitive  results  that 

will  accompahy  the  use  of  cooperative  and  competitive  techniques 

'  '       ^  '  -  ^       '  ^    "     "  "''^ 

whether  or  not  they  have  been  planned.    The  self-esteem  develope(^  from  • 

being  a  "good  loser"  may  have  to  suffice  for  some  ;pupia.s  who  constantly  , 
^  *^  \  '  *         ^     •  »         » ^.  * 

s    '  ^        •    ^  ■ 

experience  failure,  but  the  classroom    should  be  able  to  offer"* 

alternatives'  to  failure  for  ev^ery  pupil. 

Teachers  may  also  help  pupils  acquire  a  . sense  of  positive  self- 

es?  teem  by  fostering  the  development  of  self-dire^bting,,  self -con  trolling  ^ 

•:and  self-evaluating  behaviprs  that  i.icreasie  pupil  independence  and 

autonomy.  To  be  self-dir'^cting,  the  pupil  must  know  what  to  do,  how  ■ 

to'do'-it,  and -what  constitutes  successful  completion.    To  be  self- 

controlling  ai  pupil  must,^  know  what  behaviprs  are.^^ajypxopxiata-^nd^^*'^^ 


goal-directed  and^wl^at'behaviors  are  inappropriate  and  unproductive, 
to  be  /e-rf-evalu^tiv^  the  pupil  must  know  which/ elements  of  his  pe,r- 
iformanbe,  pr-eseht  or  lacRing, -relate  to  the  successful  outcome  of  his 
^^performance  or  products  •  \7hen\ teachers  evaluate  a  pupil  as  "able  to 
work  with  a  minimum  of  supervision,'*^  regardless  of  the  grade  level 
•  ox-^age^le^eX  of  the  pupil>  the  implications  are  clear  that  th'e  ^jupil 
exhibits  a\tonomous  and  independent  behavior  appropriately  mature 
for  his -age  or  grade  level, 

:      '  '        ^   \  '    \  J     •  '    '     ,      •  ■ 

/  Willis  (1972)  identified  the,  ability  to  work  without  .  "  j 
supervision  as*  one  of.  the  most  commonly  used  teacher  criteria  for 

estim'ating  the  poteritiaX  academic  achievement  level  of  pupils.  Pupils 

«      '    '  :  .  .    .  i  1 

who  evidence  this  behavior  have,- at  least  theoretically,  a  soured  for 

positive  self-esteem  in  their  posit^ive  impact  upon  the  sigi^ficant 

'    "  *         ^  .    '  ^  '    '  ' 

^ other  and  their  environment.    P;ipils  who  do  not  evidence  this' behaviot 

need*  the  assistance  of '  their  teacher  as  a 'significant  and  salient 

other  to  help  them  acquire  the  necessaty  skills^b^fTavior,. 

values,  and  standards  and  they" neejUthe^^ejcperi^nces  that  reflect  tH^ 

pupil's  Performing  Sel^g^n  achiever  with  positive  impac-t  on  his 

envirdnment.^^,.--^  ^ 
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.  ^    'CHAPTER  VII         ,        *  • 

.    '     •  Self-E«tension  ... 

Teacher  Ij^aviors  and  pupils'  concept  of  Self  as 

.  Performer,  pupil  motivation;'  role  development,-       \  - 
•  support,  response  to  incentives,  performances, 

creativity,  goal-setting  and  decis.ion-'making 
The  psychological  self-construct  descrii).ed  as  Self-Extension  \ 
emphagi^es  the  sen§^  of  self  as  a  perfotin^x  of  behaviors   and  as  a  pro- 
_4ucer^f  products.    This  construct  is  related  to  all  other  existing 
concepts  of  self-  which  serve  the  Performing  Self  as  motivaters,  interpreters, 
and  controllers  of  the  behav^iors  expressed  through  the  actions  of  the  • 
Perfotming  Self.    The  basic  attitude  of .  trust  or.      '  ,        .  * 

mistrust  established  with  the  sei;ise  of  Bodily  Self,,  and  the  character- 
istically  negative  ot  positive  pe^rception  of  the  sfelf 's  initial  ^impact 
upon -others  and  the  environment     color'      the  developing  self's  per- 
cepti^n  .of  the  ri^sks  and  consequences  inherent  in  every  event' of  his 

behavioral  d^^^^ue.  Xhe  ^ense  of  selt-extension  expressed  through  performance  will 

.  .     •     •  ■     r' ^  •  •  •       .        •  ■  ■„ 

be  .determined  by  the  self  s,  assessment,  of  th$  psychological  safety  for 

all  of  his  existing  concepts  of  self.    Through  t;he  activity  of  the  Perf canning  Self 

behaviors  are  acquired  ^and  skiJLls  are  mastered,  but  the  amount  of 

effort  ^nd  the  level  of  each  performance  will  be^  aff iected  by  the  limits 

imposeu  by  the  sense  of '•Self-Extension'^and  the  perception  of  s  ^If  as         '  ' 

Performer.    The  amount  of  contact  initiated  by  the  developing  self  '  *  . 

and  the  natur^^  of  the*  relationship  with  significant  ♦others  and  the 

environment  is  also  affected  by  the  sense  of  Self-Extension  and^  the  ^ 

limits  imposed  on  the  Performing  Self  in  order  to  maintain  psychological 

'  safety/      .       ^  \.  .  *  * 
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^  Efforts  of  the  developing  self  to  acquire  Behaviors  *and  skills 

or  to  explore 'and  te$t  the  environiaent  are  behaviors  of  the  Performing 

Self  which  are  usually -observed  by  others*    The.  performances  and 

products  of  the  Performing  Self  are  consistently  subjected  to 

•       *  • 
Che  judgment  and 'evaluation  of  significant  others. and  the 'environment  * 

and  it  is.  the  Performing  Selves  of  pupils^  and  teachers-  that  are 

constantly  interacting  in^'"the  classroom^  i 

In  acquiring  the  behaviors  and  skills  that  gain  approval  and 

acceptance  froin  otl^ers,  the  deyeloping  self  also  acquires  the  standards  •  . 

*  .  ...  •  ^  ' 

^  fay  which  his  i^erf ormaiice  is  j  udged  in  order  ^  to  make  his  performance 

•       .  ^   ^  ^         \  •  '     M  ' 

acceptable.    As  behaviors  bc^come  valued  as  a  source  of  reward  and  ^ 

J'  .  ^ 

*  approval  they  can  also  become,  valued  as  self-rewarding  sources  of 

ji 

autonomy  and  independence.    IThen  behaviors  become  valued  by- the  ^ 
individual  as  a  means  of  attaining  self-d^ection  and  independence, 
they  are  no  longer  performed  just  for  apprc^yal.     Behaviors  and  skills  ; 

valued  by  the  developing  self  are  acquired  through  intrinsic;*  motivation^ 

,  •      "     •  1/  • 

wTiether  the  motivation  is  based  on  a  value  fdr  approval  or  a^value  of  „' 
autonomy  and  independence.  Skills  and  behaviors  which  do  not  appear 
to  the  developing  self  to  hold  any  promise  for  rewards  of,  approval  or  autonomy  • 
need  interpretation  s\  that  their  usefulness  can  be  understood.    When  the 
developing  self  feels  that  some  skills  and  behaviors  are  too  diff idiiij|!t  or 
him*to  acquire  and  perform,  the  significant  other  caa  of fer  guidance,  help, 
and  encouragement.    The  addition  of  rewards  valued  for  themselves  and  unrelated*' 
to  behavior  performed  to  acquire  them  provides  extrinsic  motivation  for 

•  Che  Performing  Self.    It  is  only  when  th-e  developing  self  has  acquired 


a  value  for  his  performance  as  a  means  of  achi'eVing  his 

desired  positive  impact  that  the  success  or  failure  of  his 

performances  has  any  effect  on  his  concepts  of  self.    The  impact 

of  success  or  failure  on  the    self-concepts  of  the  performer 

is  determined  by  the  value  system  of  the  performer  and  not  by  the  valu^ 

System  of  ext&mal  judges*  ^ -The'  assumption  that  all  pup*ils.  are  deeply 
affected  by  failure  in  academic  perf ormance^jiLs--usiS^Ily^^a^^ 
who  value  education  for  itsintrlnsic  rewards.    Pupils  may  acquire 
negative  self-cot^cepts  from*  academic  failures  not  Because  tHey  failed  \ 
to  achieve,  but  because  'they  failed  to  please*  /If  academic  achievement 
is  riot  valued  as  a  means  of  acquiring  approval  or  as  a  means  ot  acquiring^ 
autonomy  and  independence,  success  oi^  failure  in*  the  performance  of 
academic  tasks -will  have  little  or  no  effebt^on  the  self-concept 
development  of  the  individual*  *  «  •         •  . 

Puritig  his  e4rly  years,  the  role  of  the  developing  self  in  the 
behavioral  dialogue  is  dominated  by  and  'directed  toward  the  sociali- 
zation process.    The  role  of  the  developing  self  is  to  acquire  the 
prescribed  behaviors  of  his  society  that>  mark  his  membership,  and  to 
perform  these  behaviors  in  accordance  with  the  values  and  standards 
of  his  society.  '  E(dhaviors  prescribed  by  each  society  have 
established  purposes  ' which  are  to  be  accepted  by  each  member  of  the 
group.    These  behaviors  form  a  basis  not  only  for^  social  identity, 
but  also  serve  to  enhance  the  self^s  concepts  of  the  Bodily  Self, 
Self-Identity,  Self -ips teem,  and  Self-Image.    For  the  Performing  Self, 
the  acquisition -and  performance  of  prescriptive  "how  to"  behaviors. 
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be^com^  the  source  for  approval  and  disapproval  in  his  early  dialogue 

\   '  •  • 

with  significant  others  and  the  environment*    The  impact  of  the 

V     ^  ■  •  ■  • 

Performitig  Self  reflected  in  the  praise  and  pleasure  of  significant 

others  introduces  the  developing  self  to  the  rewards  of  conforming 

••'    *      \    '  •     '  •  •  ' 

.behaviors  ^nd  convergent  thinking  as  affirmations  df  his  identity 

\  ■      '         '    '  ^  ■ 

and  a  measure  of  his  'esteem. 

■\     .   ■      ■  \ 

If  *  the  .ctllture  of*the  society  is  highly  traditional  it  becomes 
highly  prescriptive,  or«  if  the  society  is  highly  technological  and 

'  complicated  it  may  alsio  'he  highly  prescriptive.    In  either  situation, 
the  developing  self  must  commit  a  considerable  amount  of  his  early 
years  to  acquiring  tlje  prescribed  social  and  cognitive  behaviors  of 
his  society  in  order  to  be  rewarded  with  acceptance  and  approval. 
The  prescriptive  "how  c6"''behaviors  and  skills  of  .a  giv'en  society 
and  the  extent  .to  which  they  dominate  the  content  of  the  behavioral 
dialogue  have,  a  strong  influence  on^the  development  of  the  P^forming 
Self  -and  the  sense  of  Self-Extension.    As  condensors  pf  group 
experience  and  knowledge  and  as  codifiers  of  behaviors,  these  "how  to"'  , 
behaviors  and  skills  can  simplify  the  acquisition  process  and  increase 

*the  availability  of  certaitv  societal  tools  thatj,  enhance  .the  participar 

tion  of  the  Performing  Self.   ^But  the  temptation  to  condense  and  codify 
*       »  *  '  •  * 

for  pragmatic  performance  purpbses,  reducing  the  acquisition  processes' 
to  association  and  imitation,  can  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  other 

\ 

cognitive  processes,  restricting  theMevelopment  of  concepts  and  the 
discovery,  of  principles/  It. may  serve  a  pragmatic  t)erformance  goal  . 
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to  learn  that  "a  minus  times  a  minus  equals  gi  plus,  why ^  this  is  we 
need  not  discuss,"  but  without, the  discussion,  it  serves  to  limit 
and  control  behavior  and  performance*  '      ^  .  ^ 

There  dre  certainly  many  instances  where  condensations  and  codes 

serve  the  Performing  Self  mote  efficiently  than  experiential,  learning. 

t  ■  / 

.One  important  role  of  the  teacher  as  a  significant  other  *^nd  as  , 

controller  of  the  environment  is  to  differentiate  between  the  con-  . 

densations  and  codes  that  control  and  limit  the. development  of  the 

Performing  Self  and  those^^which  aid  and  assist  performance.  Teachers 

who  use  controlling  standards,  and  limited  goals  and''* inculcate  values- 

in  pupils  that. discourage  questioriing  will  lliiit  pupil  performance  and 
\  ■     -    ^  —      \  ,  '  .  ' 

^development.    •An  additional  function  of  the  teacher  and  the  classroom 

^environment  is  to  provide  a  climate  of  p'sychoJLogical  safety  for  eadh  pupil 

*  '        *  *  *  -i 

that  encourages  his  questions  and , acknowledges  his  right  to  examine^ standards 

values,  and  societal  goals.  "  .        '   .  ' 

By  .acquiring  oertain  Behaviors  and  skills  valued  by  the  ^significant 

Other,  the  Performing  Self  can  alter  the  nature  of  his  impact  on  others.. 

In  this  manner  he  can  alter  the  subsequent  reflection  of  his  image  jcrtDm  • 

,one  of  negativity  and  rejectiori  to  one  oJ^  conditional  but  positive 

acceptance.    Under  these  conditions,  the  Performing  Self  then^  concent- 

trates  upon  those  performances  that  produce  positive  and  accepting 

responses 'from  the  significant  other.'   The  developing  self  may  find, 

however,  that  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  behaviors -that- reduce  his 

dependency  upon  the  significant  other  may  alter  the  relationship  and^ 


result- in  rejection  and  a  negative  reflection  of  the  self.    To  main- 
tain  a  positive  relationship  with  the  significant  other,  the  ^ 
Performing  Self 'may  then  limit  his  performance  and  subsequent  afcqui- 
sition  of  behaviors  and  skills  to  those *thar  insure    his  acceptance 
and  approval  by  the  significant  other  ,  sacrificing  autonomy  for  approval. 

In  the  acquisition  .of  I  skills  and  behaviors  tha   significant  other's, 

'  i  ' 

use  of  praise  that  is'  unrelated  to  behavioral  goals  or  'standards, 

can  leave  the  developing  self  without  the  proper  cognitive  information 

necessary       .  for  differentiating  his  behavior    and  developing  cdnstructs 

/■  *  -         •  ^ 

for  goal-directed  behavior..    The  performance  of  rewarded  behaViors 
may  then  be  used  by  the.  deveIoJ)ing  self-  to  gain  attention  and  approval 

without,  regard  to  the  appropriateness  or  other  goal-related  yalue  of 

.  ^  •  V  ( 

thd  behavior.     Indiscriminate  criticism  f^om  significant  others  without 

accompanying  approval  for  properly  performed  and  associated  goal- 

directed  Uehaviors  V  can.  make,  ,the«.,process  of  acquiring  skiils  and 

behaviors  a  lengthy  and  negative"  experience*  for  the-^developing  self.  ^ 

It  may  also  result  in  limited 'performances  through  the  effect  of  continuous 

negative  reflection  on  the  sense  of  Self^Extension  and  the, concept  of  the 

Performing  Self.    Performances  ^f  the  developing  self  that  are  unrelated  to 

his  internalized  value  system  and  are  totally  unacknowledged  by  significant 

others  may  produce  performances  thajt  r.each  minimum  goals  at  minii^ium 

^.standards  performed  at  ^  level  only  sufficient^  to  avoid  criticism  and 

negative  reflections,  of  the  self.  *  , 

The  psychological  experiences  from  whicji  each  pupil  has  deprived 

his  present  concepts  of  self  before  entering  the  classroom 
•  . 

are  "going  to  be  present  in  the  performing  behavior  of  each  student. 
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/    -  ■  •  •  ■ 

ThjB  Perforratng  Self,  of  each  pupil  in  the  classroom  offers  the  concerned 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  re--interpret- and  alter  the  effect  of  some,  of 

tJhe  previous  psychological*  experiences  in  the  new'  behavioral  dialogue 

r  i    *  '  • 

of  the'  classroom*/  It  is  .less  important  in  this  contexjt  how. .the 
teacher  rates  the  performance  .and  products  of  each  pupil  in  comparison 
with  other  pupils  and  other  standards  than  how  the  teacher  interprets 
the  performance*  aAd  products  of  each  pupil  to  each  pupil*  Motivating 
pupils  to  perform,  to  produce,  and  to  achieve  behavioral  goals  that* 
may  not  be  valued  by  the*  pupil,  and  to  e:>tact  performances  of  such 
behaviors  in  accordance  with  External  standards  requires^  an  under-* 
standing  .of  each  pupil^s  Performing,  Self  and  a  knowledge- of  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  pupils  to  acquire  both  the  values  and  ..^ 
the  behaviors  necessary  for  a  successful  performance*  » 
Teaotter  Behavior 'and;  Pupil  Motj^vations  . 

^eevan  and  McGhee  (197-2)  investigated  the  influence  of  certain^  y 

interaction  variables  on  the  acquired  fear  of  failure*  Forty-one 

pale  high  school  juniors  and  their  mothers  comprised  the  sample."       ^  * 

The'data  acquired  substantiated  the  investigators'  first  hypothesis 
»  -   *  \ 

that  male  subjects  who  indicated  a  high  fear  of  ;failure  had  mothers    .  . 

■» 

who  had  earlier  expectations  for  independence  and  achievement  behaviprs 


fr6m  4:heir  sons;    Ml)thers  of  low-fear-of- failure  subject^  had  reported 
much  later  expectation  for  bpth  behaviors.    This  sample  ailso  confirmed' 
the  investigators'  hypot;hesis  that 'high  fear  of  failure  subjects  would 
have  experienced  more  frequent  neutral  responses  and  less  rewarding 
responses  to  their  independent  and  acHieving  behaviors.    The  hypothesis 
thar.high  fear  of  failure  subjects,  would  have  also  experienced* more 


punishment  and  less  fi^equent  neutral  responses  than  low  fear  of  failure 
subjects  was  not  statistically  substantiated, •  althoOgh  the  difference's 


were  in  the  predicted, direction.  .The  conclusions  offered  from  this 
Study  are  that  a  mother's  early  expfectatlons  for  independent  and  "  . 


achieving  behaviors  contribute  to  the  development  of  fear  of  failure 
motivation. in  the  child  but  are  not  related  to  the  positive  or  negative. 


/ 


attitude  toward  achiey-ement  developed  by  the  child.    The  reinf orceme.nt  . 

•      ^  .       .  ^ 

pattern  practiced  by  the  mother  influences^ th6  childls  attitude  toward 
■    'i  /  .    .    •  •  ^  ,  « 

achieving  and^  independent  behaviors  ani  also  the  child *s  response  to  motivation 

by  either  fear  of  failure  or  hope  .of  success.    If  the 'mother's  pattern  of  response 

>  '  '     /  .  ^        '  '  •  '  -  • 

is  neutral  toward  satisfactory  behavior  atid  punitive  toward  unsatisfactory 

behavior,  ^the  chilU's  attitude  toward  achievement  ar^d.  independent, 
behaviors  is  likely  to  be  negative  and  behavior  on  both  of  these 
dimeijsions  will,  be^  motivated  by  the  fear  of  negative  consequences  for 
failure.    If.  the  mother  rewards 'satisfactory  tfehavior,  the  chi:ld  is 
mare  likely  to  develpp  a  positive  attitude  and  be  motivated  by  the  * 
anticipation  of  positive  .responses  to  his  success. 

Another  study  (Murray,  Seagull  and  Geisinger,,  1969)  matched  ,  t 

>.  " . '  .  -  ^* 

20  malaHjustetf  bdys  and  their  parents  with  20  adjusted  boys  and  their  ^^^^^ 

parents  in  order  to  compare  the  motivational  patterns  of  the  two 

.sets  of  parents.  '  The  maladjusted  boys  were  described  by  the  investi-  ^ 

gators  as  typical  of.  the  neurotic-level  problem  pupils  usually  preferred 

to    tir^^tatraent  from  element^iry  schools.    All  maladjusted  subjects  had      -  *^.f 

^        '  .  ' 

normal  i^ltelligence  but  problems  classified  as  academic  failure, 
anxiety  symptoms,  rebellion,  and  social  rejection.    Objective  measures 


r 
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ma4e  of  selected  motivation  sources  considered  as  typical  of 
the  m^f ives  underlyinij  'family  interaction  in  the  litferaturf*  of  clinical 
studies.    These  sources  were  (1)  motivation  for  acljievement,  * 
X2)  affiliation,  (3)  power,  and.  (4)  aggression.    An,  additionaLmeasure  o£ 
"experience  balance"  was  included,  which  indicated . the' amount  of  j 
external  compared  with  internal  sources  of  motivation  for  each  subjects  - 
Interviews  were  also  obtained  from  the  subjects.    Difference  found 
in  the  motivational  patterns  of  the  two  sets  of  parents  in  the  Murray 
et  al,  study  were  neither  as  m;»ny  nor  as  strong  as  expected.    The  parents 
of  the  maladjusted  boys  scored  higher  in  paternal  aggression  and  those 
maternal  behaviors • that  indicated  the  mpthers'  difficulties  in  expressing 
and  reacting  to  internal  feelings.    Maladjust.ed  boys  and  their  fa.thers 
appeared  to  exhibit' more  overt  hostility Maladjusted  boys  described 
their  mothers*  ds  being  distant  and  not  given  to  overf  aggressive  behaviors',,. 
A  significant  difference  Was  found  in  the  distribution  of  controlling/ 
tecliniques  used  by  the  mothers.    Mothers  of  the  adjusted  subjects 

appeared  to  use^more  verbal, aggressive  techniques  while  mothe'rs  of 

»       *  ^  *  •  * 

maladjusted  boys  used  mdre  subtle  and  less  overtly  aggressive  techniques 

of  restriction  and  deprivation* '  In  the  adjusted  fstmilies,.  results  of 

correlational  analyses  did  not  establish  any  relationship  between  family 

members  with  regard  .to  motives.    The  sources  of  motivation,  affiliation;  • 

power,  and  aggression  for  maladjusted  boy's,  however,  tended  to  be  negatively 

related  to  parental  measures  of  these  sources,  particularljr  to  those  of 

the  mothers.  ;  "^^^  '  • 

Although  these  'two  studies  are  limited  -to  male  samples  and  to 
specific  variables  of  the  parent-child  relationship,  Jthe  rieported  findings 


lend  credence  to  the  'theoretical  importance  of  the  role  pf  significant 

others  in  the  development  of  *the  Performing  Self  and  the  impact  of 

response  patterns  used  by  significant  others  on*  the  motivations      -  , 

and  attitudes  of  the  developing..self .    The  process  x)f  acquiring  - 

specified  behaviors  and""  skills  forms  a  part  of  the  continuum  between 

familial  and  school  environments,  and  the  attitudes  and  motivational 

soyrces  acquired  in  .one  environment  can  be  reasonably,  expected  to  '"^ 

appear  in  the  behavior  of  jthe  .Performing  Self. in  response  to  similar 

psychological  experi'ences^dn.  another  environment.    The  impact  of'  \ 

the -Performing  Self  upon  significant  others  and  the  environment  reflected 

in  their  responses  to  performances  supply  the  developing  se^f  with  the 

psychological  experiences,  that  influence  the  formation  of  attitudes  and 

motives.    The  cognitive  content  of  the  response  made  by  signlficwt 

others  and  the  environment  is  processed  to  form  the  constructs  for "goal- 

directed  behaviors.    In  the  first  study  cited  above,  the^use  of  positive  ' 

•    */  .  * 

responses  to  satisfactory  behavior  influenced  the  development  of  hope-for- 

*     .*  '  *  .  • 

success  motivation.  ^  Neutral  responses  and  punitive  responses  fostered  a  f ear- 

of-failure  motivation.    The  possibility  that  teachers'  use  of  similar  response 

pattern^  may  produce  similar  effects  on  pupils'  attitudes  and  motivations  in 

the  school  environment  should  be  seriously  considered."  The* authors  of  the 

second  study  corame^t^d  that  the  boys  in  the  two  groups  behaved  differently, 

^ut  did  ndt    appear'  to  be  very  different  on  measures  of  motivation*  The 

significant  difference  in  the  controlling  techniques  used  by 

•^the  two  groups  .of  mothers  might  bear  further  investigation  for 

their  relationship)  to  t;he  acquisition  of  goal-direQted  behaviors.    ,  ^ 
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The ^mothers  of  adjusted  uoys  were  described  as  using  techniques  that  included 

;  ^  1    •  ^  .       ,  ^  •     V     :  ^       '  «  .  ^ 

scolding  and  yelling  with  at  least  the  implication  that  Che  content  in 
their  responses  was  related  to  the  l^ehavioral  performances  of  their 
sons*   .^others  of  maradjusted  boys  were  described  as  using  restriction    .  . 
and  deprivatioA — practices  wl\ich  may  convey  positive  or  negative 

*  r  •  "  • 

•  I  • 

attitudes  toward  the  behaviors .of  their  sons,  but  which  may  not  have 

provided  their  sons  with  sufficient  information  for  associating  and  * 

differentiating  their> behaviors  in  order  to  identify  and  reinforce 

hehaviors^  that  would  have  achieved  desire^d  goals, 
,  •  ^  • 

Differential  Pupil  Responses  to^  Teacher^  Motivation 

^  "* 

.  A  study  reported  by  Goldberg  (1968)  was  .based  upon  the  premise 

'that  different,  pupils  may  respjDnd  differently  to  the  same  teacher 

behaviors  because  already- developed  attitudes  cause  them  to  perceive 

.behavior^  differently  and  to  respond  and  perform  academically  in 

accordance  with  their  individual  perceptions ♦    Another  premise  used 

^as  that  the  dimension  of  personality  defined  as  authoritarian  versus 

nou'-authoritarian  is  .A  significant  determinant  of  teacher  behavior 

•  •  •  »  •  , 

and  that  the  attitude  toward  authority  influences^  pupil  perception 

of  teaching  behaviors,     A  study  was  conducted  with  an  all-male  sample 

of  254  eighth;  and  ninth-grade  pupils  and  their  12  male  social  studies 

teachers  in    3  schools  of  a  large  eastern  suburb.  *  Variables  underlying 

the  Galifpmia^F..  Scale  (Adorrio,  Frenicei7Brunswik,  Levinson,  &.Sanford, 

1950)  we're  translated  into  items  referenced  to  specific 

teacher.^behaviors  and  formed  the  basis  for  25  items  identifying 

V    t    '       ^       .  >     •  ■  '     ^.   ■  ' 

aurhoritf^^i^Ti  f;of^ph<:>rQ  _^nH^.9_S  items  identifying  -      —      — —  — . 
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non-authoritarian  teachers.    Three  scales  measuring  pupils'  attitudes^ 
tov.ard  authority,  pupil  flexibility,  and  pupil  compulsivity  were  ob- 
tained along  with  pupil  repo.rts  of  required  and  self- initiated  work 
done.    Neither  ptipil  attj.tude  toward  authority^f  pupiX,  flexibility 
as  measured  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  relate4  to  pupil  perception 
of  teacher- behaviors  on  the  authority  dimension/   But  pupil  measures 
on  the  scale  of  compulsivity, which  were  stroijgly  related  to  the. school 
situat.ion  atjd  to  traits  characterized  as  authoritarian, did  show  a 
significant  statistical  relationship  to  pupil  perception  of  t.eaching 
behaviors.    Pupils  scoring  high  in  compulsivity  perceived  their 
t^eachers  as  less  authoritarian,  while  pupils  scoring  low  in  compulsivity 
perceived  their  teachers  a^  more  authoritarian. 

These  findings  substantiate  that  pupils  report  different  views 
of  teacher  behavior  in  accordance  with  their  compulsivity  rating,  but 
without  an  objective  measure  of  the  referent  teacher  as  authoritarian 
or  non-authQritarian,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  views 
are  the  results  of  influenced  perception  or  differential  treatment 
received  by  the  pupils  due  to  their  compulsive  characteristics.  Our 
difficulty  in' interpreting'  these  findings  is  also  due  in  part  po  the 
way  items  intended  to  differentiate  between  authoritarian  and  non- 
authoritarian  teachers^  were  .phrased  for  reference*    The  sample  item 
given  in  the  report  indicated  that 'these  itema  were  phrased  for  "our" 
teacher  and  the  class  as  "we"  and  "us,"    If  all  pupils  did  respond  to 
a  collective  experience  of  teacher  behavior,  rather  than  an  individual 
experience,  it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  high-  ^ 


•v 


/  -  •      •  " 

/     ^  '  '  '  ' 

and  low-compulsivity  pupils  were  perceiving  their  teachers  differentially. 

*• 

However-,  'since  the  author  also  suggests  that  the  .reported  views  may  ' 
be  the  result  .^of  differential  treatment  and  actual  experience,  we  cannot 
be  too  comfortable  with  that' assumption.    The  criterion  variables  "work 
.  required"  and  "self-initiated  work"  did  not  attain  a  statistically  *  . 

significant  relationship  to  either  pupil  compulsivity  ratings    or  pupil 
^  perception  of  •  teacher  behaviors  as  authoritarian  or  non-autjioritarian.  . .  . 
The  author  reported  evidence  of  a  trend  for  pupils  with  high  compulsivity 
to  report  doing  less  work,while  pupils  with  low  compulsivity  reported 
doing  more  work  when   the  teacher  was  perceived,  by  the  pupil  as  non-         .  ' 
authoritarian".    No  differentiation  between  "self-inxtated"  or  "required  * 
work"  was  indicated  In  the  report. 

The   effectiveness  of  the!  compulsivity  measure  in  this  study  sugge^ts^ 
that  further  investigation  using  an  objective  rating  on . the  .aut;hpritarian 
jdimension  for  the  teachers  involved  and  a  self-referenced  instrument 
for.^per^:ep^tion  of  teacher  behavior  might  offer  more  substantive  findings- 
on  th6  relationship  between  pupil  perception  of  teaching  -l^ehavior  and  pupil 
work  response; 

Teachers*  use^of  four  motivating  cues  and  their  effecit^an  producing 
either  facilitating  or  debilitating  anxiety  in  underachieving,  achieving, 
and    overachieving,  high  school  mathematics  stxidents  was  examined  by 
White  ^nd  Aaron  (1967).    The  sample  .population  included  9.0  boys  and 
96  girls""  who  were  junior  and  senior  mathematics  students  in  a  large 
Southern  and  urban  high  school.*    The  subjects  were  given  a  standardized 


mathematics  aptitude  test  and  an  cxbjec'tive  mid-term  math  test 
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Combinations  of  the  quartile  ranking  of  each  student  op. these  fwp^ 
.  tes.ts  were*  used  to  classify  subjects^as  under^chievers,  overachievers, 
or  achie^jers.    A  measure  of  achievement  anxiety"  was  also  obtained*  for 
each'^  subject  and  piipil  responses  to  classroom  characteristicsf^^f  the 

teachers  were  also  obtained  from  50  statements^^ntifying  four 

.     •    .  •  -^^^^  ■  •  '  ^ 

motivational  categories  of  achievknent,  aff ili^^ionv,  orderliness,  and.  . 

,  )  ■      ' . 

test  and  feedback.    Results  of  this  study' indicsited  . *fehat  girls  wer% 
'  ^"       .  •  .         .  )  \  V        '       ,  V 

generally  more  perceptive  of  motivating  cues  provided  by./the  teacher 
arid  reacted  more  positiveiy  to.;;:anxiety-  than— the-boys  in  •thf^.'^^ple. 

Girls  did  indicate  more  debilitating  fear-of -failure  anxiety/  however. 

.      ^.  >.-y  . 

On  the  motivating  cues,  both  sex  and  group  differences  were  noted^    '■  ^ 

r  •  ■  ,  - 

The  achievement  motivation  variable  indicated  a  significant""  difference' 
among  groups  and  between  sexes  in  perceiving  teacher  cues,* but  the  inter-> 
action  was  not  significant.  .Across  all  groups,  the  mean  scores  for' 

i 

girls  were  consistently  lower  than'' those  *for  boys  on  this  variable  • 
There  were  no  significant  'differences  between  the  three  achieving 

groups  on  affiliation,  but  underachieving  girls  were  significantly 

■      .        ■  :   .  '        >  K  -V- 

higher  in  perception »of  'affiliative  cues  than  tmderachieving  boys, -and- 

*  J/  •  ^ 

achieving,  boys  were  higher  in  perception  of  cues  than 
achieving  girls.    On  both  the '^orderliness  cues  and  the  test  and  feedback 
cues',  girls  showed^  higher  perception  across  all  groups.    Group  membership 
by  sex*  was  quite  ey^nlyi  distributed.     In  th6  achieving  group,  ther^ 
wera^45  boys  and  52  girls  who,  .by^ definition, were  performing  to  capacity;. 
23  boys  and  23  girls   who;  were  not  working  at  thel<r  potential  level  and  were 
classified  as  unde^achievers;  and  22  boys  and  20  girls  who  were  considered  t 
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over achievers  performing  above  £heir  predicted  levels.    The  author 
reported  that  the  motivating  cues  of  teachers  elevated  the  anxiety     *  ' 
level  inlali^  the  subjects.  '      '  .  : 

The  aavestigator-s  discussed  the  sex  differences  obtained  in  this 
study  in  terms  that  relate  cultural  influences  to  the  acquisition- of  • 
skills  and  behaviors  prescribed  by  the  society.    The  authors]' suggested  • 
that  the  lower  means  obtained  Tor  girls  on  perception, of  motivation 
for  achievement  cues  may  have  been  due  to  girls*  already  havings  had  more 
taptivat ipn_  _lor„  academic  achievement  and  therefore  having  no.  need  f ox^  ad<y.t ion^ 
cues*    The' girls'  higher  perception  of  test  and  feedback  motivation  cues 
was  related  to  their  more  frequent  perception  of  the  teacher  as  evaluative 
and  reinforcing  and  as  higher  on  extrinsic  rewards" and  punishment. 
Girls  t^ere  reported  as  more  sensitive  to  correction,  by  the  teacher*      ,  • 
and  to  announcemen1:$  of  tests  and  immediate  feedback  results.  Girls 
were  also  reported  to  have  more^ f ear-of-f ailure  anxiety.  The 

.investigator  suggested  that  girls,  having  weake.r  intrinsic  motives   .  ,  , 

for  academic .achievement, may  require  more  extrinsic  rewards  and  punish- 
ments from  their  teachers,  while  boys  may  have  been  more  perceptive  .  ^ 
and  responsive  to  intrinsic  motivation  in. learning  mathematics.  Boys' 
failure  to  respond  to  orderliness  cues  was,  in  the 'opini9n  of  these  investi- 
gators, not  surprising,  since  boys  in  this  culture  are  encouraged  in  their 

indepdu^dent  and  divergent  behaviors  and  do  not  readily  respond  to  conforming 

'      *■  *  . 

„ahd  controlling  cues.    The  authors-  further,  commented  that  it  was 

difficult  to  interpret  the  results  of  this  stujiy  and  ' 

•  pointed./oat  that-  most  achievement  moti^'ation  studies  have  been 

limited'  to  .males  (a  fact  which  we  can  conf  i^)..     Studies  ^       *      ^    *  - 


of  achievement  motivation  in  ^einales  have  not  yet  produced  substantial 

and  conclusive  results.    We  can  pnly  suggest  that  further  research  is 

needed  to  examine  the  process  oy  which  prescribed^ behaviors  and  skills 

are  acquired,-  the.rolB.of  response  patterns  of  significant  others j 

and  the  effect  of*  cultural  values  upon  the  perceived  impact  of  the  . 
.}  -  • 

Performing  Self.*.  •  .  , 

The'Develdpment  of  Pupil  Role  Through ^Teacher  Indirect  Behaviors 
*^         The  teacher  a^J significant  other  and^as  controller  of  the  classroom  . 
environment  provides  both*  the  interpretation  cf  the  pupirrole  and''  . 
the  environment'  in  which  the  developing  self  can  perform.    The  extent 
to.  which  the  teacher  controls  the  direction  arid  limits  of  role  behaviors 
and  the. extent  to  which  the  teacher  confines  or  expands  the  opportunities 
for  performance,  are  direct  points  at  which  the  teacher  contrdbbute^  to 
the.  pupil^s  sense  gf  Salf- Extension  and  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  . 
rec^uired  behaviors  and  skills. 

\         ,  '  •  '  ».  ' 

V         The  interpretation  of.  the  pupil  role  and  the  extent  of  perfonriance  . 

are  part  of  the  ideology  investigated  by  Dobson,  Goldenberg^  and 

Elson  "^(1972) .    The  purpose  of  their  study  was  to  determine  whether 

teacher  ideology  of  pupil  control  was  expressed  in  classroom  behaviors. 

An  instrument  designed  to ''identify  teacher  ideology  ranging  from  very  , 

controlling,  or  ^'custodial"  to  very  non-directive,  or  "humanistic",  was 

given  to  260*  elementary  school  teachers  in  suburban  schools  in  a  large 

southern  metropolis.    From;:this  group  the  two  extremes  were  selected, 

i  and  observers  using  the  Flanders  Interacti»on  Analysis  Scale  (Flanders, 

♦ 

r  <  .  ^ 

1966)  recorded  the  classroom  verbal  interaction  of.  each  teacher  in 
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the  two '  groups ♦    Significant  differences  were  found  between  the 

.  groups  on  three  variables.    There  was 'no  significant  difference 

in  the  proportions-  of  indirect  teacher  statements  between  the  two 

groups,  but  humanistic  teachers  accepted  and  developed  pupil  ideas 

significantly  more  than  custodial  teachers.    Similarly,  there  was  no 

significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  direct  verbal  teacher 

statements,  but  custodial  teachers  lectured  significantly  more  than- 

did  humanistic  teachers'".    Tpere  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 

dimension  of  total  pupil  talk  between  the  \two  groups,-  Sut  the  amount  » 

of  pUpil-initiated  talk  was  significantly  higher  for  the  pupils  of    ^  ^ 

humanistic  teachers.    The  investigators  concluded  that  the  id^eblbgy  of  ^ 

pupil  control  held  by  the  teacher  is  ^pressed  in  teacher  classroom 

.         .    .  *^ 
behavior  and  although  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  the 

proportion  -of  verbal*  behaviors  either  by  teachers  or  pupils  in  both  • 

groups,  humanist.ic  teacher's  epiployed  significantly  more  indirect  ^ 

teaching  behaviors  than  teachers  classified  as  custodial* 

On  the  premis^,  that  the  structure  of  the  traditional  learning  ,  '  ♦  • 

situation  operates  against  achievement  motivation,  pupil  initiative 

and  pupil  responsibility,  Alschul'er  (1969)  restructured  the  learning  * 

pro^efss*  in  several  classrooms  (with  the  help  of  the  teachers)  from 

what  he  termed  as  power-oriented  games  to  achievement-oriented  games  ,  ^ 

within  the  classroom.    The  first  s^jiudy  w^S  conducted  in  a  tenth-grade  typing 

clas's,  with  a  control  class  'that  had  been  taught  by  the  same  teacher  u^lnt^ 

.the  same  te:tt  material  the  previous  year.    Restructuring  was  introduced 


after  both  .classes  achieved  an  identical  average  in  net  word§  typed  ' 
per  minute    which  occurred  after  three  weeks  of  the  first  school 
quarter Pupils  in  the  restructured  class  helped  set  their  own  goals 
atid^with  the  teacher*  s  assistance^  established  the  grades  t;o  be  given 
•for  various  typing  speeds.    Pupils  kept  records  of  their  own  progress 
'and  determined  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  test  to  be  taken  each 

day  for  himself.    The  practice  of  having  each  pupil  solve' particular  problems  he, 

<■*  #  •  • 

was  encountering  was* also  stressed  fn  the  restructured  group.   .The  control  class 
took  tests  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  administered  in. the  traditional  fashion. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quart^er,  the  restructured  class  had  achieved  \ 
a  class  average  typing  speed  54%  higher  than 'the  control  class, .  with 
the  lowest  individual  score  of  the  restructured  class  tied  with  the 
highest,  score  of  the  control,  class  at  50  net  words  pei?;.^minute.    The  . 
second  study  was  conducted  with  15  students  in  a  fif£h~grade  mathematics 
ciass.  Work  done  by.  the  experimental'  group  was  compared  with  their  previous  year 
achievement  under  the.  same  teacher  but  in  the  "power*'  oriented  setting,  and  with 
the  work  of  another  fif th^  grade  class  taught  in  the  traditional  style 
by  a  "very  competent  and  kind  teacher."    The  're.itructured  .classroom  a 
used  a  contyract'  system  with  the  standard  textbook  used  in  all  fifth-* 
.grade  classes  o£  the  schools    Students  contracted  to  produce  'a  certain 
number  of  correct  answers  fpr  each  chapter  of  the  ^ook.    The  contracts  '  * 

required  a  fee  to  be  paid  for  revised  due  dajtes  and  a  deduction  of  a 
certain  .percentage  of  their  "government"  money  for  .each  incorrect    •         .       '  . 
"answer.    Pupils  also  deposited  a  fee  formaterials  and  franchise. 
.  The  fee.  earned  by  the  pupil,  on  contract  was*  diirectly  proportional  to  ^ 


the  goal  he  set-r-the  higher  he  bid  and  produced,  t.he  more  he  earned.  . 
Pupils  were  in  charge  of  their  own  assignments,  getting  help  when  it 
was  needed  and  working  through  the  book  themselves.    At -the  end  of 
the  year  students  in,    this  restructured  class  showed  a  gain  of* 2.85 
years  on  the  Stanford "Achievement  Test.    Pupils  in  the  traditional 
class  showed  a  gain  of  .36  on  , the  same  measure  for  that  yea^.    The  * 
teacher's  comments  ^indicated  that  pupils  who  had  not- shown  any.  interest 
•in  math  the  previous  year  began  taking  their  books  home  voluntarily. 
Many  pupils  began  to  reassess  their  abilities  more  optimistically 
and  performed  up  to  their  own  set  standards.    The  teacher  also . rep or4:ed 
that  very  few  deadlines  were  missed.    As  may  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
the  behaviors  reported  by  teachers,  pupils'  also  reported  that 
they  liked  mathematics  much  better  than  they  had  previously.  The 
investigator  reported  that  further  work  had  been  done  on  this  type 
of  restructuring  and  there  were  indications  that /some  pupils  preferred 
the  power-^s  true  tut  ed  classroom.    For  these  pupils,  the  author  suj^gested 
motivation  training  tq  help  -them  acquire  those  motives  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  using  achievement  motivation.    The  author  had 
prefaced  his  report  with  the  comment  that  restructuring  was 
done  to  help  put. pupils  in  charge  of  their  own  learning  and  in         \  . 

the  hope  that  achievement  motivation^  brought  to  the  school  by  entering:  * 

^  •  ... 
pupils  would  survive  and  flourish.  ,  .         •  ^ 

t)uffey  and  Martin  (1973)  investigated  the  interaction  between*^ 

direct  andiindirect  teaching  styles  as  defined  by  the  Flanders  Inter-  7 

action  Analysis-  instrument,  and  the  trait  anxiety  of  pupils  me^'etit^'^ 

by^the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory. of  Spielberger,  Gorsuch,.and 


Lushene  (1968).    Kigh  and  low  trait  anxiety  measures  are  indicative  t 

of  the  individual' s   genera!  tendency  to  respond  with  iahxiety  to  cues  6f 

threat.    High  trait  anxious  persons  respond  to  minimal  cufes  of|threat 

with  anxiety  anjd  become  highly  anxious  under  more  threatening  or  stressful 

circumstances.    Low  trait  anxious  persons  exhibit  less  anxiety  in, 

response  to  cues  of  threat  or  conditions  of  stress.    Trait  anxiety 

•       '  '  '     «  . 

might  be;,  considered  as  a  general  and^^characteristic  response  set,  while 

state  anxiety  refers  Oo  the  specific  response    of  anxiety  to  a  specific  threat 
stimulus.      The  investigators  considered  the  often-hypothesized 
relationship  betv/een  the  ability  to  learrF^oi;^  to  perform  and^the  atpciety 
engendered " by  the  learning  or  perfotTiiing  situation,  and  hypothesized 
further  tljat  pupils  with  high  trait  anxiety  would  demonstrate  signifi- 
cantly greater  recall  of  academic  material  un^jer  indirect  teachey 
influence  when  compared  to  low  trait  anxious  pupils  under  indirect 
teatcher  influence,  and  that  subjects.  with**low  trait  anxiety  would 
demonstrate  better  recall  under  direct  teacher  influenpe  than  subjects.  ^ 
with  high  trait  anxiety.    The  anxiety  inventory  was  administered  to  •  >t. 

62  ^fatherless  sixth-grade  boys  attending  a  private* school.    The  26 
highest  scoring  and  26  lowest  scoring  subjects  were  selected  from  this 
group  for  the  academic  treatment  and  were  then  assigned  randomly 

to  either  a  direct  or  indir.ect  teacher  influence  group.    A  pre-  and  . 

.  ,    ■  . 

posttest  measure  of  achievement  was.  admiriistered-^to  all  four  groups 

covering  the  material  presented  in  a    10-minute^ taped,  lesson.   ,The        *  > 

^  .     •  .*        ■     .      '  '  *     '  " 

material  was  .novel  and  locally  interesting  for  the  pupils.  The 

direct  group  received  a  iO-minute  followup  discussion  in  an  indirect 


style.    Both  discussions  were  taped  and  scored  according  to  the 

Flanders  system  by  an  independent  expert  to  veri^  that^'dif feren'6^ 

classroom  climates  were  created  in -the  two  discussion, sessions  in 

accordance  with  the  Flanders  definition*    Result3  of  the  analysis 

of  covariahce  did  not  produpe  significant  main  effects  for  either  * 

anxiety  or* teacher  style,  but  the  interaction  between  trait  anxiety      .  ' 

and  teacher  style  was  statistically  significant.    High  trait  anxiety. 

subjects  performed  significantly  better  under  indire'ct  teacher  influence 

than  direct  influence*    The  investigators  concluded  that  high  trait 

anxiety -pup'ils- who  are  sensitive  to  threat  and  criticism  will  perform 

better  in  a  classroom  situation  where  teachers  are  :more  accepting  of  * 

pupil  feelings,  use  praise  and  encouragement -more  frequently  and  control. pupil 

less- directly..   In  a  study  on  deviant  behavior,  Noff singer  , (1971)  fou«^d 

that  anxious,  withdrawn  subjd^ts  Here  able  to  perform  better  ^hen  they 

wera^strcia^ly^ rewarded  and  given  more*  feedback  alJout  their  performance, 

and  noted -that  his  control  subjects  performed^ better  with  less  feedback. 

He  suggested  that  teachers  should  be  aware  when  reinforcing  stiudents 

for  certain  behaviors  that  a  balance  needs  to  be  maintained  between 

pupil  anxiety  and  reduction  pf  anxiety  through  rewards.    The'  relation- 
al       .  .  *  -  I 
ship  between  anxiety  and    academic  performance       appears  to*b4yas 

'  •  *  •        '  .  '  *  ^ :  ■  •  /  - 

Strongly  curvilinear  as, the  relationship  of  anxiety  and' performance  in 
athletics — both  too  much  and  too  little  anxiety  inhibit:  performance,  . 
but  a  ^proper  balance  enhances  performance*  ;  *  ^  * 

Pupil  Support  Through  Teacher  Response,  and  Feedback 

*  **By  responding  to  pupils  and  providinj^  f e^dback^on  -ouoil  performances  the 
teacher  can  provide  a  positive  reflection  on  the  impact  of  pupil  performance. 


Poaitivja  responses  help  pupils  acquire  motivation  and.  along  with  relevant 
feeMb^ck,  help  pupils  acquire  gqal-'directed  behaviors  and  mastery  in 
'performance;    A  study  by  Christensen  (1960)  was  designed    to.  investigate 
.the  effects  of  teacher  warmth  as  art  affective,,  motivating  factor, 
teacher  pennissiveness-directiveness  as  a  guidance  factor,  and 
pupil  afffect-need  as  a  response  modifier.  'These  were  all  used  as      .         /  ■ 
independent  varia^^les,  with  pupil  achievement^^  as  the  dependent  Variable 
in  thc-study.    'Ten 'fifth-grade  classes  and  10  fourth-grade  teachers  and 
their  10  classes  from  a  suburban  school  in  the  northeast  comprised  the  sample 
population.    The. fifth-grade  teachers  were  not  included.    Measures  of  teacher 
warmth  and  permiaisiveness  were  obtained  from  an  instrument  incorporating  itiems 
of  existing  scales  with  "items  -devised  by  the  investigator.    A  definitive 
description  of  this  variable  is  .not  given  in  the' investigator's. 

report,  but  sample  items  given  indicate  that  permissiveness  inqludes 

...     •  \ 

at  least  some  elements  of  Flander's  indirectness.    Measures  of  pupil    •  \ 
affect-need*  were  ol5tainecJ»  from  existing  scales  and  achievement  dat-a 
was  compiled  from  a  standardized  achievement  test  having  five  subtest 
categories.   ,The  achievement  test  had  been  administered  to  xhe  present 
•  fifthrgrade  .subjects  in  the  beginning' of  their  fourth-grade  year  and  * 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth-grade  year.    These  subjects  were 
grouped  according  to  their  f ourjth-grade  teachers  and  the.  data  analyzed  ' 
for  growth  itt.  achievement,    Eight  of  the  ten  teachers' with  the  most 
extreme  scores  were  classified  into  "four  groups-,  two  teachers  to 'a 
group:    High  Permissiveness-High  Warmth;  High  Warmth-Low  Permissiveness; 
Low  Warmth-High  Perinissiveness;  and  Low  Warmth- Low  Permissiveness. 


Pupils  were  divided  into  High  and:Low  Affect-Need  groupS  and  ten  of 
each  group  were  selected  for  each  teacher.    The  results  of  this- study  • 
indicated  only  two  significant  relation'ships.    Achievement  growth 
in  vocabulary  and  arithmetic  were  significantly  greater  for  teachers 
of  high  warmthi    No,  significant  relationships^  or  interactions  were 
found  for  the  remaining  variables*    The  author  concluded  that  the  *  ' 

results    of  this  study  support  the  contention  that  affective  response  (warmth)  is 
more  important  for. growth  in  achievement  than  permissiveness*  - 
A  simple  but  effective  study,      'reported  by  Page  *(1958) 

investigated  the  effects  of  teacher  comment  on  pupil  perf ortaance. 

*      •  «     *       '  ^  * 

Random  selection  was  made  of  74  secondary  tfeachers  from  three  schopl-* 

districts,'  and  each  teacher  chose  one  clas^^from  among  his  available 

classes  as  subjects  for  the  experiment,  for  a  ;total  of  2,139  pupil  . 

•subjects,    Teachers  gave  their  regularly  scheduled  objecti,ve  test  in«^ 

their  own  subject  area,  math,  English,  social  studies,  etc*    These'  .  . 

«  * 

tests  were  corrected  in  the  usual  way  and  letteir .grades  assigned  in  *\ 

accordance  with  the  teacher  s  individual  practice.    Test  papers  were 

'  '»  *  * 

then  placed  in  numerical  rank  order  with  the  best  paper  on  fop.  By 

the  roll  of  a  special  die  indicating  one  of  three  categories,  "No 

f  '  "  ,  »  .  •     .  * 

Comment,"  "Free.  Comment or  "Spiecial 'Comment,"  the  top  paper    as  • 

'»  » 

(i     "    *       ' " 

assigned  to  one' of  .th^  gro.ups.%  .  The  second  .paper  was  assigned  to  a 
category  by  another  roll  of  the  die  and  the  third  paper  went  toifthe 
remaining  unused  category.    Papers  were  distributed  in  this  mannei^ 

,  *  r  '  * 

until  all  were  Categorized.    The  No  Comment  group  re^ceived  only  the 
letter  grade,  Free  Comment  papers  receij^ed  com'ments  made  "at  the 
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teacher's  (discretion  and  inspiration,  and  Special  Conment  papers  received, 
comments  devised  by  the  investigator  that  were  considered  to  be  supportive  and 
relevant  to  the 'letter  grade  received.*    The  papers  were  returned  without 
attention  being  drawn  to*  teacher  comment  or  lack  of  it,  and  students 
remained  unaware  of  the  experiment  in  which  they  were  involved*  Scores 
obtained  from  the  next  objective"  test  taken  by  the  pupil  subjects  were  i 
used  as  the  basis  for  tneasuring  change  in  pupil  performance  after 
required  statistical  ptocedures  produced  scores  appropriate  for  such 
analysis.    The  statistically  significant  results  indicated  that  on 
the  second  test    the  Free  Comment  Group  made  the  most  improvement,  . 
the  Specified  Comment  Group  were  second  *and  the  No  Comment  .Group 
made  the  least  Improvement.    Thus,  teacher  comments  !on  returned  test 
papers  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  subsequent  performance  of 
pupils.    Further  analysis  revealed  no  significant  differences  of 
•comment-effect  between  schools  and  no  significant  or  conclusive 
•differences  of  comment-effect  appeared  by  grade  levels,  "although 
there  were  indications  that  pupils  in  higher  grades  were  more  . 
responsive  than  those  at 'the  lowest  (7th)  grade  level.  Teachers 
had  been  asked  to  predict  the  effect  of  their  comments  on  their  pupils 
by  giving  a  numerical  ranking.    F.rom  this  ranking,  it  could  be  con- 
eluded  that  teachers  felt  their  better  perfarming  pupils  would  ,be  more 
responsive  to  their  comments.    Among  the  "F**  students,  however,  .the 
response  to  teacher  comments  proved  to  be  most  effective; 

Teacher  use  of  oraise  and  criticism  and  its  effect  on  puDi'l-initiated 
responses,  and  an    added  factor  of  racial  integration  was  investigated 
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in  a  study  by  Brown,  Payne, ^Lankewich,  and  Cornell  (1970) •  These 
investigators  hypothesilzed  that  teachers  :of  one  race  who  face  a  ^ 

-    classroom  of , pupils  of  another  race'might  be  inclined  to  inhibit  their        •  / 

■    •  ■"  ■  ■  '  /. 

V-        '  .  -  / 

•critical  beha-<ribrs'  and  increase  the  amount  df  praise  in  classroom  "interaction. , 

totalr^f  twelve  .tea^chers  from  apper  elementary  grades  were  selected  .for  the^'^ 

experiment;  three  white  teachers  with  black  students,,  three  black  teachers  with 

.    white  students,  and  six  teachers  at  the  same  grade  levels,  with  pupils  of  the 

same  race  as 'the  teacher.    Class^sizes  were  comparable  -i 

'among  all  twelve  teachers.    A  '20-m±nute  discussion 

,  period  was  taped  in  each  class,  and  an  observer  recorded  the  pupil- 

>  initiated  responses  occurring  during  th,e    20-minute  period.  Pupils 

who  raised  their  hands  in  resporise  to  teacher"  questions,  and  pupils 

,  who  tried  to  respond  withoUt  raising  their  hands  were  counted  as  having 

.    ■     ^        1..  ' 

^.initiated     responses*    Pupils  responding  fox  the  second  time  to 'a 

V  ' 

repeated  question  were  not  counted,  nor  were  responses  made,  at  the 
*   demand  of  the  teacher,  or  "forced"  re'sponses,.  counted.    The  reqord'ed    ,  '  , 
discussions  were*  analyzed  and  diyided  into  four  praisa^categories  and 
three  criticism  categories*    The'  results  indicated  that  teachers  of 
one  race  facing  pupils  of  another  used  significantly .more  praise  in  • 
classroom  interaction  than  teachers  with  jJupils  of  t^he  ;same  "race* 
Differences     in        teacher  use  of  criticism  were  not  statistically 
significant  fqr 'the  two  groups,  but  the  trend  indicated  less  criticism 
being  used  in  the  classrooms  where  teacher^  race  differed  from  that  of 
pupils^*    Measures  of  .pupil  initiated  resppnse  also  indicated  that  • 
pupils  in  "mixed*"  classrooms  initiated  significantly  more  response? 
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than  p\ip^ls  whose* teachers  were  of  the  same  .race.    Although  the  racial 

/-V  # 

factor  cannot  be  said  to  conclusively  inhibit  critical  behavior?,  in 

this  sample  praise  behaviors  and  pupil  initiated  responses  appeared 

,   "  »  ^ 

to  be  enhanced  by  the  racial  <circuinstances.    In  a  study  reported 
earlier,  however,  Rubovitz  and  Maehr  (1973)  "harf  reported' tliat  in  a 
classroom 'wh^re  pupils  were  mixed  6y  race,  black  pupils  received  more 
criticism,  less  attention,  and  less  praise  than  their  white  counterparts, 
whicl^^^^itiggests  that  the  use  of  praise  and  criticism  may  have  other 
dimensions  %o  be  investigated  with  regiard  to  race  and  racial  integration. 
Pupil  Response  to  Specific  Motivational  and  Incentive  Techniques 

In  the  -Extension  of  Self  construct  we  are  interested  in  the 

motives  supplied  to  the  developing  self  which  could  be  termed  "extrinsic'* 
arid  the  incentives  used  to  help  the  developing  self  acquire  values 
and  standards  that  relab^  him  to  his  society  and  culture.    In  acquiring 
behaviors  and  skills,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivations  interact 
to  produce  perforraaLnce,  but  the  relationship,  between  values,  intrinsic 
and, extrinsic,  motivations,  and  performance  are  not  self-evident, 

Clifford  (1972)  investigated  the  effects  of  the  two  forms  of 
competition,  reward-competition  and  game-competition,  on  the  performance, 
interest,  and  retention  of  66  classes  of  fifth-grade  pupils  in  a  northern 
city,.    The  task  required  for  the  study  was  pifesented  as  routine  and 
consisted  of     two-week  vocabulary  learnjLng  task  developed  by  the 
inVes,tig^tor.    Classes  remained  intact  and  classroom  teachers  acted 
as  the  experimenters.    Pupils. were  advised  that  their  performance- 
on  this  task  would, not  be  a  part  of  their  regular  evaluation. 


The'  investigator  felt  that  this  would  remove  the  report  card  as  a    •  '  \ 

dominant  motivating  f-actor.     (It  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  remove 

'the  learning  task  from  thev^roirtine"  category.)  .Cfontrol  for  the^^ 

•  '  •  ^  » 

experiment  was  supplied  by  classes  engaged  in  the  task  in  a  non-competitive 

situation.    Fpr  the  reward  condition,  score  comparisons  were  made  daily 

among  "relatively  homogeneous  students"*or  students  of  like  abilities, 

and  high  scorers  were  rewarded  with  Life-Savers •    The  classes  were.  ^  ' 

organized  into  four -groups  ori  the  basis  of  reading_ab^ility  for*  these 

comparisons   and  group  membership  remained -constant •   .Subjects  in  thjt 

game  treatment  were  also  divided  into  homogeneous  groups  by  reading 

ability  and, after  scores  were  obtained,  markers  were  moved  on- a  large 

board  to  represent  rank  order  of  performance  for  each  individual  within 

his  group.    The  two  high  scoring  players 'from  feach  group  received  a 

black  tab  to  be  attached  to  his  marker.    These  winners  were  also  given 

the  option  of  identifying  another  vocabulary  wprd^  which  earned  another  *  - 

ti^lack  tab  if  the  answer  .was  correct    and  the  loss  of  a  tab  if  the 

\  ^ 

answer  was  incorrect*.    The  object  of  the  game  was\^to  get  as  many  t^bs 
as  possible.      ^  "     ^  *  . 

The  results  of.  comparisons  between  the  competitio^n  treatment  groups 
^^att^r-^e.  control  groups  indicated  that  interest  was  sig\iif  icantly  higher 
in  the  competition  groiips,  but  competition  had  not  positively  influenced  either 
performance  or  retention.    Comparison  between  the  two  competition  treatment  groups 
indicate^d  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  ^effects  of 
the  two  forms  on  any  of  the  three  variables.    Further  analysis  indicated 
a  vej:y    low    correlation  between  the  .three  dependent  variables  find/ sex, 
and  a  relatively  high  correlation  between  IQ,  perforfnance,  and  retention. 


However,  IQ  was  negatively  related,  with  interest ♦    The  investigator's 
examination  of  the  data,  theories  of  motivation,  and  the  general  model 
of  motivation,  lead  to     a  revision  of  the  ia9d'el  to  suggest  .that-  ^  ' 
(1) intrinsic  motivation  becomes  increasingly  iaportant  as  task  complexity 
increases;  (2)  •  extrinsit  motiva^^n  becomes  decreasingly  important  as 
task  complexity  ittcre^ses;  and  (3y"  that  extrinsic  motivation  becomes 
increasingly  important  as  intrinsic  motivation  becomes  decreasingly 
important.    The  author   commented  further  that  in.  the  classroom  situation^ 
•where  students  encounter  problem-solving  tasks,'  the  emphasis  should 
be  upon  intrinsic  rather  than  extrinsic  motivation,  and  suggests  '  > 

that  the  possibilities  for  manipulating  intrinsic  motivation  should 
be  investigated  further.         ^    .   "  •        <^  . 

According  to  Mohan  (1971)  one  of  the  teacher's  major  problems  in^  the 
classroom  is  the  lack  of  motivatiba  for  learning  among  pupils  at  „ 
acll  iWels,  and  this  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the  lack  of 
know.ledge  about^motivation  and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  teachers 
miJst  approach  the  problem  9n  a  group  lasisl^^^In  a  study  reported  by 
Mohan,  peer  tutoring  was  tried -as  a  technique  for  increasing  the  moti- 
vation of  underachieving  pupils.    -Tutors^  were  selected  from  under- 
achievers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  paired  with  underachievers. 
from  the  second  and  third  grades'.    The  evaluation  of  the  program  .was 
based  upon  statements  made  by  thei  teachers   who  reported  the  effects  upon 
pupil  performance  and  motivation,  and  the  comments  of  the  subjects. 

•  i  -  . 

According  to  theie  reports,  all  but  one  of  the  subjects  reported 

that  they  liked  the  program  and  their  teachers  reported  that  they  had  , 
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showiii  increased^  performance  and  responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

The  one  subject  who  did  not  benefit ^was ^reported  to  be  considerably 

'*  '  "  .  ^  .  -  • 

emotionally  disturbed,  with  learning  problems  beyond  th^  limits  the  •  - 

ttitoring  program  could  address.'  ^ 

Wasik  (1970)  reported  the  success' of  manipulating  acdjpssvto  a 

free-choics  activity  time  in.. increasing  the  appropriate  behavior  of 

second-grade  pupils  in 'a  culturally  deprived  area*    in  a  study  reported  by 

Benowitz  and  Busse  (1970),  fourth-»grade  boys  and  girls 'both  increased  spelling 

'       '  •     • .  *   .  ' 

scores  when  of f  ered  ,a.  box  of  crayons.    The  .       •    -  '  . 

'     •  "  *    '    '  . 

subjects  of  the  study  were  bladk  students  from  low  socioeconomic  backgrpunds 
who  were  asked  to  learn. spelling  word^s  during  a  two-week  program,  -Test 
scores  were  compared  for  diffetenc.es  between  "materially  rewarded  and 
socially  rewarded  (grade  score)  achievement.    The  authors    commented  -that 
the*  pupil  who^  achieved  the  least  under"  social-reward  conditions' made 
the  most  gain^when  given  a  material  reward.    The  investigators  suggested 
thac  there  are  possibilities  for  improving  the  perfqrmance  of  lower 
socioeconomic  .pupils  by  the  use  of  "meaningful"  rewards,  -and  suggested  that 
further  research  on  the  effects  of  .continuing  material:. reward  reinforcement 
over  a  period  of  time  in  the  classroom  situation*  should  be  doijie. 
Cartwtight  (1970)  reported  that  elementary  school  students  tested -ui^der 
.-conditions  of  high- pre fere nee  reward  and  low-preference  reward  on  two 

■      -  '   '     .  ^      .  •        X  ^ 

school-related  tasks,  one    requiring   association  and  the  other  persev,eE;ance, 
revealed  no  significant  difference  between  the  performance  of  low-  versus  high 

preference  rewarded  subjects  on  either  task.    The  investigator*. noted  that 

'  '    .  ,  /  •  ,  • 

the  pupils  tended  to  perform  in  accordance  with  their,  already  established 
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performance  histories*  'The  investigator  also  reported  that 

several  of  the  subjects  rewarded^ith  their  low-preference  reward  refused 

to  accept  the;  reward,  and  the  author  concluded  that  care  should  be 

exercised  when  group  or  individual  incentives  are  being  offered  as.         '   '  ^ 

motivation,  for  performance.    There  is  also  perhaps  some  discrepailcy 

between  an  adult  experimenter's  interpretation  of  "preference"  and 

that  of  elementary  children.    Children  asked  to  choose  between  two  exhibited 

"rewards"  may  oblige  by  choosing,  without  attaching  the  significance  of 

"preference"  to  the  process.  •  '         '  ^ 

Teachers  spend  a  good  deaj:  of  time  presenting  .and  cfemonstrating 
behavior?  and  skills  prescribed  for  pupil  mastery.    This  is  followed  by 
the  teacher's  obligation  to  elicit  performance  demonstrating  the  extent 
•of  mastery  arid  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  performance.    Every  phase  ^ 
of  this  process  presents  problems  for  teachers, and  for  pupils.    Mastery  , 
of  skills  and  behaviors  can  "be  motivated. by  valuing  the  behavior  or.   *  ' 

skill  as  a  means  of  serving  the  values  and. needs  of  tbe  developing  self* 

■  > 

The  extension  of  self  depends  upon  the  developing  self's  percep'tion 

of  the  impact  of  his  performance  in  relation  to  his  existing  self -concept 

and  the  service  his  performance  will  render  to  the  maintenance  of  his  " 

.  /  ,  '  •  •  •  . 

self-concept.  .  ^  ^        .  ' 

Teacher.  Behaviors  and  Pupil  Performance 

Theoretically,  the  objective  of  the  Performing  Self  is  to  achieve' 

a  reflection  of  self  from  significant  others  ^nd  the  environment 

through  the  impact  of  his  performaxice.    In  a  school  situation  the  teacher 

and  peers  of  a  pupil  are  significant  others  and,  along  with  the  applied 

•goals,  standards,  and  demands  of  the  Social  and  academic  events  in  the 

school  situation,  become  the  reflecting  environment  for  the  developing  self. 


The  initial  expenditure  of  effort  and  energy  use^Tro-^achieVB^^ 

on  this  environment  will  be  determined  by  the  value  system  of  the    '  — 

developing  self  and  'the  state  of  self-concept  already  acquired*  The 

degree  of  self-extension  in  each  psychological  event  is  governed  by  the 

estimation  of  risk,  threat,  or  affirmation  inherent  tn  the  event  for 

the  existing  self-concept,  and.  the  performance  ^-of  the  developing  self 

will  be  in  accord  with  this  anticipated  impact*    The  performance 

that  receives  a  more  positive  reflection  than  anticipated  modifies 

the  subsequent  e'stimation  of  risk  and  reward  inherent  in  similars-situations 

encountered  la^er.    Performance  that  achieves  a  less  positive  or  S»\ 

negative  reflection    inhibits  the  extension  of  self  and  alters  the* 

subsequent  performance  of  self  in  future  similar  ^situat ions.  When 

performance* is  ignored,  or  neutrally  reflected,  the  previous  experience 

of  the  developing  self  influences  the  interpretation  of  the  perceived 

im^pact.    If  in  the  previous  experience  of  the  developing  self  only. 

< 

^errors  of  performance  and  not  correct  perforaance  are  acknowledged,  a 
neutral  response  may  be  interpreted  as  positive,  but  if  correct  per- 
formance received  acknowledgement  in  past  experiences,  the  neutral'ity 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  negative  impact.    The  importance  of  these  two 
'possibilities  of  interpretation  becomes  increasingly  evident  in  the 
behavior  of  the  developing  self  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
internalized  standards,  self-control , and  self-direction.    When,  by 
extreme  example,  only  negative  or  incorrect  behavior  receive  attention 
from  significant  ^others,  only  the  negati-^'e  behaviors  observed  by  the 
significant  other  will  be  attended  to.    AIL  other  negative  and  positive 
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behaviors  may  then  b.e  indiscriminately  grouped  and  perceived  by  \  , 

f  ' 

the  developing  self  as  permissable  behaviors.    .If,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  correct  performances,  again  confined  to -those  observed,  are 
^attended  by  the  significant  others,^  all  other  positive  and  negative: 
behaviors  may--be,^jjidiscriininately  grouped 'as  not  permissable*  In 
either  extreme,  the^procesi^es-^of^^a^^  and, differentiation  leading 

to 'concept  development  and  the  f  ormation^of^-b^avioral  schema  - 
for      goal-directed  behaviors,  are  severely  curtailed"^^^^  , 
and  the  consequences  may  be  either  self-daDiaging>asocial,non-conforming^ 
behavior  or  exaggerated  conformity.    When, previous  experience  has  not 
been  characterized  by  the  two  described  extremes,  but  has  been  a 
reasonable  balance  of  affirmation  and  formative  criticism,  neutrally 
reflected  perfdrmances  may  be,  interpreted  in  the  light. of  the  value  - 
system  held  by  the  •►'developing  self.    The  value  of  a  particular  behavior 
as  an  effective  producer  of  reflected  impact  is"  reduced  by  ^neutral 
response  and  reflection.     If  the  behavior  has  no  other  purpose  ot  value  ^' 
other  than  that  derived  from  impact,  the  behavibr  may  be  discarded. 
If  Other  .needs  of  the  developing  self  are  met  through  the  particular 
behavior,  it  m^y  well.be  retained.  '      ,  . 

* Whether  behaviors  and  skills  are  acquired  through  conditioning i 
modeling,  or  cognitive  structuring  and- restructuring,  the  extent  of 
acquisition  and  the  subsequent  level  of  performance  are  psychologically 
dependent  upon  the  value,  system  of  the  developing  self  ^d  the  reflection 
and  evaluation.. of  his  performaitces.    Theoretically,  then,  those  conditions 
which  maximize  .both  the  opportunity  to*  confront  new  experiences  and  to  ' 
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perform  with  the  benefits  of  formatiVe  evaluation  and  feedback, 
provide  the  developing  self  with  a  positive  reflection  of  his  ,impact 
upon  his  environment.    Such  experiences  are  ideal  for  the  development  of 
the  PerforminR  Self  and  will  have. a  positive  influence  oh  the  sense  ' 
of  Self -Extension, increasing  the^  level  of  participation,  motivating 
achievement,  and  encouraging  the  developing  self  to  make  positive  ^   —  * 
contributions  to  the  supporting  society. 

e  .     There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  path^  of  the  teacher  who  would 
like  to  create  a  more  .ideal  environment  in  thel  classroom  for  maxi- 
mizing  the  opportunities  and  experiences-  necessary  to,  the  njany 
PerjEorming  Selves  of  the  classroom.      The  teacher  as  prime  jceflector 
and  ^valuator  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  both  for  tim^  and  the  physical 
limitation  of  one  pair  of  eyes,  .even  when  experience  has  produced  the- 
often  described  pair  of  eyes,  in  the  baclc.  of  the  head.    But  even  more 
disabling  is.  the  concept  of  the  teacher  as  the  pnly  reflector  axii 
evaluator  in  the  classroom.    Although  much  has  1)eea  donfe  towarda 
individualizing  the  academic  work  presented 'to  pupils,  the  problem  of 
individualizing  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  remains, 
and  a  part  of  that  prol?lem  will  continue  to  be  the  orientation  of  " 
the  teacher  toward  pupils**-  In  a  program  designed  to  help  teachers 
assume  a  "therapeutic"  tole  (Kranz,  1972),,  teachers  reported  si^ 
problems,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  pupils;' 

(1)  the  expectation  of *instant,  positive  results  for  their  efforts; 

(2)  ^an  eagerness  to  direct  the  .child  along  prescribed  educational 
routes  rather  than  a  child-paced  route;  (3)  a  difficulty  in  tolerating 
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silence  and^nou-verbal  periods;  (4)  problems  with  focusing  on  the      -  • 
child's  feelings;  (5)  confusing  the  functions  of  the  therapist  role  with  that 

of  the  teacher;  and  (6)  resistance  in  accepting  the  child  as  he  presents  himself 

*  *, 
in  the  situation.    Each  one^ of  these  attitudes  contains  the  potential 

for  limiting  the  performance  of  the  pupil's  developing  self,  but  each  one  of 

'  these  attitudes  is  also  highly  amenable  to  change. 

In  a  study  of  76  camping  subjects  and  their  parents,  Friedman  (1969} 
found  that  in  this  7-13-year-^old  age  group,  the  children  who  were 
selected  as  leaders  and  who  exhibited  leadership  qualities  were  children 
whose  parents  agreed  in  tjieir  perception  of  the«. child  as  an  autonomous 

vindiyidual,    Ifhile  all  children  cannot  be  leaders,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  they  should  each  be  encouraged  to  be  "leaders"  in^  their  own 
educating  processes',  even  when  their  constituency  consists  of  ^ only  one, 
themselves.     Encouragement  toward  participation  and  contribution  in 
the  classroom  appears  to  be  facilitated  by  the  conditions  in.  the  • 
classroom  brought  about  by  several  types  of  teacher  behavior.  ,  White 
and  Howard  (1970)  examined  the  effects  of  two  forms  of  instructional 
treatment  on  two  groups  of  seventh-grade  boys  in  a  science  course.  , 
The  boys  were  dividdd  into  groups  designated  as  "internally  controlled," 
and  "externally  controlled.".  The  32  students  were  then  randomly 
assigned  to  two  types  of  instructional  treatment  designated  as  pupil- 
directed  and  .teacher-directed  for  a  period  of  16  weeks.    Difference  in  the  two 
treatment  conditions  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  control  exercised, 
by  the  teacher.     Subjects  were  pretested  and  posttested  oa  a^taridard 
science  test  which  covered  the  objectives  of  the  experimental  unit  and 
in  the  analysis,    pupil  IQ  was  also  used  as  a.  control  variable.  The  achievement 


of  the  boys  classified  as  internally  directed  was  not  significantly 
affected  by  the  two  forms  of.  instructiotial  .treatment,  but  the  achievement 
*  of*  the  externally  controlled  -boys  was  significantly  greater  under  the 
^^instructional  system  that  allowed  them  more  participation  in  and  .contri- 
bution  to  the  structuring  of  the  learning  Situation.    In  a  study  primarily  , 
aimed  .at  examining  differences  in  teachers*  use  o€  criticism  and  blame 
in  situfitions  where  the  teachfer's  race  was  different  from  that  of 
the  pupils  (Brown,  Payne,  Lankewich  and-  Cornell,  1970),  it  was  reported 
that    in  those  classrooms  where  ptaise  was  used  a  great  deal  observers  recorded 


a  ^gnificantly  higher  number  of  pupil- initiated  responses.  - 

In  ^  study  reported  by  Tardiff  '(1971)  teachers  trained  to  analyze  ^ 

* 

and  modify  their  own  verbal  teaching  behaviors  'toward  ipproving  the 

level  of  critical  thinkinf?  and  participation  in  their  pupils  t-rere 
comoared  with. a  matched  control  arouo.of  teachers  without  training. 
Twelye  intermediate  teachers  arid  their  classes  were  randomly  assigned 

to  either  a  training  or  control  group.    The  teachers  were  videotaped 
conducting  their  social  science  classes  prior,  to  the  special  training 
and  their  pupils  were  pretested  and  posttested  on  a  published  test 
for  critical  thinking  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  13-week  experimental 
period.    The  participating  teachers  were  videotaped  at.  lea^t  four  times  * 
during  the  experimental  period  and  the  first  and,  last  videotapes  became 
the  source  for  data  to  best       the  hypothesis  that  training  would 
differentiate  between  these  tv70  groups  of  teachers.    Teachers  who  were 
trained     showed    significant  improvement  over*  the  control  teachet's 
in  their  ability  to  increase  the  level  of  pupil  participation  and^ 
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contributioii  in  t;he-;ver.bal  actrivity  of  the  classfbom  and  to  reduce"  che 
level  of  trivial  responses  and  teacher  directives*   .The  author  conrmented 
that  tjie  altered  behavior  of  the  pupils  under  the  experimental  condition  » 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  increased  alteration  of  teacher  behavior. 

Fafnham-biggory  andf'lRamsey  (1971)  examined  pupil  play-persistance 
following  a ^period -o^  play  which  had  been  constantly  interrupted  by  the. 
experimenter*    The  56  five-year-old'  disd^vant^ed  girls  who  were  the 
experimental  subjects  in  this  study  showed^ significantly  less  persiatance 
in  petfotming  a  subsequent  task  when  compared  with  a  non- interrupted, 
matched  control  group.    Interrupting  behavior  can  be  relatjed  by  theory 
to  attitudes  of  disrespect  for  individuals  and^  to  the  arbitrary  use  of  *  ' 
.  the  power  to  dominate*    This  study  suggest^,  that  pupils'  ability  to 
concentrate  on  tasks  may  be ^negatively  influenced  by  teachers^  interrupting 
behavior*  "  ■  '  •  » 

A    ^study  incorporating  the- concept  of  pupil  valueSs  and  per- 
ception  of  self- impact  upon  others  and  the  environment* (Epperson  ,1963) 
investigated  the  effects  of  "classroom  environnient, and  teacher  behavior 
uppn  the  level  of  pupil  academic  performance.    The  investigation  was 
conducted  with^753  pupils' in  grades  three  through  twelve  and  their  respective 
teachers*    The  27  classrooms  involve^d  represented  a -broad  part  of 
the  socioeconomic  spectrum  of  this  country*     Forty  per  cent  of  the  pupil 
sample  were  from  toiddle-class  ox  professional  homes  and  the  total  saipple 
had  a  mean  IQ  slightly  above* the  .average*    Epperson  Hypothesized  that 
pupils  seek* to  control  their  environment  and  .to  inf^^uence  others  so 

*  ■  ■-•  .  » 

that  they  may  be  seen  by  .their  peers  as  capable    perf<^nners  in  the  academic  and 


social  areas  of  the^^hool  environment.    It  was  further  hypothesized 
that  pupils  who. do  no.t  achieve  control  and  influence  become  alienated  •  . 

W  .     '     ■  ■  • 

from  their  peers  and  teachers.    Two  forms  of  alienation  were 'identified 

by  the  investiga^tor .    Isolation   was  defined  as  the  pupil's  designation 
*^  *      -  '  • 

a  low  re^ward  value  to  behaviors  he  perceives  as  highly  valued  ,by  ;  . 

his  o^ass  peers;  ,  Power lessness •  was  defined  as  the  pupil's  negative 

estimation  of  his  ability  to    influence  the  occurrence  of  rewards. 

by  his  own  behavior,    A  dimension  ot  exclusion    was  measured  ^  the 

number  of  nominations  for  each  pupil  as  one  -of  four  "most  liked^' 

in  order  o£  preference,  and  one  of  ^f our  "least  liked"  in  ord'eY  of     *  .  • 

non-pref-erence*    Instruments  measuring  th'fe  alie^^nation ,  exclusion,  and 

actualization . (potential  vs. *  actual  performance  'level  for  each^  pupil) 

^were  atialyzed- f  or  relationships •    Although  it  was  not.  descr|.bed  in 

the  reportV  ceachers  apparently  alsp  rated  pupils  dn'the  dlmetision 

o&  exclusion-    The      author  reported  that  the  tes^cher  ^exclusion  variable  * 

was  significantly  i>elated  to  the  pupil's  feelings  of  isolation  from  f 

the  teacher,  but  that  exclusion  by  pee^s  was  not  significantly  .related 

to  feelings  of  isolation  from  peers.    A  pupil* s  ability  to' perform 

tksks  was  raore^ highly  related  to  peer  exclusion  than. to  bhe  dimension  of 

p^pil  social  powerlessness.    The  author  suggested  that  pupils  are  , 

'  •      •  .  /    /  * 

made  more  aware  of  each 'other's  failures' and^  successes  on  academic  ' 

ta^ks^  than  on  social  or  leadership  tasks  in  the  school  situation* 

In  this  study  pupils  were  more  often  seen  as  possessing  botji  social  power^ 

expertise  in  classroom 'tasks  rather  than  as  havirxg  social  po^er  without 

expertise  in  classroom  tasks,  ^but  pupils  were  also- of  £  en  seexi^  as 

having  claissroom  task  power  without  social  power..   Both  task  and 


social  powerles.sness  were  positively  related  to  *low  actualization 

of  academic  potential,    the  investigator  concluded  that  pupils  who 

♦    .  ,  * 

are  excluded  by  the  teacher  feel  alienated' from  the  teacher  and  the 

ueacher's  values,.    Eoperson  also  suggested  that  teacher's  exclude,  deviates 
in  the  classroom,  whereas  pupils  do  not,  and  therefore  deviates  feel 
sure  of  their  status  with  the  teacher,  but  not  as  sure  of  their  -status 
with. their  peers.    For  the  general  population,    the-  implications  ^of  this 
study  are  that  high  pupil  isolation  and  high  pupil  powerlessness  are 
-baiJl^related_£aJ.ow'-^^^^  a  pupil's  academic  performance 

potential.    Click  C1970)  al^o  found  that  attitudes  .toward  school  were 
not  influenced  by  the  extent  of  friendship  involvement  in  his  study 'with 
a  sample  of -sixth-grade"  classifooms.     Peer 'relationships  appeared  to  be  formed 
in  accordance  with  existing  attitudes  toward  school,*  but  p^upils  who  ' 
were  given  high  status  in  the  classroom     functioned      as  models  of^ 
favorable  attitudes  toward  sehocrl^forTheir  geers  even  without  a.  social 
relationship .  '        "  »  •  -  • 

Guerney  and  Fltpen  (1970)  reported  that'-^ teachers  were  able  to 
rnise  the  assertive  behaviop  of  withdrawn' pupils  significantly  in  their 
relationships  with  peers.    The  teachers  ia  thi3  study  had  been  instructed  in  , 
play  therapy  techniques  and  had  devoted  45  minutes  weekly  for  14  weeks 
to  9**of  the  most  withdrawn  pupils  inr  their  elementary  classrooms . 

Both  Fleming  (1969)  and  Mohan  (1971)  have  reported  the  positive 
effects  of 'programs  involving  cross'-peer  tutoring.    Pupils  ^wKo  were 
designated  as  under-achievers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were 
asked  to  tutor  pupils  al^o  seen  as  underachievers  in  the  second  and 

«        '  •  * 
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third  grades    resulting  in  increased  participation  and*  achievement  from  both.. 

tutors  and  tutees^    as  reported  by  their  respective  teachers.  Fleming 

rep.orted  the  use  of  tutoring,  not  simply  for  special  groups,  but  as: 

4  part  o,f  the  ptogram  for  a  total  eighth-grade  class  who  prepared 

lessons  to  be  taught  to  pupils  in  primary  and  elementary  grades.  This 

program*^  also  reported  positive  responses^ from  all  pupils  and  ' 

beneficial  effects  on  education  for'  ^pupils  at  all  levels*  ^ 

The ^simple  operation  of  including  personal  feedback^ and  evaluation 

commerits  on  the  test  papers  returned  to  pupils  was  found  by  Page '(1958) 

to  produce    a  significant  difference  in  the  subsequent'  test  performance 

of  pupils.    This  study,  reported  earlier,  effectively  demonstrates 

the  possibilifties  inherent  in  the  classroom  for  altering  teacher 

»  .  * 

behavior  and  pupil  behavior  toward  increasing  the  performance,  participation, 

and   contributions  of  the* Performing  Sejf  and  further  developing  a  positive 
sense  of  Self-Extension.  *      ..  ' 

Tea'cher  -Behavior  and  Pupil  Creativity  ^ 

The  most  highly  valued  characteristic  of  the  Performing  Self  is 
vested  in  the  word* "creati^?*"    To  be  creative  implies  a    direct  and  » 
recognized  relationship  b'etween  a  Performing  Self  and  a    valued  process  or 
product.    It  imputes  a  quality  of  uniqueness' and  originality  Go  a  contribution 
of  the  Performing  Self  or  implies  the  potential  to  make  a  unique  and  original 
contribution.    In  t;his  light,,  it  'might  .also 

be  considerecf  as  reflecting  a  particularly  new  or  fresh  approacli,'  or 

^  J' 

an  open  attitude  that  provides  new  associations,* -new  concepts;  or 
restructuring  of  concepts.     Creativity  appears  to  be  a  dimension 
quite '.independent  of  those  cognitive  dimensions  generally  measured  by 


achievement  tests  and  IQ  tests,  which  more  often  represent  individual 
cognitive  acceleration  and  accretion  in  relation  to  a  chronological 
nprm.    Creativity  mighfi  be  thought  of  as  a  ''ciepth"  'dimension,  related 
to,  but  independent  of,  the"height"  and  "breadth"  dimensions  measured 
by  IQ  and  achievement^ testing.  '  • 

Creativity  can  also  be  considered  apart  from  two  other  exceptional 
characteristics  of  the  Performing  Self,  talent  and  giftedness,  although 
a  combiriation  of  talent  and  giftedness  with  creativity  is  usually  the 
source  of  highest  honor  and  value  bestowed  upon  the  Performing  Self 
by  tiie  benefitting  culture. 

Considering  creativity  as  another  cognitive  dimension  suggests 

that,  like *intelligenca,  creativity  appears  in  the  general  population 

and  could  be  scaled  along  a  continuum  from  "low"  to  "high"'  rather 

than  as  a  simple  dichotomy  of  absence  and'  presence.    Such  a  concept 

does  not  preclude  the  use  of  "creative"  as  a  quality  or  characteristic 

of  behaviors    or  products  any  more  than  the  concept  of  intelligence 

as  a  cognitive  dimension  has  prevented  certain  behaviors  or  products 

from  being  categorized  as  unintelligent  or  highly  intelligent .  The 

concept  of  creativity  as  a  separate  domain  was  given  prominence  when 

it  .was  advQcated  by  J*  P,  Guilford  in  his  presidential  address  to 

the  American  Psychological  Association  in  1950  (Getzels  and  Dillon, 
♦ 

1973) ♦        Efforts  to  identify,  define,  and  design  measures  for  factors 
that  comprise  the  domain  of  creativity  have  been  undertaken  by  a  great 
number  of  psychologists  in  the  last  two  decades.        An  adequate  and 
helpful  review  of  the  concepts  of  creativity,  the  questions  and  problems 
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formulated,  the  reselarch  reported  and  the  progress  made  to  date  can 

be  found  in  the  Second  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching  (Getzels  &  Dillon, 

1973).r         ^    r  .       '  . 

One  component  of  creativity  that' has  been  identified  and  extensively 

researched  is  divergent  thinking,  a  cognitive  process  defined  as 

*  "     .  *  • 

producing  additional  information  from  given  information  with  an  emphasis 

.on  variety  and  quality.    It  also  includes  an  ability  to  adapt  and 

modify  information  and  requires  a  facile  and  flexible  intellect. 

Products  of  this  process  are  called, divergent  products,  and 'tests 

designed  to  measure  divergent  thinking  elicit  divergent-product  responses. 

The  defined  opposite  of  divergent  thinking  is  convergent  thinking, 

characterized  as  a  cognitive  process  where  infomation  is  used  to  derive 

a  single  best  answer  or  a  correct  response.    Present  literature  oii  ^ 

creativity  associates" divergent  *  thinking  with  creativity  and  convergent 

thinking  with  achievement  orientation.    Although  these  two  categories 

are  now  used  to  indicate  a  style  or  preference  for  cognitfiVe  bei^yiors, 

the  categories  are  -not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  ' 

The -possibility  that  the  development  and  preference  for  either 

6f  these  two  modes  .of-  thinking  might  be  the  result    of  environmental 

influence  has  also!  been  considered  (Eisenman  &    Schussel,  1970;  Getzels 

5c     Jackson,  1961,  1962).    When  we  constdier  the  theoretical  iniDortance 

of  the  significant  other  and  the  environment, and  the  influence  wielded 

Ijy  these  two  sources  of  information  and  approval,  it  seems  logical  th^t 

the  acquired  mode  of  cognitive  behavior  would  reflect  the  nature  of 

the  psychological  experien(2es  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  as 


clearly  as  acquired  social  behaviors  reflect  these  influences.  When 
•the  role  of  the  developing  self  is  confined  by  the  significant  other^ 
to  one  of  accepting- interpretations' of . events  without  question,  or 
when'  the  significant /other  restricts  exploration,  and  approves  conforming 

■    *  -     /  ■  ■ 

and  convergent  behaviors  only,  then  the  behaviors  receiving  the  most 
practice  and  the  most  positive  reflection  are  those  categorized  as 
convergent.  .If,  ph  the  other  hand,  the  experiences  within  the  behavioral 
^      •    '^^  ^  dialogue  affiraed  j^uesti^        and  explorative  behavior  and  rewarded 

non-conforming  responses  as -well  as  cbnfoming  responses,  the  developing  ' 
.self  would  eicercise  both  convergent  and  divergent  cognitive  processes. 
When  products  of  creative  behavior;  are  acknowledged  and  approved  by 
•significant  others- and  the  environment,  creativity  becomes  a  source  of 
positive  self-identity  and. a  means  of  a.cquirtng  Self-esteem.  The 
perceived  positive  impact  would  then  encourage  the  individual's  divergent 
thinking  and  .reinforce  creative  behavior.    Torrance  (1969) 
investigated  the  relationship  of  the  cultural  environment  and  the^^role 
of  significant  others  to  the  promotion  of  creative  functioning 
in  children.    It  was  his  contention  that  the  values  of  the  culture  would 
determine *the  level  of  creative  functioning  and  the  direction  and  focus 
for  creative  behaviors.    Data  were  cpllected  from  11*  cultures  or  subr 
cultures  for  comparison.    Comparison  groups  were  comprised  of 'from  500 
•    to  1,500  children  within  grades  one  through  six  and',  their  teachers. 
From  these  data  the  investigator  identified  two  ways  in  which  culture 
motivates  creative  behavior;  (1)  by  encouraging  behaviors  that 
•  facilitate  creative  fuhctioning  and  discouraging  those  that  do  not, 
and  (2)  by.  making  outlets  for  careers-  in  creative  arts  and  sciences 
■  available  to  members  of  a  culture. 
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Walker  (1969)  investigated  four  high  school  environments,  two  of 
which'were  designated  as  favorable  to  creativity  and  two  which  were 
de^ignatetl  as  traditional,  in  relation  to  two  teacher  dimensions," 
authoritarianism  and  rationality.    It^was  hypothesized  that  schools 
having  supportive  climates  for  creativity  would  have  a  teaching  staff  . 
that  scored  lower,  on  measures  of  authority  and  higher  on  measures  of 
rationality  than  the  teaching  staff  of  the  traditional  schools.  Results 
indicated  tihat  teachers  from  th^  designated  dreative  schools  scored 
significantly' lower  on  authoritarianism  than  those*  of" the  traditional 
school,  but  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  scores  of  ratioi^lity. 
Since  no  Treasures  of  pupil  creativity' were  considered,,  it' is  only  possible 
to  conclude  that  the  two  high  schools  designated  by  the  advisory  panel 
as  meeting  the  criterion  for  climates  supportive  of  creativity  were  - 
staffed  by  teachers  who  scored  lower  on  thei  dimension  of  authoritarianism 
than  teachers  staffing  ,the  two  high  SQhools  which  did  not  meet  the  criterion. 

Anderson,  White,  and  Stevens  (1969)  investigated  the  relationship^ 

*  •  «  .  "  " 

between  teache:;  behavior  as  perceived  by  the  pupils  and  pupil  creativity. 
Pupils^  from  grades      9    through  12    were  randomly  selected  from  a 
suburban  school  forming  a  sample  population  of  197  students.  Three 
measures  of  pupil  creativity  and  ratings  of  teacher  behavior  were 
collected  along  with  school  supplied  data  pn^-pupil  IQ  and  achievement. 
The  results  of  analysis  indicated  that  teacher  behaviors  representing 
knowledgeability  and  democratic  leader-ship  were  positively  related  to  pupil 

creativity,  and  teacher  behaviors  perceived  as  "friendlSj^heefful,.  and  , 

* .  »    »»  * 

admired"*  were  negatively  related,  to  creative  pupil  responses  in  this  populatio 


A  study  in  which  pupils  were  given,  creativity  and  achievement 
tests  was  reported  by  Merz  and  Rutherford  (1972).     Four  subtests 
covering  achievement  in  vocabulary,  reading,. work-study,  and  arithmetic  were 
administered  and  four  creative  tasks  were  assigned  to  639  fifth-grade  pupils 

/  •        ■  -  ■    ■      ^  - 

enrolled^n  a  public  school  of  a  large  midj^estem  suburb.    In  addition,  two 
teacher  judjgment  scales  measuring  teacher  judgments  of*  pupil  performance 

tn  language  arts  and  social  studies',  and  pupil  performance  in  mathematics 

•       ,      '    -  ■  .  ^  ■  . 

and  s'cience  were  included  for  each  pupil.    The  investigators  were  able 
to  establish  that  three  separate  factors,  achievement,  creativity,  and 
teacher  judgment,  were  being  measured.    Teacher  judgments  and  scholastic 
'achievemeint  were  fpund  to  be  more  clearly  related  to  eadh  other  than 
to  performance  on  the  creativity  tests*    A  loy  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  the  achievement  test  scores  and ^ the  creativity 
task  scores.    There  was  also  a  low  -positive  relationship  between 
teacher  judgment  and  creativity  task  scores.    The  authors  concluded 
that  pupils  who  perform  well  on  achievement  tests  are  probably  more 
favorably  rated  by  their  teachers  than  pupils  whose^  performance  is 
poor    and  that  teachers  in  this  study  also  perceived  creative  pupils 
as  more  able  than  legs  .creative  ' pupils .    The  authors  further  commented 
that  the  correlations  obtained  in  this  study  suggested  a  relationship 
between  creativity  and  academic  test  performance  and  between  teacher  * 
judgment  and  creativity.      The  authors  con'cluded  that  the  evidence  of 
their  study  indicated  that  measures  and  evaluations  of  divergent  thinking  , 
are  not  being  obtained  and,  if  div<ergeut  thinking  is  indeed  important 
in  the  educational  process,  it  is  important  that  ,it;^be  both  measured 
and  evaluated. 


■  •  .  Information  relevant  to  pupil  creativity  and  the  role  of  con*- 
vergeAt  and  divergent  ^Cdirect  and  indirect)  teaching  modes  in  achieving'/ 
c6ncrete  and  abstract  lemming  objectives  was  reported  by  Soar  (1968). 
this  study  also  investigated  a  possible  curvilinear* relationship 
between  specific  tjeacher  behaviors,  pupil  anxiety,-  and  pupil  performance^ 
Spar  hypothesized  that 'optimal  levels  of  direct  and  indirect  teacher 
^behaviors  might  be  identified- by  measures  of  these  variables.  The 
sample  population  consisted  of  54  classrooms,  grades  three  through  six. 
.The  investigator  reported  that  pupil  growth  in  creativity  increased  as 
teacher  indirectness  increased  and  that  both  low-anxious  and  high-anxious 
pupils  continued  to  increase  their  creativity  under  indirect  teachers  ^ 
although  the  rate  of  increase  was  steeper  for  the  low-anxious  pupils.  After 
stressing  the  limitations  of  the  sample  and  the^ study.  Soar  concluded 
that  this  study  clearly  indicatesd*  the  relationship  between  teaching 
style  and  learnin'g  objective,  e.g.,  concrete  material  such  as  spelling, 
number  facts,  foreign  language  vocabulary,  etc.,  should  be  highly 
structured  and  taught  in  a  direct  style,  while  material  dealing  with 
concepts  and  creativity  should  be  taught  with  les"s  structure  and  with 
an  indirect  style. *  Soar  commented  that  an  effective  teacher  yould  be  . 
one  who  could  shift  to  teaching  modes  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter. 
The  authpr  also  suggested  that  one  weakness  of  progressive  education^ 
might  be  found  in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  need  fop  direct  teaching  of 
concrete  objectives  and  cominerited  thdt  a  broad  concept  of  educational^ 
permissivenesis  that  provides  for  the  warmth  essential  to  pupil  growth  , 
may  exclude  equally  necessary  .teacher  dlrectiveness .  . 
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Cheong  (1970)  reported  the  results  of  a  st.udy  related  to  Dewey's 
philosophy  of  experimental  teaching  attitudes,  which  in  turn,  is  strongly 
related  to    the  process  of  divergent  thinking.    A  self-reporting  instrument 
measuring  experimental  attitudes  expressed  in  Dewey's  philosophy  was  developed 
and  administered  to   third-  and  fourth-grade  pupils -and  their  teachers. 
The  pretest  .given  to  the  pupils  was  admini^stered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term  before  pupils  were  familiar  with  their  teacher  and  did 
not  ask  them  to  respond  in  reference^  to'  their  present  teacljer.    The  posttest 
reordered  the  item  sequence  by  randomization  and  required. the  pupil  to  respond 
to  items  in  reference  to  his  present  teacher/    Teachers  were  given  the  self- 
reporting  test  during  their  fall  orientation  meeting,  and  four  teachers  were 
selected  according  *to  their  scores,  two  'scoring  high  in  experimental 

»        .  ^  ^ 

attitude  and  two  scoring  low*    The  classrooms  of  these  ?our  teachers 

•  '  ,  '     '*  *  • 

.  became  the  pupil  population,  for  the  study.    The.  investigat9r  had 

hypothesized  that  pupils  taught  by  a  ^high-scoring  teacher  would  be 

^ore-  experimental  in  attitude  than  pupils  of  low-scoring  teachers 

^  *  *  '  >  *j  ^ 

after  one  academic  year  ,  but  analysis  of^the  data  showed  no  significant 

*  difference  between:^ the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils.  Cheong 

found,  howtiver,  that  teachers  who  reported  themselves  as  higher  in 

» 

experimental  attitude,  were  perceived  by  their  pupils  as  being  higher 
in  experimental  attitude.    He  also  found  that  pupils  of  both  groups 
reported  themselves  higher  in  .experimental  attitude  than  their  teachers, 
with  considerably  more  discrepancy  between  the  scores  of  low-scoring 
teachers  and  their  pupils.    The*  sample  it^s  from  the  self-report 
instrumenc  provided  in  the  report  of  this  study  caused  us  to* suspect  that 
.  the  instrumenc  may  have  been  capping  sonjething  mpre  closely  related  to 
pupil  attitude  toward  authority  than  pupil    attitude  toward  experimentation. 
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A  study  evaluating  the  results  of  an  8-month  program  during. whi^rh  ' 
17  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils  with  a  mean  IQ  of  1J9  were  given  • 
instruction  on  Guilford *s  five -mental  operation^  was  reported  by      ,  ^ 
Bachtold  and  Werner  (1970).'  These* gifted  students  were  al^o  taught    .  • 
to  compose  questions  which  would  elicit  four  modes  o'f*  response  and 
were  given  regular  assignments,  for  experiences  in  creative  thinking"^ 
from  a  creative  currlculma  workbook.    Prior  to  training, the"  subjects  had  been 
tested  for  creative  ability  and  were  asked  to  .record  their 
vocational  goals.    Following  the  8  months  of  training,  a  posttest  of 
creative  ability  was  readministered  and  subjects  were  again  asked  to  indicate 

their  vocational  goals;    The  results  of  this  study*,  '    ^  ^ 

/'  *  *       .      •     ■  '  ^  ^-  '  "  i 

which      should  be  considered  only^  as  suggestive  due  to  the  small  number 

of  subjects  involved,  indicated  that  the  8.  months  of  training  had 

'  '  '  -  *  / 

not  only  not  improved  the  posttest  scores,  but  had  slightly  decreased 
the  fluency  on  divergent  thinking  tasks  and  had  not  significantly  /^ 
advanced  the  flexibility  of"~responses  on  the  same  tests.    Fluency  and 
flexibility  of  responses  on  tests  of  evaluative  thinking  were  signifi- 
cantly improved,  however.    A  comparison' of  mean  scores  in  fluency  and 
fle:<;ibility  sho^/ed  that  Boys  had  higher  pre-  an'd  posttest  scores  on 
tasks  requiring  divergent  thinking,  while  girls  had  higher  pre-  and  ^ 
posttest  scores  for  fluency  and  flexibility  on  tasks  requiring  "evaluative 
thinking.  On  the  posttest,  both  sexes  shot/ed  a  decrease  in  fluency  on  the 

divergent  thioking  task  and  both  sexes  showed  an  increase  in  fluency  on  the 

.  ♦  •  *  • 

evaluative  thinking  task.    The  authors  ftote  that  no  other  s^tudles* 

have  reported  that  girls  do  better  on  evaluative  thinking  tasks. 


although  boys  have  been  consistently  reported  as^higher  on  divergent 
products.    The  author  suggested  that  the  reported  differences  may  be 
due  to'sexrole  expectations.    The  vocational  recordings  showed  evidence 
of  sextyping  in  that  gifted  girls  chose  service  occupations  of  con- 
siderably lower  professional  status  than  the  gifted  boys.  Choices 
of  the  boys  changed  over  the  8-month  , period  toward  occupations 
requiring  higher  education  and  preparation,  but  choices  of  the  girls 
were  relatively  unchanged  after  the  training. period.    Perhaps  this 

•lack  of  chaiige^^s  related  to  item  (2)  identified  by  Torrance  (1969). 

*  "^""^^  *  »  *         •  , 

which  suggests  that  the.. culture  motivates^  by  providing  opportunities 

*  "^"^  "  * 

for  careers  in  creative  arts  and  sciences.  Girls  are  ajbparently  not  offered 
the  same  options  for  outlets  through  creative  careers  that  are  present 
and  'available^  for  boys  in  oyr  society.      ,  . 

Tj^o  programs,  each  purporting  to  develop  creative  abilities  in 
pupils  we.re  compared  in  a  study  by  Shively,  Feldhuseri  and  Treffinger  (1972) 
The  16  participating  fifth-grade  teachers  were  given  a  battery  of,  tests 
for  creativity  and' were*  divided  iato  two  groups  by  a  mediati  split  to. 
represent  high  and  low  divergent  thinking  teachers.   'These  teachers,         •  . 
along  with  their  377  fifth-grade  pupils,    wer^  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  four  trefatment  groups  provided  by  the  ,two  creativity  programs  and 
a  teacher-led  discussion  treatment.    All  participating  pupils  were  , 

given  a  pretest  of  creativity  abilities.    The  reported  results  indicated 

I 

that  both  program  groups  made  significant  gains  on  posttests  of  creative 
.  ability,  bat  one  progr^  appeared  to.  produce  more  consistent  gains  across 
all  variables  measured  than  the  other.    Groups* in  which  the  teacher 


did  no  d^scussipn-leading  attained  higher  post test* scores  than  those 
with  teacher-led  discussion,    Giroups  with  highly  creative  teachers 
scored  significantly  higher  on  verbal, originality  and  also  had 
•somewhat  higher  scores  on  fluency  and  flexibility  when  combined  with 
the  more  effective  program^    The'  investigators    offered  several  cautions 
which  were  highly  warranted.  The  difference  in  the  effects  of*  the' 
two  programs  may  have  been  due  to -the  fact  tha't  the  less  effective 
progra^i  was  not  used  in  its  entirety  and  was  used  three  times  a  week  / 
instead  of  once  a  week  in  accordance  with  its  design.    According  to 
the  authors,  it  is  also  possi-ble  that  teachers  in  'the  discussion 
groups  did  not  do  -appreciably  more 'than  teachers  in  the  np-discussion  • 
groups.    Teacher  activity  was  not  measured  or  monitored. 

In  considering  the  effects,  of  training  on  the  test  scores  of  * 
these  fifth-grade  pupils,  and  the  effects  of  training  on  the  test *scores 
of  the  high-IQ  fifth-sixth  grade  pupils  in  the   Cheong     study,  several 
possibilities  for  the  poor  test  results  obtalifed  from  these  gifted  children 
occur  to  us.  In, one  study  gifted  children  were  taught  about , ititelligence  and 
structuring,  questions  to  elicit  special  responses. ^  No  mention  is  made  as  to 
whether  this  teaching  was  done  direc.tly  or  indirectly,  nor  was  there  any*  evidence 
given  that  the  pupils  had  acquired  cognitiv.e  knowledge  about  cognitive 
processes-.    But  it  also  seems  very  likely  that  these  students  would 
have  gained  sufficient  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  creative  ability 
tests  administered  to  be  aware  of  task  purposes.    This  information  may 
have  inhibited  perfomnance  by  raising  anxiety  levels,  but  it  also  mdy 
have  been  an  instance  where  time  was  consumed  "evalua^ting"  the 


flexibility  and'^'fluency  tasks  as  well  as  the  evaluative  thinking  t^isk. 

the  training  approach  for  these  giftad  subjects,  the  process    of  test 

taking,  m^y  have  become  more  convergent  than  divergent.  ,  ^ 

Teacher  behaviors  -that  foster  creativity  appear  to  He  those 

that  minimize  the*  directing  and  criticising  functions  of  the  teacher 

in  the  classroom.    The  influence  of.  cultural  values  on  divergent  products 

and  creative  behaviors  may  not  only  be  applied  to  behaviors  that  ar^e 

encouraged  or  discouraged,  but  also  to  the  behaviors-  that  are 

encouraged  and  discouraged,  c^epending  upon  the  sex  of,  the  performer. 

"Creative  behavior  seems* as  closely  linked  to  intelligence  as  to  the 

positive  effects  of  (1)  acceptance  and  approval  of  task-directed 

b,ut  non-conforming  behaviors^^^^^;X2)-^cceptance  or  pupil  ideas  and 

^^^^^  .  ' 

exploration^'  (3)  basic  ^attitudes  of  trust  that  allow  risk  taking, 
and  (4)  freedom  within  cultural  sex ^roles._  -  - 

'teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Performance  in  Decision-'Making  and  'Goal 
Setting  ^  .  •  " 

*   The; Performing  Self  is  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  decision- 

^making  arid  goal-setting  skills  and  behaviors.    The  perfo.innance  of 
these  skills  and  behaviors  will  reflect  the  level 'of  concept" formation, 
the  adequacy  of 'the  behavioral , schema '^development,  and  the  operational 
value  system  of  the  ^elf,  * 

In  'the  early  phases  of  the  behavioral  dialogue  the  acquisition 
of  skills  and  behaviors  become'  a  source  and  a  means  by^  which  the  'develop- 
ing self  gained  approval  and  autonomy.    .Through  the  mastery  of  skills  • 
and  the  control  o£  behavior,  ti^e  Perfonaing  Self  achieves  the  positive 


reflection'  of  self  and  the  -evidence  of  his  impact  upon  significant 
others  and  the  environment/"  The  effort  to  be  expended  in 
acquiring  a  skill  or  expressing  through  behavior  is  cued,  by  the 
value  system,  while  the  mastery  of  the  skill  and  the  control  of 
the  behavior  are  influenced  by  both  value  and  ability.  Theoretically, 
the  individual's  effort  .and  extension  of  self  could  be  encouraged 
by  ^establishing  a  value  relationship,  between  performance  and  approval, 
or  performance,  and  autonomy,    individual  ability  coul^  be  increased 
\by  information  and  experiences .  that*  encourage 'co.ncept  .development 
and  an  Association. of  behaviors  and  skills\with  goal-achieveijient?. 

The  processes  of  goal-setting  and  'decislon'T-making  are  experienced 

*        .         '\  *  '  ^     *  ^ 

and  observed  by  the  developing  self^on  an  informal  basis  /  long" 

before  he  reaches  school  age,  ^but  goal7setting  and  decision-making  ^ 

s'  »  .  •  •  •  • 

.performances  are  usually  rather-^limited^* in' nature.  'Fpr  most^ 
young  children  the  formal  .process  of*  goal-sejtting  is  associated  » 
with  improvement  and. exercise  of  acquired*  skills  and  behaviors  having 
already  established  valv^as  for  gains  in  approval  or  autonomy  or 
rewards  of  prizes  and  privileges.    Formal  deicis ion-making  has  usually 
.been-  confined  to  one  aspect  of  the  procesfe-:-a\  choice  of  offered 
alternatives  or  perhaps  the  selection  lOf  one  from  several  approved 
options.    .  ,  o  .  J 

Children  who  have  had  their  socialization  process  characterized 
by  gains  in  approval  and  autonomy  may  find  the  socialization  process 
in  the  school  system  a  frightening  and  unsatisfactory  experience.  .Most 


school  systems  find  it  more  efficient  to  stress  the  negatives  of 
behavior  offering  disapproval  and  increas|d  restriction  as  incentives 
for  acayiiring  social  behavior  gather  than  approval  and  increased 
autonomy.    Pupils  who  value  scfiboi-related  b.ehaviot  and  academic 

.   achievement  ^s  a  means  o^fnobtaiLning  approval  or  autonomy  reinforce 
th6  present  behaviors  of, teachers  and  administrators;  pupils  who  do 

.    not  positively  value  the  behaviors  required  or  the  skills  to  be  acquired 

are  forcing-a  reevaluation  of  the  educat*ional  system.    The  process  of 

•  •  «  • 

reevaluatidn  may  eventuate  in    change,  and  change 

.w.ill  require  decision-making  and  goal-setting  on  the  part  of  professional 

educators  and  the  society  at  large.    Those  who  undertake  to  make  the 

decisJ.ons  and  set  the  goals* for  national  education  should  encounter 

ample  evidence  that  decision-making  behaviots  and  goal-setting  behaviors 

■  • 

are  nojt  merely -technical  skills,  to  be  acquired,  but  are  also'^^behaviors 
^-that  express  values'!'  •  "       "  «  .  * 

Two  of  the  goals  for  education  whicji^  have  Ij^en  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways  are  to  produce  .a  citizenry  capable  of  governing  itself  and 
pr^vlding  economic  ,secur.lty  for  itself.    .Both  of  these  goals  require 
.*  the  acquisition  of  responsible  behaviors  and  the  mastery  of  skills. 
^  They  require  both  decision-making  and  goal-setting  for  ^purposes  ot 
^     autonomy  and  self-direction,    ^^here  and  ho:^  does  a  student  acquire 

these  behavibfs?    Pupils  whp  are  allowed  to  gain  approval  only  through 
compliant  and  conforming,  behavior  may  not  develop  -the  discrimination 
necessary  for  assuming  responsibility  for  self -direction  and  autonomy. 
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Pupils  who  are  encouraged  to  value  education  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
prizes  and  privileges  may  lack  the  proper  values  for  assuming  responsible 
citizenship  in. a  democracy,  and  pupils  who  develop  aut9nomy  unrelated 
to  the  value$'  of  the  society  may  also  lack  the  necessary  training 
for  responsibilities.        These  two  goals        -     *  . 
of  our  educational  system  can  only  be  achieved  by  developing  th6  role 
of  the  student  as  a  parti(iipator  .in.  the  decision-making  and  goal-setting 
processe'i^^f  education;    House  (1970)  suggests  four  ways  that  teachers 
cSan  help  pupils  acquire  a  participating  role:     (1)  allowing  stiittents    .  . 
a  role  in  planning,  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  educational 
experiences,  (2)  expanding  the  opportunities  for  pupils  to  work  with 
^other  pupils  and  other  adults,  (3).  sharing  leadership  responsibilities 
in  the  classroom,  and  (4)  utilizing  the  original  plans  and  ideas  of 
pupils  for  enhancing  their  roles  as  participators  and  contributors 
in  the  school  and  community;    Thelen  (1966)  suggests  that  teachers 
use  their  power  to  organize  classroom,  activities  to  provide  a  diversity 
of  experiences  so  that  pupils  can  experience  and  learn  x^hat  purposes 
can  be  achieved  by  various  forms  of  organization.    He  also  suggests 
that  teachers  use*  their  power  to  control  the  sources  of  knowledge  used  ^n 
the  classroom  to  include  the  experiences  of  pupils  as  a 
legitimate  source  along  with  ^'established"  sources. 
Teachers  ate  also  encouraged  to  expand  the  roles  of  students  and  to 
perceive  r.he  student  nj^t  only  as  a  classroom  membeij^.  but  as  a  problem- 
solver  and  producer^  and  to  focus  attention  on  these  two  roles.  However, 
Nash  (196^)  has  reported  that  pupils  and  teachers  disagree  in  their 


/ 

perceptions  of  decision-malcing  roles.    In  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  with  eight  classrooms  covering  the  first  through  the  sixth 
grade  (200  pupils/ 8  teachers)  the  investigator  found  that  teachers  * 
perceived  the  pupils  as  making  more  decisions  than  the  pupils  perceived 
themselves  making.    The  accuracy  of  either  perception  was  not  tested 
by  actual  observation,  but  the  discrepancy  in  perception  should 
^ncourage  teachers  and  researchers  to  investigate  whether  teachers 
who  attempt  to  implement  the  suggestions  for  increasing  pupil  ^artici- 
pation  in  the  decision-making  or  goal-setting  roles  actually  succeed 
in  increasing  the  opportunities.  '  • 

In  parallel  studies  with  pupils  from  tHe  first  four  grades, 
the  investigators  examined  Che  effect  of  goal-'Settirig  conferences  that 
provided  procedures  and  practice  upon  the  goai-setting  behaviors  and  - 
achievement  of ^pupils  (Gaa,.1970;  Marliave,  1970;  and  Averhart , ^1971) .  The 
subject  population  for  the  reported  stadias  was  taken  from  a  predominehtly 
black,  inner-city  school  of  a  large  northern  city, who  came  from  homes  of  1 
middle  socioeconomic  status.  Unit  B  consisted  of  63  pupils  from  the  third- 
fourth  grade  unit  and  Unit  D  had  40  subjects  from  the  f irat-second 
grade  unif*    Pupils  placed  in  the  experimental  population  had  not 
mastered  the  reading  skills  to  be  studied  in  their  respective 
units  during  the  experimental  period.    The  subjects  were  grouped  by 
sex  and  current  reading  achievement  levels  and  were  assigned  to  one  . 
of  three  treatment  groups.    Lists  of  the  behavioral  objectives  were 
prepared  each  Week  from  which* sub j ects  in  the  individual  conference 


goal^setting  group  were  asked  to  select  their  objectives  or  goals  for 
the  week  and  the  level"  they  felt  they  could  achieve  . 
during  the  week.    The  obj  ectives  vere  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  for  . 
level  of  difficulty.     In  addition,  these  subjectsT  were  acquainted  with 
the  objectives  for  the  we.ek  and  given  opportunities  to  practice  and 
make  sure  they  understood  the  objectives  to  be  achieved.    They  were 
given  reminder  sheets  that  listed  the  objectives  they  had'  selected. 
In  subsequent  conferences  they  were' giv^n  feedback  on.  the  accuracy 
of  their  goal-setting  and  achievement,  a  review  of  the  skills  achieved; 
and  a  preview  for  selection  of  the  next  set  of  goals. 

The  individual  conference  group  was   not  asked  to  select  goals, 
but  wa;s    told  to  "do  their  best"^  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
objectives  of  the  week.    In  subsequent  conferences  they  reviewed  the  * 

9 

stills  acquired_in  the  previous  week,  but  were  not  §4yen  any  feedback 
on  their  achievement.    T?he  cont^^l  group  had  no  .individual  conferences 
and  did  not  set,  goals.    All  groups  received  the  same  class  instruction 
.in  reading  skills.    In  the  fifth  week,. which  was  also  the  final  week 
of  the  experiment,*. all  pupils  were  a^ked  to  set  -goals  for  that  week    ,   ^,  . 
and  comparisons  of  goal-setting  behaviors,  were  made  with  the$e  data. 
In  addition  to  the' goal-setting  measures,  measui-.es  of  achievement, 
attitude  toward' reading,  and  self-concept  were  collected  from  all  groups. 
Marliave    (1970)  reported  that,  for  Unit  B,  no  significant  differences  were 
found  for  the  effect  of  treatment  on  any  of  the  dependent  measures, 
and  there  were  no"  significant  effects  due  to  the  interaction  of  treatment 
by  previous  level  of  achievement .    The  effect  of  previous  level  of 


*  s 

achievement  was  significant •for  measures  of  attitude,  self-esteem, 

1  * 
*  t 

achievement,  and  goal-setting  behavior.    The  results  for  Unit  D  reported 
by  Averhart  (1971)  indicated  no  sighifdcant  differences  between  treatment 
groups  on  goal-setting  behavior,  self-esteem^  achievement,  or 
attitudes,  but  a  significant  dif ferenc-e^  in  the  treatment  by  previous- 
achievement  interaction  with  a  wider  range  of  mean  scores  for  previous 
reading  achievement  groups  in  the  conference  treatment  than  fpr  previous 
reading  achievement  groups  la. the  goal~setting  treatment*    The  author 
suggested  .that-^since  the  self-concept  and  attitude  toward  reading  scores 
were  initially  .very 'high ?  a  ceiling  effect  may  have  occurred  on  these 
measures.    It  was  also  suggested  that  five  weeks  may  have  been  too 
Short  a* time  for  pupils  to  acquire  significantly  different  goal-setting 
behavior^  since  their  inability  to  accurately  set  goals,  the  condition 
for  which  they  were  receiving  positive  reinforcement ,  had  been'  so  low 
in  the  first  few  weeks  that  the  subjects/had  actually  received  very 
little  positive  reinforcement.    Subjects  in  the  goal-setting  group  did 
show  increased  ability  to  set  more  reali^stj^^^oals  (and  fewer  goals) 
than  subjects  in  the  other  treatment  groups.    Gaa'^1970)  reported  that  goal- 
setting  subjects  also  showed  less  confidence  in  their^ability  to  achieve  their 
set  goals  on  the  posttest,  a  result  which  the  investigator  suggested  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  realization  of  their  need  for  assistance,  in  achieving  the  set 
goals.    We  could  also  suggest  that  a  lowfering  of  confidence  in  achieving 

the  set  goals  may  have  been  the  result  of  additional  threat  to  the 

*  *  *        .  . 

Performing  Self  of  these  experimental  subjects.    The  significant 
differences  by  achievement  level  point  to  the  theoretical  enhancement 


of  ability  rather  than  effort,  and  continued  reward  for  the  accuracy  -  — 
-with  which  goal  setting  and  achievement  converged  would  not  necessarily 
produce  more  effort  until  a  value  w^s  placed  upon  the  increase  in  set 
goals  and  pheir  achievement.  Pupils  working  for  autonomy  could  be  expected, 
at  least  theoretically,  to  make  the  best  us.e  of  the  improved  ability 
to' assess  present  performance  for  future  goals, while  students  working 
for  approval  or*  avoidance  of  negative  impact  could  be  expected  to  . 
maintain  consonance  at  the  cost  of  achievement  unless  and  until  they 
acquired  a  value  for  the  goals  being  set  and  thQ  skills  to  be  acquired. 

Teachers- have  long  made  it*  a  practice- to  reward  effort  as  well 
as  ability,  a  practice  which  at  times  obscures  the  pupil's  level  of  skill 
acquisition.    Another  practice  that  obscures  the  level  of  mastery 
is  the  practice  pf  grading  on  the  ''curve,"  which  only, feeds  back  4 
class  rank  by  skill  rather  than  the  necessary  information  for  mastering 
a  skill.    The  Performing  Self  needs  accurate  information  and  accurate 
reflection  in  order  to  acquire  skills  and  behaviors  ,to  a  degree  ,that 
allows  for  mastery>  of  skill  or  control  of  behavior. 

Goal-setting  and  decisidn-making  behaviors  are  constantly  in  use 
in  the.  classroom,  but  tha  models  demonstrated  in  the  classiToom  are 
essentially  those  that  present  both  goal-setting  and  decision-making, 
not^as  skills  and  behaviors  to- be.  acquired,  but  as  powers  vested  in 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  administration.    If  goal- 
setting  and  decision-making  are  viewed  as  skills  and  behaviors  to  be  *  ^ 
acquired  rather  than  as  powers  to  be  wielded,  they  can  be  properly 
leveled  and  sequenced  like  other  curriculum  skills  and  behaviors*  * 
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Teachers  who  view  pupil  participation  in  the  educational  process  as 
allowing  pupils  to  tell  them  what  to  teach,  or  at  the  other  extreme,  , 
who  .get  pupils  to  assume  total  responsibility  for  their  own  well-being 
have  overlooked  the  first  processes  vital  to  both  goal-setting  and 
decision-making,  information  gathering  and  assessment.  Curriculum 
materials  aimed  at  helping  individuals  clarify  and  explore  values, 
set  long-  and  short-term  goals,  gather,  evaluate,  and  utilize  informar- 
tion,  examine  risk-taking  behaviors,  and  develop  strategies  for 
decision-making  are  available  now  for  high  school  level  use  (School* 
Curriculum,  Vol.  13,  No.  2,  October ^1973).     lostructiorial  materials 
for  pupil  "contracting"  also  incorporate  goal-setting  anji  decision- 
making, processes  at  levels  appropriate  for  elementary  pupil  use. 

The  studies  cited  in  this  chapter  offer  some  insights  for 
understanding  the  Performing  Self  of  pupils  and  the  sense  of  Self- 
Extension  expressed  in  pupil  performance.     It  is,  'after  all,  the 
Performing  Self  of  each  pupil  'and  the  Performing  Self  of  the  teacher 
that  is  expressed  every  day  in 'the  behavioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom. 

The  findings  of  the  present  research  suggest,  th.^-.the  use  .Dfi 
positive  response  patterns  which  include  appropriate  cognitive  substance 
for  feedback  on  pupil  behavior  creates  a  more  facilitating  relationship 
and  a  safer  psychological  climate  for  pupil  performances.    It  is  also 
.suggested  that  the  use  of 'punishmehts  and , restrictions  unrelated  to  ^ 

the  behavior  under  consideration  acts  only  to  demonstr.^te  the  power 
of  authority  and  does  not  contribute  to  effective  discipline  which 
requires  that  pupils  ,learn  from  their  behaviors.    Whether  or  not 


these  teacher  behaviors  will  have  any  effect  on  pupils^  motivation 

for  academic  achievement  is  still  not  satisf act9rily  answered.  However* 

there  is* an  indication  that  a  .positive  response  pattern  may  promote 

a.  hope  for  success,  which  suggests  a  positive  influence  on  the  Sense 

of  Self-Extension,  while  negative  responses  to  pupit  performance  may 

lead  to  a  fear  of  failure, . which  suggests  that  the  Sense  of  Self-Extension 

would  be  negatively^  affected  and  would  resulc  in  inhibiting  the  risk-taking 

participation,  and  contlributions  of  the  developing  self • 

'There  are^alsq  indications  in  the  present  research  findings  that 

different  pupils  are  differentially  affected  by  the  motivating  cues 

*• 

of  teachers.    Differenced  in  response  to  motivation  cues  have  been 
noted  particularly  in  relation  to  the  sex  of  the  pupil.    The  inter-  -  ^ 
pretation  of  these  differences  are  generally,  related  ,tO"  sex  differences 
deteynnined  by  cultural  roles  rather  than  ^iff^tences  based,  in  the 
physiological  differences  between  the  sexes.     Interpretations  of  the 
differences  in  response  to  motivational  cues  suggest  that  girls  may 
already  be  highly  motivated  toward  academic  achievement  as  a  means 
of  gaining  approval  before  teachers  introduce  .their  motivating  cues.  .  ^ 

•  Th^  indications  of  sex  differences  in"  studies  on  motivation  and 
their  culture-based  interpretations  reflect  .the  importance  of  cultural,.* 
influences  that  operate  in  the  significant' other' s  interpretations 
of  the  role  of  the  developing  self.    Fqf  example,  in  one  social  milieu, 
beginning  with  the' inception  of  the  .behavioral  dialogue,  "girls  may 
receive  interprecatlt)ns  from  signficant  others  that  the  success  in  the 
female  role  is  datei?mined^  by  -the  ability  to  please  others  arid  that 


•such  success  and  acceptance  does  not:  require  the  mastery  of  .academic 
knowledge  except  as  a  very  limited  Cool.    It  may  also  be  communicated- 
that  the  female's  self-^worth,  the  Sense  of  the  Bodily  Self,  Self-Identity, 
Self-Esteem,  Self-Extension,  and"  Self -Imagfe,  are  strongly  vested  in  a 
value  for  physical  attributes  and  a  submissive,  nou-compet'itive,  non- 
threatening  and  pleading  s^ttitude  toward. the  male  sex.    Under*  this 
interpretation  of  the  female  role,  tihe  most  _ef  feet  ive  behavior  for 
producing  a  positive  impact  upon  significant  others  and  the  environment 
is  that  of  pleasing  others,  since  behaviors*  addressed  toward  enhancing 

physical  attributes  m^y  not  always  result  in  the,]iecessary  positive 

1 

impact.^   With  the  .understanding  that  in  all  relationships  and  situations 
acceptance  and  approval  will  depend  upon  the  ability  to  please. others,  " 
academic  achievement  may  well  be  the  means  of  gaining  approval  and 

J     '  •  '       ■  ■  ■ 

accet/tance  in  the  school  environment.    As  the  source  for  approval 

ana  acceptance  shifts,  to  peers  and  particularly • to  peers  of  the  opposite 

sex,  academic  achievement  would,  lose  its  value  as  a  means^of  gaining 


approval,  and  may  well  result  in  disapproval  from  the  new  significant 
.and  salient  others.    If  this  theorizing  does,  indeed,  reflect  reality^ 
we  might  expect  academic  failure  to  haye  a  pronounced  adverse  effect 
on  the  self-concept  development  of  females  who  are  still  relating  to 
adults,  and  particularly  their  teachers,  as  significant- others.- 

In  another  social  milieu,  girls  may  receive  the  interpretation, 
and  .communication  that  their  future  role-success  and  acceptance  may 
include  the  ability,  to  support  themselves  through  the  performance  of 
socially  limited  occupational  roles.     Except  for  the  roles  of  wif^  and  mother. 


the  most  constantly^daeled  female  occupational  role  in  the  early  experience  . 
of  girls  is  the  role  of  the  school  teachei;.  It  is  apparent  that  this  role  will 
require  a  mastery  of *  academic  skills  and  behaviors  at  an  appropriate  level. 
There  is  also  a  demonstrated  relationship  between  academic  knowledge' 
and  the  teaching  occupation  which  is  not  as  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  other  occupational  roles  considered  culturailly  appropriate  for  •  * 

either  males  or  females.    The  relationship  between  the,  occupational  - 
roles  of  salespersons,  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  secretaries,. mechanics, 
firemen,  policemen,  pilots,  astronauts,  soldiers,  bankers,  or  TV 
repairmen,  to  name  a  few,  and  the  acquisition  of  primary,  elementary, 
and  even  som^e  secondary-level  academic  skills  and  behaviors,  is  not  generally 
perceived  by  young  pupils.  ^   ~-  - 

.  The  social  milieus  of  boys  are  also  the  source  of  sex  role  inter- 
pretations  made- by  significant- others  a«d  reinforced       the  environment,  *  * 
and  these  role  interpretations  may  have  an  important  influence  on 
boys'  motivatioA  for  academic  achievement.    In  a  social  milieu  where 
the  interpretation  of  the  boy^  role  stresses  approval  for  more  physically 
active,  jisk-taking,  explorative,  and  dominating  behaviors,  motivation^ 
for  academic  achievement  may  be  almost  totally  lacking.    The  interpret- 
tation  of  success  and  acceptance  in  future  male  roles  may  be  communicated 
from  the  early  experiences  and  thereafter  as  related  primarily  to  physi- 
cally manifested  male  behaviors  and  the  acquisition  of  motor  skiJLls 
over  cognitive  behaviors  ,and  skills.    Regardless'  of  the  social  milieu, 
models  of  adult  male  roles  offer  a  wide  variety  of  options  for  future 
,  roles,  but  the  relationship  between  academic  knowledge  ai?d  the  performance 
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of  these  roles,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  rarely  clearly  established, 

except  for  the  role  of  male  teacher.    When  the  question  of  occup^ational 

choice  i.ecpnies  more  immediate,  the  relationship  between  academic 

knowledge  ;and  performance  of  ^lale;  occupation  roles  becomes  more 

constantly  communicated  and  clearly  established,  and  th^  iinder^standing 

of  ^e  relationship  becomes  critical  as  options  ov  choices  for  future 

occupations  become  nar7rowed  by  the  individual's  x:ircumstances.    For  ^ 

boys,  academic  achievement  ipay  operate  as  an  alternative  to  physical' 

performance  as  a  means  of  gaining  approval  for  performance.    In  another 

sociar  milieu,  a  value  for  academic  achievement  as  a  male  attribute 
*  * 

•J  * 
and  as  a  tool  for  future  role  performance,  including  the  desire 

for  social  and  economic  advancement,  may  provide  the  intrinsic  moti- 

vation  for  acadamic  achievement.  -  *    '         "   :  ^ 

f 

In  our  p.resent  society  where  options  for  female  occupational 
roles  are  being  expanded  to  ^include  a  broader  spectrin  of  physical 
and  professional  occupat;ions,  ,we«may  anticipate*^  some  differences 
between  the  findings  of  the  .present  and  future  .research  on  motivation 
for  academic  achievement.- 

Theoretically,  all  of  .the  culturally  intei:f>reted  sex  roles' could 
be.  altered  through  the  reinterpretation  of  sex  rctles  by  significant 
other^  in  conjunction  with  the  psychological  experiences  necessary  for 
revising  existing-  concepts  ^f  self.   ^  '  * 

There  are  also  suggestions  in  tha  current  research  that  indirect 
teaching  styles* mav  encourage  the  pupil's  extension  of- self  and  motivate 
pupil  performance  by  expclrtding  the  role  of  the  pupil  in  tfhe  classroom 
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dialogue.    Pupils  witrh  consistently  high  levels  of.' anxiety,  vhich 

we  interpret  as  indicatiiig..a^egative-^ense  of  Self -Extension,  demon- 

'  '  I.  *   "  "  '  .   *  " 

strate  reduced  levels  of  anxiety  under  an  indirect,  teaching  style. 

There  is  also  evidence  that'  some  pupils  prefer  a  more  diTect  \teaching 

/  f  ;  * 

Style.    Pupils  who  find  relief  from  anxiety  when  the.ir  role  in  the 
behavioral  dialogue  is  expanded  to  include  their  participation  in'  - 
goal-setting,  decision-making,  and  evaluating, as  well  as  assming 
iresponsjiMlity^  for' their  own  -productive  behaviors,  may  be  responding 
to  theit  inqrea^ed  uuderst^iding  of  the  processes  and  their  insights 
into  the  values  and  standards  tjpa^ting  in  .evaluating  and  judging 
their- performances  and  products.    The  expansion  o£  their  role  in 
the  BehavjLoval  dialogue  may  help  them  view  evaluatioo^^d  criticism. 

of  their  products  aixd  performance  and  the  setting  of  goals  itot  as  anT 

I        ^  /  .      ,  • 

arbitrary ; wielding  of  the  power  of  the  t,eacKej's  office,  but*as  a  • 


means  at^cquiririg  -mastery  and  positive,  impact.    On. the  other  hand, 
pupils  who  prefer  the  more  highly  teacher-structured  and  controlled, 
environment  may  find  more  psychological  safety  in  a  narrower  definition 
of  the  pupil  role  where  the  means  of  acquiring  approval  are  clearly 
delineated  by  the  source  of  approval.    Tedchfers  who  are  able  to  respond 
to  individual  pupil  needs  for  psychological  safety  may  be  seen  by 
tl-^ir  pupils  as  warm  and  supportive  rather  than  as  either  direct  or  indirect 
teachers.  •  >  '  ' 

The  teacher's  perception  of  pupils  as  individuals  and  their 
respect  for  the  individuality  o£  pupils  also  appears  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  Performing  Selves  of  pupilSi    Teachers  who  consider. the 


pupil's  value  system  and  its  ties  to  the  socioeconomic  and  ethnic 
•  •  •  * 

background  of  each  pupil  will  be  able  to  offer  incentives  for 

♦    ,  "  " 

achievement  appropriate  for  the-pupil.    Teachers,  who  demonstrate 

their  respect  for  pupil  performance  by  providing  relevant  .and         ,  - 

cons.tructive  feedback  to  the  pupil  also- provide  a  positive  and  safe' 

environment',  for  further  self-r-extensiojxJan<i--i:hcreased  goal-directed 

behavior?.    Teachers  who  "help  pupils. acquire,  the  cognitive  skills 

necessary  for  successful  decision-making  and  goal-set'ting  help  pupils 

"...  ■  ^  .  ■  ' 

^ gain  a  positive  perception  of  their  .Performing  .Selves, 

.  Although  much  more  research  is  needed  to  provide  an  understanding 

o£ 'the  role  of  teacher- behavior, in  fostering  pupil  creativity;'  the 

present  research  suggests  that  teachers  who  can.  provt^de  a  democratic 

classTOoni  environment  and  encourage  divergent  thinking  in  their  pdpils, 

and  who  can  also  function  as  a  knowledgeable  resource  person  in  the  ' 

classroom  will  encourag.e  creativity  in  tfieir  pupils'* 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  suggestion  that  teachers,   most  often 

reflect  the  Performing  Selves  of  pupils  in  tTieir  academic  roles  and 

not  in  their  social  roles  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 

♦ 

'teachers  do  not  affect  the  pupil's  perception  of  himself  and  of  other 
i  pupils  in  their  social  roles.  ,  Although  classrooms  are  organized  around 
the  achievement  of  academic  tasks,  the  classroom  situation  is^also 
the' socifil  situation  of  thp  pupil , and  the  research  suggests  that  the 
pupil's  social  standing  .with^his  peers  is  related  to  his  academic  per- 
forraar\ce.    Pupils  may  have  an  academic  standing  without  a  social 
standing  among  their  peers,  but  they  rarely  .have  a  social , standing 


unxelated  to  their  acad^'aic  standing.    .Teachers  who  can  Kelp  pu{)ils  ^ 
acquire  academic^  behaviors  and  skills  and  a  positive  p'erception  of  their 
Performing  Selves  and  who  can  also  provide  the  environmental  safety  * 
and  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  self  into  social- performance,  can  '  ' 
reasonably  assume  that* they  have  had  a  positive  affect*  on  the  pupil's 
concept  of  self.  .  '  •  •  •  . 
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CHAPTER  yiH 

Teacher  Behaviors  and  Pupil  Self-Perception,  Self-Knowledge, 
Confidence,  Expectations,.  Ideals,  Con^trol,  Values,  -Ethics,  -  - 
and.  Social  Competence     -  ^  -  .  ' 

•  The  psychological  construct  of  the  Self-image  could  best  be 

•  ,  !  ' 

described  .as  the:  answer  to  the  question /'Who  does  he  think  he  Is?" 
This  subjective  concept  of  the  self  is  the  summation  of  all  other 
self-concepts  integrated  into  a  global  image  which  could,  be  described 
as  the  self-perceived  traits,  characteristics,  or  personality  of  an 
individual.     It  represents  what  an'NLndividual  thinks  he  is  'and  what 
he  thinks  others  think  he  is.    It  is  his  perception  of  what  he  ought 
to  be. and  what  others  think  he  ought  to  be,  and  it  represents  what 
he  thinks  he  would  'like  -to  be  in  the  future.    The  Self-image  encompasses 
all  that  th(\  developing^ self  knows  and  Relieves  about  himself,  a; 
summation  at  any  given  time  of  all  the  concepts  of  self — the'  Bodily 
Self,  Self-Identity,  Self-Ssteem,  and  Self-Extension, which  have  been 
derived  and  organized  from  the  psychological  exp^eriences  oi  the.       ^  , 
behavioral  dialogue.    As  beliefs  about  the  self  and  perceptions  of 
the  self  change,  the  Self-image  also  changes.    This  .expferientially 
formed  construct  of  the  self  contains  the  perceptual  distortions  \ 

'  ■  .      ■   ■    •     ■  .     •  1 

originating  with  the  environment,  the  .significant . others,  and  the  '  ' 


developing  self*    It- reflects  as  well  the  limitations  imposed  upon 


the  formative  pirocess  by  the  .physical  and  physiological 'environment 

'  |i       '  '         '  'i        '  '  !     '     ■  I 

Of  the  developing  self  and  the  nature  and  extent  qE  his -psyciiological 


experiences.    It  is  from  this  iiighly  individualistic  perspeceive  that.' 
the  developing  self  approaches  and  copes-  with  his  problems  and  rela- 
tibnships,  organizes  and  plans  his  behayiors,  both  present  and  future, 
J  and  formulates  an  ideal  self  incorporating  al^the  standards  and 
values. toward  which  he  strives*  .  "         '     ;  '       •       .  .  * 

T^e  Self- Image-  can  be  described  as  the- coordinator  of  the 

^  ,         •         '  '  ' 

concepts  of  self,  and  the  orchestrater  of  all  behaviors,  a  sense  of 

the  self  as  an  integrated    and  functioning'  self-entity  with  a  past, 

present,  and  future  image.    One  -primary  function  of  the  Self-image 

is  to  arrange  and  direct'^  lall  behavii^^al  performances  sd.  that  they 

feature  the  strongest  and  most  self-concept-sustaining  attributes 

of  the  psychological  self  and  achieve  the  maximum  impiact.    As  a  ^ 

result  of  this  constant  orchestration,  most  performances  become  . 

characterized  by  one  or  more -repeated  behavior  patterns.    Early  and 

repeated  success  with  one  set  of  behaviors  .tends  to  entrench  the 

format  and  limit  the  development  of  alternative  coping  styles. 

Broader  pro.tlem  experiences  in  an  atmosphere  supporting  experimentation 

lead  .  to  more  alternatives  and-  more  flexibility  in  coping  and  problem- 

'         .   '    "  *  ,  \     .  • 

striving  behaviors.    But  it  is  the  repeated  patterns  of  behavior  "that 

proviTe  cues. tb  particular  aspects  of  the  operating  "Self- Image  of  ' 

th,e  develpping  self.    From  observing  the  approach  to  problems,  the 

processes  of  decision  making,,,  and  th^  solutions  devised,  inferences 


can  be  made  as  t;o  the  levels  of  selfrknowledge,  self-confidence,  nnd 
self-coi^crol  attained  by  the  developing  self  in  a  given  situation. 


These  same  .behaviors  also  giVe  .insights  '  into  the  values  and'  standards 
employed  by  the  self  when  assessing  problems  and ^making  decisions.  \ 
It  is  not  the  success  or  effectiveness  of  the  coping  style,  ^ut  the 
style  of.  coping  itself  that  offers  the  best  clues,  to  the  Self-Image,  - 
In  some  instances,  ineffectual  coping  styles  that  are  used  persistently 
can  offer  even  clearer  and  more  interpretable  eviclenqe  of  the.  operating 
S*el,f- Image.    The  attributes  perceived  by  the. self  to  be  most  successful 
are  those  which  are. used  persistently  and  are  often  inappropriately 
projected  into  each  perfcpnnance..    In  attemp.ts  ^.to  repeat  previous 
successes,  problems  .ajid  relationships  must* often  be  redefined  and 
interpreted  in  order. to  accommodate  an*  inf Ijexible  coping  style. 
Analyzing  the  redefinitions  and. interpretation?  made  by  the  developing 
self  can  offer  an  additional  soiirc^^t^insight  into  the  Self-Image  » 
of  another  persoh.    .  V  *  •  *  *  * 

It. is  not  possible,  however,  to  analyze,  interpret ,  .or  describe 
the  Self- Image  of  another  without  assuming  a 'cjirturally  biased  • 
philosophical  stance."   The  most  commonly  used      3bal  descriptors  of 
the  Self-I«age  are  terms  such  as  ''positive,"  "negative,"  "realistic,-" 
'  ar  '^unrealisicic."    A  "positive'*  or  "negative"  self-image  is  one  which, 
in/fhe  view  of  the* observer,  reflects 'the  presence  or  absence  of 
culturally  acceptable  "attitudes  and  beliefs  about-. the- "self "  and 
"others."    A  "realistic"  or  "unrealistic''  sel£-iinage  is  detenriined  ' 
through  the  applicatioi^  of  cultural  standards  to  the  responses  and 
performances* of  ^noth^i  .individual.  By  the -application  of  these 
cultural  standards.it  is  possible  for  the  Self-Ima^e  Co,  be  positive 


and  realistic,  positive  and  unrealistic,  or  negative  with  b.oth  states  , 
"**      -  *  *  ' 

of  realism.    Theoretically,,  in  order  for.,  the  developing  self  to  acquire 

a  posijilve. attitude. toward  the  self  and*  others,  the  ^eriences  within 

\       ,       .  •        '  .  » 

the.  bejiavioral  dialogue  must       characterized  by  acceptance  and  A 

por-itiv^  reflection  of  the  Self,    In  order  to  acquire  a  realistic 

"  ^     '  ■  ;    .  ■     .         ■  ' 

construct  of  the  self  and  therefore  a  realistic  Self-Image,  the  develop- 

ing  self  must"  receive  accurate  and  adequate  feedback  from  his  igignif'icant 

others  and  the  environment,  which  will  ptovide  the  cognitive  material 

for  the  processes  of  association  and  differentiation  to  develop  constructs 

of  "successful  and  unsuccessful  goal-directed  behaviors.  ,  . 

A  realistic  Self-image  also  req.uires  adequate  cultural  definition 

and  the  idodeling  of  approved  roles  as.  well  as  the  acquisition  of.    •  > 

cultural  standards  and  values.    Researchets  and  constructed  instruments  . 
*  '  ■  '   -  * 

.  that  ignore  the.  cultural  foundations  of  all  psychological  experiences  \ 

and  the  cultural  influences  .upon  the  formation  of  all  self-concepts 

•         .  / 

cannot  successfully  interpret  or  measure  self-image  dimensions  in  any 
taijgefc  population.   .Such  instruments^  and  researchers  produce  data  that' 
identify  differences  related  to  cultural  values 'and  psychological  exr- 
.periences  more  efficiently  than  they ^measure  "positive"  or  "realistic" 
dijnehsibns  of  self-concepts.    *  *  .        *.  ' 

The. middle-class  child  who  must  acquire  more  complex  "how  to" 
prescribed,  behaviors  as  well  as  more  complex  verbal 'constructs  and 

,  .  '  •       .  !  ... 

*   ,  •  '      .       .    '  r  *  ' 

behaviors  than  his  counterpart  in  a  lower  socipeconomic  class 

realistically  reflects  these  Cultural  diJ^ferencas  in 'his  responses.  . 


^  .  .  .  '  

^TKis  is  especially  true  of  test  items  that  reference  the  subject's  de-  . 

pendence  upon  othars  and' attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  competencies 

and  independence  which  should  be  understood  in-  reference  to  the  standards 

.  •  .  .  .  -~  % 

of '  his  culture.    When,  high  scores  of  independence  and  competence  are*_  . 

'«■''.  '  ^'  '   .   *  - 

eqifated  with  a  "positive**  ,self-image,^  the'  middle-class  chil'd  m^y  appear  . 


to  have  a  l^s  "positive"  self-image  than  his  lower-class  counterp^art, 
who,  by  his  cultural  ^tandard,s  may  have  achieved  a  good  [deal  of  ^com-? 
petence  and  independence.    However,  when  test  items  "reference  more  com- 
plex verbal  behaviors,  the  "positive"  self-image  of  the  middle-class 
child  may  prosper  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  lower-class  subject.  The 
Self-Image  is  derived  from  Jthe  cultural  milieu  and  the  psychological  ex- 
periences that  take  place  within  it..   Where  "self-image  test,  items  ref- 
erence  the  same  psychological  e:<periences  and  tKe  same  values  and  stan-'' 
dar^ds,  a  comp^a^^on  .of  item  or  factor  scores  produces  differences  that 
can  accurately  be  described  in  "uositive"  or  "negative"  terms  in  a'c-  • 
cor dance  with  the  identified  cultural  perspective  of  the  interpreter ♦ 
Constructs  and  events  that  ^re  outside  the.  experience  and  therefore, 

^cognizance, ^of  the  individual' can  hardly  affect  the  Self-image,  but' 

-  '  / 

Research  subjects  will  often  supply  idiosyncratic  working  definlti/ins 

^  .    ^->^ 

when  self-irrelevant  items  are  encountered  in  an  effort  to  be  socially 

responsive  to  the  researcher's  request  for 'their  cooperation.   .An  aware- 

.ness  of  the  cultural,  railieta  of  the  test  populat:|.on  and  .instruments 

that  allow,  for  less  subjective,  high  inference  interpretation  would  . 

help  unscramble,  iso'm'e  of  the  conflicting  and  confusing  results  of  ' 

research  on  the  jSelf-Iy^age  which  arise  from  this  discrepance  be- 


-tweeo-individual  item  interpretation  and  the  theoretical  intent  of 
the  item*    Thd  probability  that  a  middle-class  child  will  .e^rer  be 
placed  in  an  environmental  milieu  where  values,  standards,  constructs 
and  behavioTS  are  totally  discontinuous  with  those  Ke  has  experienced 
and  acquired  is  very  low,  but  the  probability  that  a  lower-class 

^-chrid  .will  have  this  experience  is  much  higher*  .  Differences  in  cul- 
tural  systems  a^e  not  cognitively  assessed  by  the  developing  self ,    *  , 
they  are  psychologically  experienced  when  they  occtn:,  and  as  psy- 
chological  experiences,  such  confrontations  have  the  potential. for 
altering,  the.  self-image  of  the  individual,  positively  or  negatively  1 
They  can  alter  how  the  developing  s.elf  sees  himStlf,  how  he  thinks 
others  see  him,  ahd  how  he  would  like  to  be  seen, 

,  ^'That  ia  seen  and  knoxhi  about  the  self-image  of  another  individual 
is  usually  gained  by  as,sessing  and  interpreting  his  performance  and  his  * 
products •  .These  two  sources  are  used  to  infer  "that  the  Self-image 
has  particular  characteristics  and  traits •  "This  process  of  examination 
is  at  once  two  step$  removed  from  the  real  and  operating  self-image 
of  another,  first  by*  the  intrusion  of  the  obsearver's  ^subjectivity 
thrpugh  whiclv  certain  observed  traits  and  characteristics  are  amplified, 
diminished^  or  filtered  out,  and  second  by  the  observer's  objectivity,, 
which  may  allow  him  to  see  the  performance  and  the  product  but  not 
the  other  individual's  perception  and  interpretation  of  his  performance 

-or  projluct.    In  assessing  performances  and  products,  the  observer  ' 
may  coijie  to  know  soB\ething  jthat  is  unknown  to  the  performer.    But  ;?bat 
is  kabxm  to  others  cannot  become  a  part  of^bhe  Self-image  until  it  is  ,| 


known  to  the*  self,  and  matcing  something  known  to  the  self  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  hearing  the  information;  it  must  also  be  accepted  and 
valued.  ^  '   '  |     *  .  ' 

The  most  comprehensive  and. accurate  view  of  another's  operating 
self-image  could  perhaps  be  gained  through  lengthy  observation  .and 
close  association  with  the  subject  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances*    Concern  for  such  extensive  knowledge  of  one-  individual's 
Self-image,  however,  is  generally  reserved  for  intens^ relation-- ' 
ships  or  a  professional  concern  for  proper  diagnosis— and  therapeutic 
treatment.    We  are  generally  more  concerned  about  learning  what  role 
the  Self-image  plays  in  specific  relationships  ?nd  under . specif ic 
circumstances,.  '  To  acquire  this  inf opuation  .f  or  everyday  usage  in 
personal  relationships  or  for  ^research  purposes,  the  verbal  behaviors 
of  subjects  are„most  often  utilized  as  the  most  reliable  means  cJf 
acquiring  a  limited  view  of  the  Self-image.    To  aid  research,  self- 
rdport  instruments  purporting  to  tap  attitude  and  belie;f  .systems .and 
projective  instruments  that  elicit  responses  to  be  profe.ssionally 
interpreted  have  been  developed  to  organize  tfee  verbal  means  of  g^i^ing 
.access  to  the  Self-Image.    Without  the»  use  of  several  confirming. sources 
of  data,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  subject  is 
. reporting. his  actual  beliefs  and  attitudes,  or  if  he  is  reporting, 
what,  ,he  thinks  his  beliefs  and  attitudes  should  be.     Both  of  these 
response  sfets  are  related  t6  the  Self-image,  but  it  would  be  most 

\  i '  '  "  '         ■  ,       .  ' 

helpjful  if  they  were  not  used  interchangeably  by  subjects  and  confused 
in  data "collection  and  interpretation. 


In  in  experimental  situation,  ore-test  measures  of  sel^-image^ 

taken  to  establish  a  bench-  mark  could  well  produce  the  social  "ought  / 

to  think  or  be"  response  from  both  control  and  experimental  subjects* 

If  the  experimental  group  is  then  given  treatment  ,that  encourages 

and.  approves  .the  free  e!xpression  of  real  feeli^xgs  arid  perceptions,  ; 

the  subsequent  comparison  of  the  two  groups  on  posttest  measures-  .  ^ 

might  well  indicate  a  "loss"  of  positive  .self-image'^for  the  experi- 

mental  group,  but  the  differences  might  be  the  result  of  moje . honest, 

self -ref  errant,  self -rep  or  ting.  ,The  appearance  of  loss  in  self-esteefra. 
♦ 

would  be  even  more  liVeiy  if  the  treatment  period  was  long  enough-  to  produce 

the  security  for^more  honest  self-ceporting,  but  too  short  to  allow 

s^ibj^ects  to  work  through  and  resolve  their- exposed  feelings* 

In  the  s.ame  period  of v time,  the  control  group  may  have  acquired  an  ~ 

in.creased  awaraness  of  the  valued  social  responses.    On  the  other 

.hand,  increased  awiireness  of  valued  responses  and  the  acquisition  ol 

increased  familiarity  with  special  vocabulary  can  also  create  another  ^ 

hazard  for  interpreting  thet  effect  of  ,programs,  particularly  thqse  . 

'programs  having  affective  objective's  where  everyone  must  understand.  . 

the'  terminolbgy  and  express  himself,  accordingly.    In  this  instance,  ..^ 

«  *      ^     *  .* 

self-reporting  may  change* for  the  better  among  the  experimental 
group  with  or  without  the  benefits  of  rSal  self-improvement.^ 

The  difficulty  in  measuring  changes  in  the  Self-image  is  particu- 
larlyNfrustrating  when,  at  least  theoretically  and  empitically,  there  , 
are  so*  manv' opportunities  for  change  in- our  common  daily  \ 
experiences,    xhe  potential  for  positive" or  negative  changes  in  the 
Self-Image  is  alx^^s  present:  in  the  face  of  different  experiences 
that  incorporate  diff^ent  values  and  standards. 


How  tha  child,wishes  to  be  seen  represents  the  operating  value 
•       *  •      *     *  "  » 

*.  '  * 

system  of  the  Self-Image  incorporating  ideals  .for  the  Bodily  Self,* 

•  .  '  *' 

•Self-Identity,  Self-Esteem,  and  the  Extension  of  Self  into  an  ifiterna-' 

lised  model  of  the  Ideal  Self.    The  ideal  Self  may  be  realistic  or    ,  ^ 
unrealistic  when  objective  standards  are  use^  to  estimate  the*  pptential '  ; 
for  achieving  the*  ideal.  •  The  Ideal  Self  caij  be  seen  in  the  Performing 
Self  wh4a  the 'individual  wishes. to  be  "seen  as"  .a  perspn^possessing-  "  ^• 
certain  prized  character is.tics ' arid  attribj^teis.  '  Wishing  to.be  "seen 
as^-^'^equires  an  audience. and  like  any  staged  performance,  requires  be- 
havioral  exaggeration  to  be  su^e  the  audience  doesn't  miss  the  point. 
Wishing  to  be  "like"  a  model  who  is  the  Ideal  "Self  (qultd  often  of  the 
moment)  'can  also  be  seen  in  the.  Performing*  Self  and  the  attemipts  ^to  as- 
sume.  the  identity  of  the  model  by  imitating  and  affecting  bel^avJ^ra^^.man- 
nerisms.    Another  form*  of  the  Ideal  Self  is . represented  by  the  wish^  "to 
.be,"  ^^i^.h  is  glnerally  followed  by  a  cultural  role 'or  vocaeional  cVioice 
in.  which  the  stereotyped  cjxiwracteris tics  encapsulate  the  values  and  stan- 
dards being  expressed.    The  wish- "to  be"  a"  doctor;  lawyer-,  teacher, 


mother,  involves  not  otbLy  the  performing  self,  but  the  planning  and-  copirig 
self  as  well,  if  the  goal  is*  to  be  realized  • 

In  some  instances,  the  Ideal  Self  may  arise  from  perceivecf  inadequacies 
of  the  self  (reflected  in  the.  desire  to  .be  "seen  as"  having  certain  quali- 
^ties)  and  the  striving^of  ^the  individual  toward  the  Ideal  Self  may  be  a  com- 
pensatory  behavior  that^ exacts  a  high  tbll  in  energy.^  It  may  also  force  a 
narrow  focus  on  one  aspect  of  self  construct  development,  to  the  detriment 


0 

\ 


of  Other  de^loping  adhcepts  of  self.  In  other  instances,  the/ desire- 
to  be  ''seen  as"  represents  an  acknovledgement  of  the  social  srandatds 
and  values  present  in  the  environmental'  milieu.  '  .  ' 

TSie  role  of  significaat  .others  is  to  supply  the  developing  self 
wit'h  valid  information*  that  facilitates  the  formation  of  adequate  •  • 
and  accurate  ^concepts  of  the  self  1    When'^such  conce^^'ts  of '.the  s^lf 
^re  combined  to  form,  the  Self— Image,,  the  systeih  of  self-referent* 

concepts  will  provide  a  basis  for  realistic  and  positive  attitudes 

• «  .  *» 

toward  the  ^elf  find,  others.  *  ,  ♦ 

Teacher  Behaviors  and  Self- Image  ^Change  in  Pupils  '  • ,  . • ^ ♦ 

On  4the  premise  that  sfelf-concepts'^alre  learned  structures^  derived 

.    '  i  -     .     '  °  .      '  •  .  '  . 

from  the  comments  of'Q.tshers  and  the  experiences  encountered  in  the- 

environment,  Staines  (1958)  formed  two.  hypotheses  relating  the '.role 

of  *  the  ^teacf^erTQ  the  self-images  acquired  by  pupils.    The  firsts 

hypothesis  stated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  between     '  *• 
♦  » 

teachers  by. each  teacher  * s .use  of  pupil  self -referencing  comraehts,  ^  ^ 

».  .  »    '  « 

and  the  nature  an4  freqifency  of  the  comments.  The 'second*  hypothesis     '  .  \ 

stated  t-hat  it  would  be  possdy^ble  to  teach  toward  achieving  both  academic 

goals  and  goals  of  desired  change  in  pvipil  self-image.    To  tes.t  the 

first  hypothesis*,  the  commenting  behavior  of  .two  pairs  of  teachers^ 

* 

one  pair  at, the  junior  level  and  the  ofher  at  the  primary  level,  were- 
observed^  and  recorded  giccording  to  their  positive,  negative,  neutral, 
and  ambiguous  Qtffe^ts  on  the  linown  Self,  Other  Self ,i  and  Ideal  Self 

pupils.  The  type  of  jiffect  for  specific  verbal  behaviors  was  determined 
by  the    judg^nents  of  tljree  professional  judges..    The  comment  •  ^  \ 

^categpries  found  to  be  most  effective  in. differentiating  between  .  . 


individual  teachers-  and  between  the  two  groups  were:  cornments 

on  pupil  performance,  status,  values,  wants,  and  comments  on  classroom 

management  across  all  teachers  and  groups.    The  additional  categories 

of  pupil  physique,  traits,  and  self-orientation    operated  additionally 

as  differentiators  between  primary  teachers.    Units  of  each  teacher's  ; 

commenting  behavior  were  analyzed  and  the  content,  of  the  comments 

were  related  to  core  dimension's  of  self-image  concepts  designated  as*: 

salience  (a  measure  of  self-consciousness);  differentiation  (a  measure 

of  the  degree  to  which  self-concepts  have  been  developed  and  defined 

by  the  self);  potency  (a  measure  of  .self-adequacies) ;  integrity 

*        *  >**-*■ 

(a  measure  of  self-predictability) ;  insight  (a  measure  of  the  relation- 
ship  of  self-concepts  to  reality) ;  and  .self-acceptance  and  rejection  (mea-r 
siires"       the'  congruency  between  the  perceive4.  self  and  the  ideal  self)* 
Profiles  constructed  from  the  scores  on  these  dimensions  produced  widely 
differing  descriptions  of  teacher  styles  and  suggested  that  teachers  ; 
differ  in  their  affect  on  pupil  self-image.    To  test  the  second  hypothesis 
the  junior  level  teachers  and  their  pupils,  were  continued  into  the 
next  experimental  phase.    Teacher  A  of  this  pair  was  considered  by  the 
experiaienter  to  have  an  attitude  toward  pupils  and  a  teaching  style 
that  "contributed  toward  positive  self-image  development  in  pupils. 
Using  the  results  of  the  teacher/ s  own  ratings  of  each  pupil  and 
the  results  of  self-rating  by  e^ch  pupil  on  the  three  "self-concept 
categories,  the  teacher  set  individual  self-image  improvement  goals 
for  each  pupil  and  planned  methods  of  academic  instruction  to  incorporate 
the  necessary  ever>ts  for  these  goals.    Goals  for  the  other  se^<;  included 
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letting  pupils  see  /themselves  as  planning,  purposeful,  discriminating 
individuals  with..responsibilities  for  self-monitoring  and  self-'* 
evalxiating  on  task  achievement,    Fe*edback  from  the  teacher  avoided     ^  r 
the. use  of  whole  comments  such  as  '^good"  or  "wrong"  and  aided  the  •  ' 
pupils,*  diff  erentfiation  processes  by  giving  more  detailed  observations  - 
and  judgments  on  pupil  performance.    The  Ideal  Self  goal  was  to 
encourage  pupils  to  acquire  realistic  and  suitable  levels  of • aspiratioriV 
and  the  "Known"  .self  goal  was  to  encourage  pupils  toward  self-acceptance^ 
through  their  successes  and  through"  the  teacher *s  appreciatio^a  of  eacH  i 
pupil  and  careful  attendance  to  each  pupil's  status*  peeds,  \  Teacher  B 
and  his  class  were  used  as  controls*    Each  class  was  appr.oxim^ite  in  size, 
(29  pupils  in  group  A,  31  pupils  in  g^oup -B^.  with  group  members  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes)  and  matched  for  age,.  IQ,  and  socio- 
ecpriomic  statua^    The  ezsperimental  teaching  period  lasted  12  weeks.  The 
results  of  the  posttesting  indicated  highly  significant  differences.be- 
tween  the* experimental  and  control  groups  on  measures  cf  differentiation 

.  i      '  ■  "... 

and  certainty.    The  measure  of  differentiation  represented  the  ability  to 

assess  the  self  in  more*  relative  and  less  absolute  ^terms ,  moving  toward,  a 

middle  range,  awav^ from  extreme  judgments.    The  measure  of  certainty ' in- 
»  .  .         -  »  • 

dicated  a  move  toward  more. self-knowledge,  altering  the  pretest  scoring      *  ^ 
from  "not  sure"  toward. more  certainty  abcjtit  the  ''boundaries"  of  the  self. 
The  experimenter  interpreted  these  tesults  as  indicating  a  gain  in  psy<^io- 
logical  security  for  the  experimental  pupils.    Chadwick  (1967)  made  a  * 
•similar  study  with  three  classes  of  12-  to.  i3-year-old  girls  from  .working 
class  homes  and  with  teachers  who  had  been  trained  to  use  positive  commenting 
behavior.    He  found  some  significant  differences'  between  the  control  and 


•■■/•.•• 

experimental  groups  on  these  same  two  dimensions  of  certainty  and  dif-  s 

ferentiatipn*    Chadw^ick  commented  •tht't  differentiation  also  appeared  ^ 

to  be  curvilinearly  related  to  pupil  cognitive  ability.    From  this  / 

study  the  investigation  also  found  that  the  affective  areas  of  greatest 

importance  to  the  -pupil  subjects  were  those  of  acceptance,  values,    '  3 

and  phys-ical  appearance.    In  botji  the  Staines 'and  Ch^dwick  studies,. 

the. 'differences  between  experimental  and  control  groups  inferred  from 

the  psychological  measures  did  not  eoctend^to  differences  in  academic 

perfonaajice  measured  by  academic  gains. 

Griggs,  and  Bonney  (1970)-  reported  the  results  of  teaching  the 

dynamics  of^  behavior  to  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  pupils \in  two  s*outh~ 

western,  suburban  communities.    Pupils. of  .these  two  communities  were 

randomly  assigned  to  control,  of  experimental  groups  .with  combined  totals 

of  232  experimental  subjects  and  210  controls.    Socloine trie  measures 

and  a  measure*  of  perceived  self-ideal 'self  were  used  to  test  6|ie  hy- 

potheses  that  pupils  taught  causes  for  behavior 'would  be  more  accepting' 

of  each  of  her,  and  that  they  would  develop  a  greater 'congruency  between-" 

perceived  self  and  selfr-ideal.  -  Pretexts  were-given  to  all  subjects. 

.  .  J 

'at  thd  start  .of  the  investigation  and  posttests  were  given  after  four 

months  of  experimental  treatment.    The  program  curriculm  materials 

consisted  of  a  ""six-volume  set -of  paperback  booklets  used  in  conjunction 

.wfth  discussion,  role-play,  and  story  completion  techniques #  Tlie 

results  of  final  testing  indicated  that  .pupils-in-the  experimental 

groups  had  made  significant  gains  on  '^frieridship"  measures,  while    ,  ^ 

the  control  group  had  made  small,  but  insignificant,  gains  on  this' 
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same  dimension.    Differences  between  control  and  experimental  groups . 
reache^  significance  for,  the  experimental  group  in  only-  one  of  the 
two  sample  communities,  althougH  the  increase  in.  scores  was  in*  the 
correct  direction  for  the. other  experimental  group.    The  authors  sug- 
gested  that  the  ^increase  in  congmency  would  probably  haVfe  reached, 
significance  for  the  second  experimental  group  if  the  program  had  con- 
tinued  for 'a  longer  peri6d  of  tiime,  *  •      ^  •   ,  , 

Lister  and  Ohlsen  (1962)  gave  test'  interpretations  to  students 
in  grades  five,  seven,  nine,  and  eleven  and  reporte'd  that  this  treat- 
ment  appeared  to  improve  pupil  self-understanding  and  increase^tKe 
congriiency  between  their  self-estimates ^and  test-estimates.    In  an 
article '^re fleeting  on  this  study,  Ohisen  (-1965)  offered  six  suggestions 
*  to  teachers  for  giving  feedback  to  pupils:     (<Ij  Let -pupils  know  that  ' 
you  know  something  about  them  and  that^ybu  desire  to  understand  them 
better.    Acquaint  .pupils  with  th^^esources  the  school  has  to  help  them 
un'derstand  themselves,  their  p.eers,  and  the;J.r  environment;  .  (2)' Inform' 
pupils  of  sources  of  information  and  give  them 'an  jDpportunity  to  react 
tQ  what  they  learn;  (3)  Use  only  resources  which  you  are  qualified  to  ^ 
use;  (4)  Have  more  respect  for  'the  self-perdeption  of  pupils  and  encour 
age  them  to  assess  themselves  by  helping  them  to  identify. and  work 
through  problems  of  self-understandiijg  and  feelings;  (5)  Be  sensitive 
to  cues  that  a.  pupil  does  not  understand  your\  feedback,  or  that  the 
pupil  is_ refusing  to  accept  the  feedback;  and  (6)  Watch  your  own.subjec 
•tivity  and*  try  not  to  let  it  influence  your  interpretation  of  objective 
data.  .       '  .  *  ■ 
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The  results  of  all  these  stiidies  appear  to  be  fairly  forthright  • 
and 'indicate -that  teachers  are  in  a  position- cp  help  pupils  iaprove 

theiY^el^-ixiag^^i3y-attending~ta--seif-^eon   ~ 

classroom  procedures  or  by  implementing  supplemental  curriculum 
materiais^hicH^Tjicre^     self-awareness»  ,  •        .  • 

Teacher . Behavior*  and  Pupil ^Self-Confidence 

The  term  *'self-conf idence,"-  like  the  term  "anxfiety,"  can  ibe  used 

to  describe  a  generalized  behavioral  trait  or  a  psychological,  state 

referenced  to  a  s^Secif ic  relationship  or  performance  o£  an  individual. 

Confidence  in  the  seTf  is  based  upon  valuing  the  self,  and  although - 

the  source  of  self-valuing  can  be  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  psychological 

self-constructs,  self-confidence  is  observable  tq  others  only  through 

the  behavior  of  the  Performing  Self.    As  a  part  of  the  Self-image, 

however,  self-confidence  is  a  product  of.  self —perception  and  not  the 

product  of  objective  obserT/ation.    Sel^-conf idence  will  only  develop 
»  '  ,  ^ 

when  relationships  and  performances  are  perceived  by  the;  self  and 
accepted,  valued,  and  considered  successful.  ^ 

All  of  t*he  psychological  self-constructs '"can  become,  in  the 
processes  of  formation  and  refoinnation,  the  sources  of  self-confidence. 
:  The  Bodily  Self  can  provide  self-confidence,  through  valuing  of 
physiological  attributes,  the  mental  processes,  talents,  aptitudes, 
physical  appearance,  sex,  race,  or  any  other  physiologically  based 
abilities  that  aire  perceived  by  the  self  as  valuable.      Other  self- 
concepts  can  become" sources  of  self -confidence  through  family  and 
group  identity , and  af f ixiatiori,  by  ascribed'or  acquired  esteem  and 
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status,  and  from  the  cpmpetency  and-  positive  impact  of  the  Performing 
S.elf .  The  confidence  placed  in  any  one  of  these  self-concepts  can  be 
inferred  from  the  characteristic  coping  style  of  the  Performing  Self-* 
and  fr^om  other  behavioral  dimensions  related  to  self -valuing,  such  as 

'  '•  ■     ■  •.     '  I 

indications  of  interpersonal  trust  or  mistrust,,  tisk  taking  Qrs.  safety^  - 
seeking, .participation  or  withdrawal,  and  Independence  or  dependence. 

As  a'behavioral  dimension 5  self-fconfidence^is  q$ually  represen-- ' 
ted  on  a  bi-'pol^^r  continuum*  that  extends  from' an  apparent  absence  of  \ 
self-confidence  to  an  unrealistic  or  exaggerated  presence  of  confidence 
in  the  self.    But  where  self-confidence  is  uSed  as  a  variable^j  c-are  and 
caution  must  be  'exercised  in  collecting  and  interpreting  the  dat^. 
Data  for  ascertaining  self-confidence  are  subject  to  ^11  the  obfuscations 
of  other  self-represented  and  reported  data,  and -the  Interpretation  "'is 
subject  to  all  the  confounds  that  plague-. our  attempts  to'  objectively 
measure  the  products  of  self-perception/  To  obtain  Such  measures  we  ' 
must  >eit her  rely  on  the  self-reporting  of  the  ^ubj.ect,.  or  we' can  attempt 
to  interpret  the  d4screpancy  between  the  subject *s  potential  and  perfor- 
mance, fin  either  case,  we  are  left  the  difficult  task  of  iaterpretation 
and  the  biwjes  of  our  own  subjectivity.   .Interpretation  requires-  judg- 
ments,  and  judgments  require  criteria,  and  as  Miller  (4970)\ and' Bronfen- 
brenner  (1970)  Jia^i^e  pointed,  out  in  their  critiques  of  an  ^impressive 
researchv Study  reported  by  SLegelman,  51ock,  Block,  and  yon  der  Lippe 
(1970),  experimenters  c^an  be  blind  to* cultural,  epochal,  and  methbdolog- 
icdl  biases^ that  reduce  the  assumed  gerieralizability  of  tVeir* findings. 
In  the  study  as  reported  Sy  Siegelman 'et:  al.,  the  data  were  analyzed 
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for  the  antecedents  mutual  to  the  parental  ♦pracftices  in  .the  homes  of 
subjects' who  were  judged  to  have'  ^'optimal  psychq logical' adjustment  in 

adulthood."    The  antecedents  determined  from*  this  study  indicated  that  * 

'    /         \  • 
the  successfi;lly-  adjusted  sub j ects- came  from  healthy,  democratic,  value- 

oriented  homes  with  cognitively  competent  and  integrated  mQth€5r,s  and 

non-neurotic  mothers  or  fathers*    'The  criterion  for  "optimal  adjust- 

ment"  had^betsn  established  by  an  absolute  ideal  derived  f rom  ,the  cond'e'n- 

sus  of -professional  judges,  and  the  data  were  generated  by  the  ratings'* 

of  professipnals  on  items  selected  by.  pro'fessionals.    The  value  structure 

behind  the  criterion  emerges  as  bne  biase*d  in  favor  of  the  middle  cjass 

and,  in  Millar's  opinion,  even  more  precisely  in  favor  of  the  bureati- 

cratic  membetis  of  the  middle- class  social  ^system.    Miller  concluded  his' 

critique  of  the *Siegelman  et  al.,  study  with  a  caution  against  defining 

the  individual  by  an  absolute  ide^l  unrelated  to  the  Individual's  sex,- 

generation,  epoch,  and"  cultu^e^^  and  Bronf enbrenner"* cautipned  against 

equating  clinical  judgmfetits  with"  objective  reality'.    In  our  opinion, 

both  of  these  authors  have  made  highly  relevant  critical  cc^ntributions 

that  should  be  heeded  by  all  researchers  investigating  .self -^.conce^t   .  . 

.  .  •/.        ■  _ . .       ...  ,  f.    \  ■ 

development  and  particularly  in  research  examining  the  influence  of 

/■■'.-  \  ■ 

teacher  behavior  and  school  environments^  on  the  development  of,  individual 

pupils  or  groups  of  pupils.    Wlien  Baumrind  (19750  compared  the \ef Sects'  of 

/  1  •  '        •      •    '  \ 

PatJtern  VIII,  Authpritarian-Rejecting,  black  parents  with  those\of  white 

parents  in  the  same  classification,  her  major  conclusion  was  th^t,  while 

black  i^arents  were  considered  authprit^rian^by  white  norms,  tunlil^e  the^ir 

white  counterparts,  they  produced  girls  who  were  the  most  seif-assertive 


and  indepeftdent  in  the  study ♦  It  was  suggested  by  the  author  that  the 
"authoritarian  syndrome"  produced  diverse  ef f ects^ln^White  3nd~'biLaxrlr-~ 


giris  because  black  glrlsjperdefved  the  parental  behavior  not  as^ rejec- 
ting, •but  a^^ufturant  and  care-taking.    The  author  comments  further, 
hpwe^ver,  that  while  these  black  girls  could  be  considered  competent  by 
virtue  of  their  independence,  they  were  not  necessarily  competent  by 
measures  of  social  responsibility  since  they  were  both  "domineering'* 
with  peers  and  "resistive"  with  adults.    The  mother  models  of  these  .black 
girls  were  described  in  their  own  soci^al  milieu,  as  having  an  "equalitarian 
relationship."  with  the  fathers"  and  an  active  role  in  decision  making,  ^ 
factors  which -the  author  considered  as  comprising  crucial,  differerfces  .be- 
tween  the  whine  authoritarian  family  and  thS  black. authoritar-ian  home. 

The  question  as  to  whether  these  black  girls  would  be  socially  ^responsible^ 

^  *  **  *  J^*      "  ^ 

in  their  own  social  milieu  is  unanswered,  but  the  investigator/ s  interpret- 
atiori  of  'the  behavior  of.  these  preschool  black  girls,  which  could  be  de- 
scribed *as^reflecting  a  measure  of  self-confidence,  emphasizes  the  tole 
of  culturally  biased  value  judgments  in  altering  the  nature  of  psychologi- 
cal  experiences  from  one  cultural  setting  to  "another  aud^  the  subsequent 
influence  such  alterations. may  have  upon  the  self-concept  development  of 
t;^'6se/ individuals  caught  between  two,  value  systems, 

Payne,  and  Dunn  (1970)  examined  thev effect  of  a  group  guidance  program 
upon  the-self-concqpts  of  three  cultural  groups,  I^ites,  Blacks,  and 
Mexican-Anferic^ns^    The,  subjects  for  this  study  were  randomly  selected 
from  the  fourth-" and  fifth-grade  population  of  a  large  consolidated  school 
in  the  Southwest.    Experimental  subjects  were  divided  into  three .subgroups 
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of  apbrbxiraately  10  pupils  each  and  w^re  eiven  18  sessions  of  group 
guidance  activities  binder  an  assigned  school  counselor  for  50  minute's     ^  , 
a  week.    In  all,  45  pupils  took  part  in  this  study,  Hth  6  white,-  3 
black  and  6  Mexican-American  subjects  assigned  to  the  control  group 
A  .self-concept- instrument  requiring  i:espondents  to  characterize  them--    '  , 
•selves  on  14  bipolar  dimensions  with  4  specif ic-  referents  of  the  child  - 
as  perceivd*d  by  himself,  as  he  thiiiks  he  is  perceived  by -his  mother,,  as- 
he  thinks  he  is  perceived  by  his  teapher,  and  as  he/t;hinks  he  is  per- 

ceived  by  his  peers  was  administered  to  all  subjects  for/ comparison  of 

*  .         .  /  ^    "        ■         '  * 

'pre-  and  postt^st  scores*    From  these  four  referent  categories,  two  addi- 
tional stores  were  obtained.    A  score  £pr  Self  as  Subject  was  obtained 
from  tl)e.  single  referent  of  .self  as  perceived  by  self/,  and  a  score  of  < 
Self  as  Object  was  derived. from  the  suimn^d  scores  ol/'the  other  thje^^  refy 
^rent  categories.    Differences  between  control  arid /experimental 'subjects  ^ 
oa  the  pretest  are  rather  ambiguously  described,  making  it:  unclear 

whether  the  differences  reported  gre  those  between*  control  and  experiment 

■  '        •       • . 

tal  groups,  or  within  grpups  and  between  racial  gi:oups#    The  results  of 

ft        »  ^> 
pre-  and  posttesting  arfe  reported  as  the  mean  differences  and  the  sum  of 

the  square  differences  for  each  racial  group.    The  results  indicated  that 

the  Self  as  Subject  scores  of  the  \^hite  and  Msxican-American  experimental 

groups  improved,  in  the  posttest,  but  there  j/.as  no  difference  •between  the 

pre-  and  posttest  scores'of  the  experimental  black  group.^  Mexican-Ameri-. 

cans  in  the  experimental  group  showed  favorable  changes  in  postt^est  scores 


on  the.  Self  *  Mother,  and  Teacher  categories,  b'ut  posttest  means  w6re  lower 
on  the' referent  ^*Peer/'    Mexican-American  control  subjects 'showed  improve- 


ment  in  posttest  means  on  all  referents    except  the  category     , , 

■         '  '  V  .    '  ' 

'iMother.^'    Why  were  the  Mexican-American  experimental  subjects  able  '  • 

to  describe  themselves  more  favorably  on  posttesj:  referents 

to  Self,  T^a(?her,  and. Mother,  but  not  tc?  Peer?    One  pussibility  is    "  . 

that,  on 'the  pretest  measures  the  Peers  in  reference  vere*^  those,  of  their 

own  ethnic  group,  and  on  posttest  measures  the  referent  group  m^^y  have 

*  been  the     .ers  assembled  in  their  sessions  which  included  members  of^ 

•  • 

the  white  and  black  groups.-   Another  possibility  is  that  they  may 

"have  been  able  to  reinterpret  their  relationships  and  perceptions  in  , 

accordance  with  the  value  system  expressed  in  the  treatm'ent  sessions 

•  ■*  ^    ^  "  '  '        *  ' 

and  the  terminology  learned  in  session  discissions  when  dealing  wi^h  ^ 
;    '     .  .  ^  ' 

•^the  referents  "Self J'Teacher,*'  and 'iMofeher,"  but  tHeir  position  with 


their  own  ethnic  peers  may  have*been  realistically  altered  'by  their 

membership  in^he  experimental  group.    The  Slack  experimental  subjects  ^ 

shdwed^  favorable  changes  In  all  but  the  Se^f  category,  wher6  no  qhange 

from,  pre-  to  posttest  is  indicated     The  black,  control  subjects  showed 

favorable  change  in  each  category  and  excelled  over  the  expefimental 

♦ 

group  on  mean  differences  firqm  pre-  to  posttest  *in  every  category  - 
r.  but  that  of  ^*>iother."    The  investigators  interpret  the  ^gh  mean 
scores  of  these^ control  subjects  as  ."defensive"  reporting*  on  the 
"Teacher"  and  "Peer"  referents,  adding  the  comment  that ^all ^gther 
'respoiisfis  given  were  typical  of  thosej,responses  madfe  b^  the  remainder 
of.  the  population.    The  experimental  white^  subjects  indicated 
favor,able  change  in  all  categories,    the  white  control  subjects 
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excei)t:ion  of  the  category  "Pee^s-,"  w^ich  we  have  already  discussed, 

'    .  .       •  ' 

The  question  that  occurs  to  uff'is  one  t-hat  refers  to  a  possible*  language 

diffi-cuity.  Since  this  study  took  place  in  an  area  of  our  country  where 

Mexican- American  pupils  retain  strong  language  and  cultural  ties  with  ^ 

.  '  '  .  .  . 

their 'Mexican  heritage the  possibil-ity  .exists  that  the  instrument* 

used  to  measure  self-bonce^t  may-j^not  have  the  same- validity  or  reliability 
when  used  with-  a  bxlingual  population  as  it  has  w:ith  mx^nolingual        ,  -\ 
populations*.  If  we  consider  again  the  interpretation  of  the  investi- 
gators that  the  black  control  subjects  w^re'giving  "defensive"  responses, 
to  test  items,  the  possibility  exists  that  all  Mexican-^American  ,subjects, 

and  particularly  those  who^were  given  an  accentuated  encounter  with 

'  ^  ^  ^  .  ■     ,  '  • 

the  dominant  cultufje,  may  h^ve  resorted  to  more  positive  self-reporting* 

If,  in  thfe  course  of  the  guidance  session,  these  subjects  were  able  • 

•.  .  -  .    .  -I  •  .  :  . 

to>  perceive  that  the  dominant  culture  valued  positive  self-perception  and 

expected  mothers  and  teachers  to  take  positive  and  accepting  attitudes 
•     •  •  *  ' 

foward  children,  these  acquired  responses  might  be  ob^j^igingiy^re tunned 


to  their  purveyors.    But  the  peer  group^  exgerietite  might  well  have' 
*bfeen  one  that  denied  the  verbal  exrJfession  of  mutual  acceptance  and  . 
valuing  and  the  percep.t±6n  of  the  group  experience  may  have.bfeen  mCire 


.realisticaXi/teported.    Without  a  detailed  description  of  the  contents 
jof^he  guidance  program,  we;  can  only  speculate  that  the  program  migh^ 
have  been  focused  upon  the  Mexican-American  pupils  in*  the  experimental 
•  groups  and- resulted  in  the  exceptional  gaj.n?  for  these  subjects  without 
e:ttending  its  effects  to  the  other  members  ♦    If  this  were  indeed  the 
case,,  ajid  some  observational," data  were,  also  colJLec^ed,*  then  we^mlglit 


find  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  enhancing  the  perceived  value 
of  thp  self  by  enhancing  the  perceived  valuing  of.  the  self  by  others 
favorably  alters  the  self-^concept  as  evidenced  by  increased  selr- 
'confidence  in  interpersonal  relationships'  and  task  performance. 

^Qther  stilly  of  feeing,  both  similarities  and  contrasts  to  nne  ^ 
study  cited  above  was  reported  by  Landry,  Schilson    and  Pardew  (1974). 
The  sample  population  for  this-  study  consisted  of  34  experimental' 
.and  18*  control  subjects,  4-' years  of  age,  enrolled  in  a  preschool 
•  prpgram.  situated 'at  a  military  installation  in  the  Northwest,,  All 
subjects -were  children  of  military  personnel  and  represented  ai  diyerse 
ethnic  group  membership,  but  all  subjects yfeould  be  classified 
aocioeconomically  as  members  of  the  middle-clasts,    TJie  experimental.  ^ 

subjects  were  randomly  selected  from  this*  population  for  treatmentT 

•      ^  -         -  *  -     .  .   *\  ^  - 

>' 

The  treatmentT  c'olT§is>t:^d^^of     program  focused  on  th,e  enhancethent  of^ 
the  physical  self,  ^intellectuaT^'Seif^^    emotional  self , -and' the 
social  self  through  guided  activi^ties  in  33^^ions  covering  an 
11-week  period*   ^Participants  were  given  individually^axim4nistered 
tests  of  self^concept  referenc.ed  to  the  four  categories  of  Self^ 
perceived  by  self,  as  the  child  thinks  he  Is  perceived  by  the  ^ 
mother,  b;f-the  teacher,  and  by  his  peers,  and  to  14  value  dimen- 
sions of  social  experiences  appropriate  for  this  age* group.  In 
addition,  teachers  rated  each  pupil,-  creating  a  profile  referenced  to 
6  specific  dimensions:*    (1)  awareness  of  self,  (2)^  self-confidence 
.  indicated  by  response  tp-new  and  challepging  situations. 


(3)  interpersonal  comprehension  measured  by  the  cihild's  under- 
Standing  of  his  impact  on  ^others,'  (4)  sensitivity  to  others/  *(5) 
coping  ability,  and  (6)  tolerance,  indicated' by  the  child^s  ' 
ability  to  accept  individual  differences;  'The  results  compared 
gains  from  pre^  to  postt.est  scores  for  experimental  and*  control 
subjects,  and  the  authors  indicated 'that  the' experimental  s.ubjects 
showed  si^gni^canf  "gains  on  self-concept  scales  of  sociability,  - 
less,  fear  of  things,  sharing,  a  concept  of  self-as-subject,  and 
total  se]^f-cgncept.    Changes  from  pre-  to  posttest  scores  for  each 
group  indicated  that  the  control  group  had  changed  significantly, 
only  on  the  teacher-rated  dimension  of  awareness  of  'self  The 
experimental  group  had  made  significant- ^changes^~ on  11  of  the  self- 
concept  and  values  scales  and  on  3  of  the  teacher-rated  dimension^: 
awareness  of-self,  self-confidence,  and 'sensitivity "to  others.  The 
authors  cou\:luded  that  tae  ^afns^for  the  experimental  group  were 
attributable  to»the  guidance  program  arid  reported'* their  subjective 
observation  that  the  children  in  the  experimental  program  had 
shown  increasing  and  deepening* responses- .and  expressions  o&^feel- 
^ings,  more  commitpient  to  each  other,  and  an  improvement  in  listening 
skills  through  the  rules  invoked  for  discussions.    The  children^ 
ad  also  appeare^d  to  develop  an  understanding  of  cause  and       '  ;^ 
ffect  relationships.    These  are  the  observations  of  the  experimenters 
bit  while  the  teacher  ratings  indicated'  gains  for  the  experim'ental 
subjects  on  their  pre-  to.posttest  ratings/  teachers  did  -not  appear  • 
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to  find,  significant  differences  'iiT'lEhe^haviors  of  the)control  and 
experimental  groups.    Do  the  ,'ChildrOT  actually  evidence  less  fear 
,    ♦   .of  things  and  people  as-a-rjesuj.-^' of  the-^  guidance  program  or  do  they 

"  learn  that  things  and  people  should  not  be  feared,  ^nd  report  this  : 
—  acquired  value?    Do  they  1^4ru  to  share  or  dp.  .they  leam^thati  sharing 
is  approved"  by  adults?'  Ay4  they  able  to  .repot f  more  perceptively 
about  each'  others*  feelings  or  do  they  learn  that  they  should  be 

^ considerate  of  others 'feelings?  Several  of  the  variables  included  in 

■      "  .  •  '  \  ' 

^  this -study  would  l^Ud  themselves  to  more  objective  measurement  and 

.    would  permit  more  of*  the-  data  to  be  generated  from  "objective  reality** 

rather  than  derived  from  clinical  or  prof-essional  judgment. 

*  _l^-~Bishop^.andn  Beckman^  (1971).  reported  .a  study'  far  more  limited  Tn 

,  purpose  and-^ound  that  the  dge^  of  subjects  and  the  ambiguity  of 

assigned  CaskiS,  contributed  to  the  degree  of  conforming  and_confident 

'  behavior  exhibited  by , children.'   /Subjects,  both  male  and  female  from 

the  lower  middle-class  and  including  f oar. ethnic  groups,  in^ grades  2 

chrough- 6  were  tested  in  experimfental  situations  where  they  were. 

subjected  to  peer  group  pressure  to  conform  in  their  estimates  of  the 

length  of  a  line  segment.    Witti  jregard  to-  the  effects  on  self-Im^ge,  , 

•     /  .  I  .  ' 

Che  authors  also  hypothesized"  tliat  confidence  in  one's  own  judgment. 

'j  ■      .  •  , 

is  affected  by  variation  in  taslf  ambiguity.    In  this  stxidy,  the  confi- 

■dence  of  .the  individual  subjeccjin  his  ability  to  estimate  the  lengt-h 

of  a  line  did  increase  with  gr^'de' level  and  experience.    If  -conformiftg 
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behavior  were  motivated  by  the  need  for  social  approval,  the  behavior 
would  not  vary  with "the  ambiguity  of  the  task,  but  would  remain  ton- 
sistent  with  the^need  to  conform  for  approval.  '  This  would  indicate 
that  tests  of  self-conf ideace  may  be  more- objectively  interpretable^ 
if  they  aire  based  on  the  observed  level  of  performance  which  has  been 
achieved  without,  applied,,  social  pressure.    Measures  of  performance 
under  the^e  conditions  should  then  be.^followed  by  measurement  of per- 
formance  on  the  same  or  similar  tasks  attempted  under  applied  social 
p*ressute  in  order  to  identify  differences  in. confidence  and  conformity. 

Efforts  to  heLp  children  acquif e"sel^-confidenae_j?.itWn  Jt^ 
room  situation  appear  to  be  successful,  at  least  at  the  self- reporting 
leve^L.  -  There  is  a  serious  question,  however,  whether  the  valuies  and, 
self-cpncepts  selected  for  test  items  actually  tap  t,he  values  and'' 
self-coricep-ts  of  the  target  populations.    Theoretically,  -  if  we  could 
first  assess  wherd  and^'how  a  child  desires~to  achieve,  measure  a  level 
of  self-confidence  from  the  subject's 'estimate  df  his  ability  and 
performance,  pVoyide  the  information  and't^e  experiences  directed  . 
toward  the  subject's  gqalsj,  and  repeat*  the  self-dva:luation  measure,, 
theoretically,  we  might  successfully  alter  self-concepjps  by  enhanc- 
ing self-confidence.    The  .Performing  Self  is  the  self-construct  most 
often  observed  by  teachers  in  the  classroom.    But  the  Perfo^ing  * 
Self  is  the  product  of  subjective- evaluation  by  the  self  and  the  ^ 
concerns  -of  the  self  are  better  indices  of  the  operating  v^lufes  than 
objectively  ascertained  "needs"  of  the  individual.  '  Teachers  who 


address  the  needs  of  their  pupils  without  regard  for  pupil 

.    '  '  •  ^ 

concerns  are  addressing  their  own  concerns,  *and  may,  with  their 

pupils*',  help,  enhance  thair  own' sel'f -confidence.    To  build  self-=-  . 

confidence  in  pupils ,  the  peachef  must  help  children  succeed  where 

they  are  concerned  with  succeeding  and  offer  the  psychological  ^ 

.experiences  to  thefr  pupils  that  have  both  the  affect  and;  the 

information  for  improving  their  self-image  through  incye'ased 

*  I 

self-confidence.  *  '  ^  ,  * 

Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Behavior  Modification  c 

*  Pupils  who  "emit"  disruptive  behaviors,  who  seemitigly  will. not 

  ^   \ 

and  do  no t~dir^cl~l:hreir-behaviors^  toward  performing  the  tasks:  and  ' 

*  •  a  * 

achieving  the  goals  of  Che  educational  system,  and  teachers  who  cannot 

successfully  cope  with  pupils*  disruptive  or , unproductive  behavior 

have,,  to  ct§:te,  been- the  major  siubjects  for  research  on  behavior  - 

modification  in  the  classroom.    A  program  of  behavior  modification^  , 

is*  designed  to  change  specific  behaviors -of  the  Performing  Self.  The 

focus  of  such  programs  is  directed  toward  the  manifestatio.n-of  the 

beha^/ior  rather  than  the  purpose  or  reason  for  the  behavior/  To 

•dhange  a,  target  behavior,  the  response  or  reflection  of  the  behavior 

is  changed  when  and  where  the  behavior  occurs.  .In  some  designs  for 

V-  behavior  modification  an  aversive  or  punishing  response  is  made  in 

order  to  extinguish  of  d^ecrease  the  incidence  of  the  target  behavior. 

In  other  programs  a  desired  behavior  is  p\5sitively  reflected  and 

rewarded  in  order  to  ijicrease  its  incidence  and,wh€in 'aiipropriate,  the. 


reward  of  desired  behavior  is  combined  with  an  ignoring  or  neutral  ^ 
response  to 'an  undesired,. behavior  to  promote. a  change  to  the  desited 
behavior.    The  cognitive  process  ,±s  predominantly  one  of  association, 
wherein,  undesired  behaviors  are  associated  ^ith  noxious  or  JLnef  f ective 
consequences  ahd  desiyed  behaviors  are  associated  with'  reward  and 
effective  consequences.    The^  initial  locus  of  control  in  a  program 
for  behavior  modification  is  external.    The  external  control  perfonas 
•4:he  functions  of  the  significant  other  monitoring^ the  behavior  and 
administering  the  reward  or  punishment.    A  designed  program  of  behavipr 
modification,  however,  ..offers  a  restructured  behavioral  dialogue  in 

Am 

which  the  performance  of  the  significanC  other  or  modifj'ing  agent  ^ 
provides,  an.  objectively  de'ter^iAed'conscancy  and  consistency  with  a 
cl6ar  and  unambiguous  inteifjpretatioa  of  the  target,  behavior  communi-:', 
cated  by  the* systOT  of  rewarding  or  unrewarding  responses.    The  value 
.system  of  the  dlient.  md^  be  ^r elated  to  the  reward  system  invoked  as 
.  an  incentive  for  be^a|^^2^ral  change,  an  incentive  that  is  jpormally 
provided  in  the  natural  behavioral  dialo:gue  by  the  developing 
self     value  of  the  significant  other  and  the  rewards  of  approval 
or  positive  self-impact  on  the  environment.^  As  an  incentive,  the 
reward  system  rausi:  retain^^fts  valu6  for  -  the  client  until  a  new 
o<  revised  gbal-dir^cfed  behayioir.al  schema* has  been  adopted  arid 
the  previous  *'self-concept  has  been  altered*    If  the  reward 
system  does  not  remain  valued  or^if  it  is  withdraxm  before  the 


^client  acquires  a  value  for, the  behavior  itself,  the  target  .   

behavior  may  only  briefly  be  modified  or  temporarily  adopted;  . 

A  dependency  relationship  between. the  client  and  the  reward  dispenser 
replicates  the  dependency  relationship  that  exists  between. the  .develop- 
ing  self  and  the  significant  others*    The  responsibility  of  the  *   *•   "  . 

reward 'or- punishment  dispenser,  like  that^.:of  the  significant  other, 
is  to  help  the  client  move  toward  self-monitbring'^^nd:  self -rewarding      ^  . 
through  the  acquisition  of  iriternaliz.ed  standards  of  behavior  and 
pefcxormancev    A  dependency,  either  dpon- the  reward  dispenser  or  the    •  ' 
external  reward  system,  thoi^gh  initially  desirable,  can  become  the  ^ 
source  of  unrealistic  ^expectations  of  others  and  the  self  •       *  ^ 
Behavior  modification  programs  are  f o'cus'ed"on>  the  manifestations  of  the  ^ 
target  beh'av'iqr  and  aot  on  discQver^.ng  the  psychological  origins  oi:  the  ^ 
behavior.    However,  the  Rrogram  must  a5^er\th6  subject's ^previous  constructs 
of  .the  behavior  and  his  perception  of  its  impadt  before 
the  behavior  .can  be  eliminated  from,  or  integrated  into,-  the  developing 
self's  behavioral  schema.  \  ^  ^         %  . 

Though  several  elements  of  planned  behavior  modification  progVams 
can  be  recognized  as  common  training'  behaviors,  the  application  of     '  ,  *  , 
these  behavior's  in  a  controlled  and  systematic  manner  riequires  committed  . 
time  and  specifi(ially  trained  skills*.  In  the"  r^esearch  studies  reported 
here,  the.  tseachers  involved  have  participated  in  the  behavior  modifi- 
cation  programs  under  the  supervison  or  direction  of  trained  professional 
.  people  or  have  themselves  been  trained  to  apply  the  necessary  sKill^. 
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Scott,  Burton',  and  Yarrow  (1967)  reported  the  application  of  a- 

behavior  modification  progr'am  in  the  natural  setting  of  a  preschQOl 
»  ^ 

situation.    The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  interacting  behaviors  of  a  four-year-old  boy  who  was. aggressive 
anci  antisocial*    The  investigators'  ^anal/sis  of  the  problem  situation 
indicated  that  the  child's  unacceptable  behavibr  received^more.consistent 

attention  *from  his  teacher  and  peers  than-'RlTsacceptable  behaviors.  • 

^^^^^  ' **  '  * 

Using  a  program  of^^£OBi.'t±^fe"j:einf orcement  from  an  adult  for  acceptable  "  * 
behavior,  the  child's  acceptable  behaviors  increased  while  the  unde-  » 
sirable  behaviors  decreased.    When  the  pre-existing^ condition  was^ 
brie-£^y  re-e'stabli^ed ,  the  child  again  increased^  his  unacceptable 
behavior.    The  child's  behavior  wa'Ss  recorded  by-  two  observers 

\  :   ^  '  -  "       .  -  ^  - 

'throughout  the  project.    Additional  data  was  gathered  by^  the 
.inves'tigatdra^with  regard  to  the  behavior  of  tlie  subject's  peers 
to  determine  the  influence  contributed  toward  the  process  of  luodi-  . 
fidation  Sy  their  uncontrolled  reinforcement  of  the  subject's 
-behavior.    There  was.,no  evidence  from  the  data  to  indicate  that  "the', 
modification  of  the  subject's  behavior  was  due  to  peer  reinforce-, 
ment,  but  a 'pattern  of  peer  responses  paralleled  the  experimental 
treatment  conditions.    Of  the  four  tre^atment  period^,  periods       --^jc  ^ 
two  and  four  were  used  for  positive  reinforcement,  and  during  y 
Iperiod  three,  the  pre-existing  conditions  were  reestablished. 
Durins  the  t-hird  period,  when  teachers  had  rensumed  their  regular 
tesponsibility  for  the  subject's  classroom  behavior,  the  peers  of 
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rthe\  subject  had  .continued  to  respond  positively  to  the  subject^s 
positive  acts*    The  boys  had  Initiated  more  interaction  with  the 

subject  and  had  received  stronger  positive  responses  from  the 
\    '  •   *  «    .  '  , 

\  * 

subjects  in  the  third  peri.od  than  had  been  recorded  fdr  the  other 

'    '  \  *  '  • 

three  treatment  periods.    The  investigators  concluded  that  the 

increased  \^ostive  interaction  and  reinforcement  from  his  male  peers 

"accounted If br  the  continuing  rise  in  the  positive  acts  o,f  the 

subject  during  period  three  when  positive  reinf orcetilent  from  the 

3dult  experimenter  had  been  withdrawn.     It  was  further  noted 

that  during  the  third  period  the?  girls  had  responded  to  the  . 

subject^s  negative'^ behaviors  with  increased  intensity,  squealing^ 

crying,  and  fighting  back.,.*  The  authors -sjuggested  that  this  may  have 

accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  subject^s  negative 'behaviors 

recorded  for -period  three  alon£.  with  the  Increased  positive  be- 

*"haviors.    Other  sex  differences  in  peer  responses  suggested  that 

the  boys  were  increasingly  discriminating  in  their  responses  to 

the  subject *s  behavior'.;    As  the  treatment. periods  progressed  the 

boys  decreased  their  positive  responses  to  the  subject negative- 

behavior  and  increased  their  positive  responses' to  positiye  behav- . 

lor .       -  ^  '  '  ' 

The  observations  mad,e  by  the  Investigators  In  discussing  the 

^  •  )  • 

reported  experiment  pfxer  interesting  possibilities  for  future 
behavior  inodxfitation  .studies  in  natural  settings.    Conditions  which  ' 
do  not  affect  the  principles  of  operant -conditioning  in  the  laboratory 
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situation  become  important  in  the  natural  situation,^  and  particu- 

larly  if.  th.e*  program  is  to  be  continued  over  an  extended  period 

of  time.^  tJithin  the  natural  setting  anS  over*  an  extended  period 

of  time,,  the  use  of  a  single  reinforcer  may  not  always  be 

effective  or  appropriate..    In  addition,  the  agent  must  be  alert 

^to  thfe  many  sources  and  combinations  bf  reinforcers  present  in 
»  ,  •  • 

the  natural 'Situation  over  whi^h  he  cannot  extend  control*  The 

Authors  suggested  that  identifying  these  sources  and  possible 

combinations  prior  to  instituting  the  program  of  reinforcement 

could  increase  the  degree    of  control  possible^/  It  was, also  noted 

that  in  this  particular  study  the  increased  peer  interaction 

exposed  the  subject's  lack  of  social  skills  and' the  investigators 

suggested  that  there  could  be  a 'potential  xianger  in  concentrating 

upon  one  aspect  of  a  child's .behavUor  without  offering  him  help 

in  learning  more  adequate  and  needed  skills.     In  the  natural  set- 

tirig,  behaviors  modified  under  programraed  reinforcement  mjay  not 

persist  if  continue.d  reinforcement  is  not  found  after  the  program 

is  discontinued..    Modification  of  an  interacting  social  behavior 

i 

depends  not  ortly  on  modi/ying  the  target  behavior,  but  on  changing 
Ghej-pre-set  responses  of  others  toward  the  subject's  beba^or-* 

An  eleven-year-old  boy  was  the  subject  of  another  successful 
behavior  modif icatioti  procedul:<a  reported  by  Coleinari  (1973).  The 
investigator  developed  a  procedure  for  establishing  control  of  three 
target  behaviors  under  natural  classroom  situations.    The  program 
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was  implemented  wit.hout  the- assistance  of  trained  observers  or  projecfc-  - 
funding  and  involved  the  participation  of  teachers  and  parents,  unso- 
phisticated in  their  knowlecjge  of  behavior  modification.    The  subject 
was  a  large,  heavy,  fifth-grade  pupil  whose  behavior  had  been  reported 

by  all  of 'his  teachers  as  disruptive,  aggressive,  and  unmanageable. 

* 

He  walked  about  and  in  and  out  of  his  classrooms  at  his  pleasure,  and 
when  he  was  sent  for  retention  in  |a  punishing  room,  he  walked  out  of 
that  room  with  equal  aplomb.    .Since  the  subject  had  the*  same  teacher 
for  both  math  and»  reading' during  the  experlinental  period,  and  since 
the  periods  for  these  two  courses  .remained  constant  throughout 
the  experimental  period,  the  situational  analysis  wa^  done  during, 

*     '  -  .         ^  .  ^  ^  .  ^^^^  -  . 

these^  two  classes  and  three  target  behaviors  were  identified  for 

.the  behavior  modification  program.    The  desired  b.ehavior  was  identified 

as .  "working"  and  was  defined^  in  terms  of  task-achieving  behavior^s  for 

both  math  and,  reading.    The  two  undesirable  target  behaviors  ^w^re  - 

identified  as  ''talking  ^loud"  under  defined  conditions  and  "out-of-seat , 

again  ciefined  by  conditions!  .A  teacher  aide  was  trailied  as  an'obser^er- 

recorder  and  interrater  reliability  was  established  between  the  teacher 

aide  and  the  experimenter^  in  a  pre-program  observation  period.  After 

Baseline  behaviors  w.ere  tabula'ted  and  the  subject  was  introduced  to 

the  procedure^  a  schedule  .for  reinforcement  in  which  the  subject  was 

\  *  »  *  ■  * 

awarded  points  for  positive* behavior  at  stated  intervals  was  instituted. 

The  paints  gained  were  redeemable  in' prizes  worth  approximately  50o 

each.    In  the  firs?  phase  of  the  program,  the  Qlagsroom  teacher  recorded 


the  point  gain  on*  the  blackboard  on  signal  'from  the  observer  at  the 

Stated  intervals.*   Later  on  in  the  program  a  scoring  system  requiring  the 

/  '       .  '   '  "  ^     .  - 

observer  to  keep  a  total  count  and  then  report  to'the  teacher  yas  . 

\        r  *  :  '  '  '  '  \ 

instituted  after  the  teacher  complained  that  she  could  not  teach  and 

watch  the  observer  for  signals^    Bonus  points  were  given  if  working  fce- 

havior  had  been  recorded  for  7  intervals 'randfomly  selected  from  the  27 

/  .  .  ..  .  .  • 

interval  periods  ^recorded  daily .  After  a  few  sessions,  the  poiixt  value  was 

set  .at  2c  each,  and  an  accounting  of  earned  point  value  was  sent  home 
to  the  subject'^s  parents'  each  Friday.    The  subject  had  previously 
•received  an  allowance  of  $1.25  a  week  and  small  amounts  as  needed  on 

demand.    The\  earned  point  value  was  substituted  and  tTiej)arents  took 

,  *  »1  f    '  .  ,  •  '      '  ^ 

the  subject  shopping  on  Friday  nights,  allowing  him,  to  spend  what 

i  ~  -  - 

he  \d.shed  of  his  reward.    For  four  sessions,  an  attempt  was  made  .to  ^ 

see.  how  well  'the  subject  could  do  without  the  ^point  reward  system; 

.however,  this  period  was  cut  short- because  the  teacher  was  unsympa- 

thetic  to    the  necessity  of  this  procedure.    The  second  phase  of  * 

the  treatment  extended  the  reward  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  daily 

^session,  when  the  observer  turned  in  .the  accounting  to  be  recorded-' 

by  the  teacher.    During  thds» period  the  subject  transferred  his  ^ 

attention  to  the^observet,and  in  the  third  phase    a  new  scoriiig/^  •  ' 

system  was  introduced.    Total  points  were-  initially  giv^rrrrom  which* 

Jfhe  teacher  subtracted  points  for  negative  targejx'fiehaviops  so  that 

the  teacher  could  regain  direct  control  which  "had  seemingly  transferred 

to  the  observer"  in  condition  2\  ^Ifithe  fourth  and  fifth  \ 


If  ^  '  -  '  ■ 

conditions,  reward  intervals  were  extended  and  the  value  system  changed 

to  give  one  .point  for  every  minufe  of  class  time  from  whi'ch  points 

"  "     •        I'"'  / 

were  deducted  for  negative  target  behaviors.    The  final /phase  called 
for  a  teport  on  the  subject's  behavior  prepared  ,by  the /teacher 
sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of  the  week, .making  the  subject's 
allowance  contingent  *upon  the  week's  behavior^    It  w/s  .decided  that 
a^good  week  would' b6  worth  $7.50  and  an*  average' week  $5«00.    A  j^oor 


week.gained^-$i^.  25.  ^  The  investigator  reports  that  phe  average 


cost 


•  7 


of -the  progr^'  in  allowance  paid,  was  $6. ,37  a  week-- an  indication 


that  the^ subject' maintained  substantial  improvement  in  his  previous 

>.        •  7  •  ■ 

behavior.  ,  In, the  dfscussion  of  this  program,  the  investi-gator  tommehtied- 

,  ' '  .  ,        •.  7  "        ■    ■  ^ 

that  the  weakness  of  the  program  was  irf  the  second  phas,e,  where  the  . 

.  ■  '  "     ■  ■         '  ■    /■ "  •.  .•  • 

observer  see^med  to  have  usurped  some  control /of   the  subject's  behavior 
from  the  teacher-    It  was  further  reported  trhat  the  intent  of  the 
final  condition  was  to  continue  the  fading /strategy  in  order  to 
return  the  subject  to  the  pre-experimentai!  intervention  status,  except 
that  he  would  now  be  receiving  a  contingently  earned,  allowance.  There 


are  other  changes  to  be  no ted, however,  jit  appears  that  the  teacher  ^ 
must  continue  to  sfend  home  weekly  rejJorts  on  the  tehavior  of  the. subject  I 
and  that  the  parents  must  continue  to  *  jdget  a  fairly  heftiy. allowance  ^ 
item  for  an  eleyen-year-old  child.    However,  for  many  parents  and 
teachers ^  Che  price^  of  eternal  vigilancg  and  weekly  reporting  would  -^^^^^ 

.  .  ■     -   "   .       "  -  'C 

be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  freedom  from  class  .disrupting  behavior  \ • 

 '  '  ^^^^ 

and  for  altering  behaviors  that  could  jeopardize  the  future  of  a  child. 


•ERjc    ,        .  •  '       .  •.    4ur'  ' 


As  to  the  future  of.  this  particular  child,  we  would  like  to  raise  a 

^ •  ■     ,  , 

^  question  about  the  associations  and  expectations  inherent  in  this 
program  and  the  role  thely  will  play  in  the  child *s  future.    Without  ^ 
additional  program' phases  to  revise  the  behavioral  constructs  and 
assist  in  the  acquisition  of  internalized  standa^rds 'and  values,  the 
subject's  perceptiod  of  his  Performing  Self  and  his  impact  upon  others 
and  th6  environment  will,  in  our  opinion,  remain  distorted  and 
unrealistic*     ,  .    '  ^ 

The  cont'rol  of  other,  classroom  behaviors  through  a  'fairly  simple 
pr.ocedure  was  reported  by  Broden,  Hall,  anii  Mitts  (1971),  but  the 
•reported  results,  are  mixed^    Two  junior  high  subjects,  a  girl  with 
poor  study  behavior  ^nd  a  boy^  with  talking-out  disruptive  behavior, 

'       5       .       '       ^  •  ^     -  ^  ■ 

were* selected  as  experimental  subjects :The  girl  h^ad  expressed  a 
wish  to  do  .better  in  her  history  course  during  sessions  witli  her  school^ 
counselor.    When  talking^ over  the  problem  failed  to  produce  improvement, 
tfte  investigators'- were  consulted  and  a  self-recording  system  was 
instituted, using  the  counsalor  as  a  supervisory  agent.  .Baseline  data 
on  the  subject* s^ study  behavior  were  obtained  by  two  independent 
observers  without  the  subject  being  aware.    The  targef  behavior, 
•studying,"  was  identified  and  defined  ^and  slips  for  recording  studying 
behavior  were  given  to  the  subject  I    Thp* directions  for  recording  were  . 
to  record  whenever  the  subject  "thought  .of  it"  during  her  history  class. 
The  observers  continMed*  to  record,  the  subject's  behavior  and  the 
attending  behavldr  ^of the  cla^sroora^eacher.  .  The  Qounselor  accepted  ^ 


the  subject's  self-recording  slips  and  praised  her  for  the  number  of^ 
plus  marks  indicating  studying  behaviors.    The  program  phases  consisted 
of  a  baseline  period,    self-recording,  self-recording  with  prais4 

from  teacher    and  counselor,  praise  ohly  from  the  t6^acher,  and  .4 

« •  "  <\  * 

return  to  baseline  conditions  with  a  withdrawal  of  increased  teaclier 

attention.    The  results  indicated  that  under  self-recording  artd 

praise^conditions ,  the  subject  s  study  beha'Crior  increased  to  88%  of 

class  time  and  dropped  to  7i7.  under  the  praise-only  condition, where 

*it  remained  roughly  stabilized  for  the  remainder  of  the  experimental 

periods.     It  was  noted  that  teacher* attention  increased  with  the 

increase  in  performance  by  the  subject.    It  was  also  .observed  that 

the  subject's  self-recording -behavior  decreaseci  markedly  from  the 

first  .self-recprding  phase  to  the  third  and  last, moving  from  an 

average  of  12  marks  per  session  to  a 'low  2.3  marks  per  sessioj;- 

In  the"  second  experiment,  the  subject's  math  teacher  sought 

help  to  cdntrbl  the  subject's  disruptive  talking-out  behavior  occurring 

in  a  class  of  low  achievers.    The  regular  class  period  Qccurred 

in  two  sessions,  a  25-minute  .period' before  lunch  and  a 

20-minute  periodc  after  lunch.    This  time  structure  was  used  in  the 

design  of  the  modifying  program*    After  the  baseline  obs.ervation  ' 

period  a  self-recording  program  was  instituted  by  the  teacher.  The 

.subject  was  instructed  to  record  every  incidence, of  talking  out  without 

penniSv«?ion.    The  experimental- design  alternated  the  self-recording 

periods  between  the  first  session  (A)  and  the  second  session  (B)  of 
t 
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the  total  class  time,  while  obserrvation  and  recording. w^re  continued  . 
for  all  sessions.    The  subjecrt  did, reduce  the  incici^nce  of  his  talking- 
out  behaviors  during  self-recording  periods,  but  maintained  the  ^ 
negative  behavior  cluring^the  unrecorded  sessions.    The  total  recording 
rfecbrd  showed  a  decrease  below  the  baseline  rate,  but  increased  above 
the  baseline  rates  during  the  return  to  pre7intfervention  conditions. 

the  last  phase  of  the  experiment,'  the;  subject's  talking-out  ' 
, behavior,  was  recorded  at  a  mean  rate  of  »1«0  per  minute  for'SessionA 

•  (the^vbaseline  rate  for  this  period  was  !.  1  incidents  per  minute)  and* 

incidents  per  minut^e  for  Session  B,  compared  to  the  baseline  rate 

of  1.6*for  this  session.  Unlike  the  procedures  with  the  female  student, 

there  was  no  reinforcement  by  praise  or  additional  attending  from 

the  teacher.,  from  the  counselors,  or  from  the  investigators/ 

•  .  *  »  •  '  fr- 

it should  be  tioted  in  ^comparing'  these  two  reports  that  the 

female  subject  had  requested  help,  while  the  teacher  of 'the  second 

^subject  had  made  the. request  for  help  with         talking-out  behavxor. 

•  We  also  nfite  that  the**self-recording  process  was  varied  between  the 

»        •       •  •         .  *  • 

two  studies  in  that  the  female  subject  was  asked  to  record' her  positive 

target  behavior,  while  the  male-'subject  was  .asked  to,  record  tTie  negative 

•  target  behavior.    The  observer's  records  indicated  that,  when  the  male 
subject  was  recording  "his  negative  behavior  in  altematfe^sessions , 

his  recorded  studying  time  increased,  but  when  he  was  asked  to  record 
his  negative  behavior  for  both  sessions*  the  recorded  studying  time 
decreased.    The  inyrstigator  reported  (;hat  in  botfh  of  these  experimental 


studies',  there  was  no*  correJLation  between  the''  s6lf -recorded  behavior  ( 

*  -  •  -  J  X 

incidence  and  the  observer-recorded  incidence  for  the  target: -behaviors 
^The  process  of  self-recording  may  have  served  two  different  functions 
for  these  subjects!    In  order  to  record,  the^emale^sjabj ect  had  to.. I 
pr^oduce  the  positive  target  behavior,  while  the  male  Subject,  who  may 
have  perceived  the  fun  of  recording  as  his  only  /reward,  had  to  produce 
the. negative  behavior^n  order  to  participate  in  the  project?.  Thja* 
contrasts  of  these- two~^studies  offer  insights  into  th^'^f^sible  sources 
of  each  program's  success  or  failure.^ 

Duncan  (1969)  reported  the  success  o^  behavior  Modification 

^procedures,  with^ 38  senior  high  school  pupils,  who,  as  members  oS  a 

**  '        •       '  '  < 

psVtho.Xogy  class,  were* taught  vthe  principles  of  behavior  modification. 

using  three  simplified  steps..   The  subjects  cooperated  with  each  other 
as  agentrs  for  monitoring  and  applying  the  procedures.     Subjects  volun- 
teered for  a  program  of  self -help  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
undesirable  target  behaviors  such  as  eating  between  meals,  swearing, 
face  touching,  hail  biting,  knuckle  cracking,  and  engaging  in  sarcastic 
comments  with  their  peers.    Pupils  helped  each  other  record  baseline 
behavior^  and  develop  operation*^l  definitions  of  target  behaviors. 
Locally  available;  instiruments  were  used  for  behavior  '^emission" 
counters  such  as  tally 'sheets,  wrist  counters,  golf-score,  or  knitting* 
stitch  counters,  all  at  very  littlfe  expense.    'Since  most  subjects 
wanted  to  decelerate  and  extinguish  target  behaviors,  consequences 
were  devised  employing  such  equipment  as  a  joke  shocker  pack,  boxing  • 
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glpves  and  mittens,  and  surgical  masks*    Contingencies  were  set  by 

the  group  for  attending  group  meetings,  e.g.,  6. days  of  recorded  data\^ 

\were  require.d  for  admittance  to  the 'second  meeting.    Three  groups 

were  formed,  two  of  which  met  with  the  investigator  and  one  which  met 

•  •  • 

«'    with  a"  graduate  student.    The  groups  met  once  a  week  for  two  hours*  . 

during  the  eight  weeks  of  the  project.   .During  the  meetings  the  subjects* 

^    presented  th^ir  t)rojects.    No  formal  lectures  were- given. ,  Out  .of  . 

.  ...  \ 

the  55  subj.ects  entering  the  project >  33  turned  in^reports  of  successful 

'  behavior  modification.    A  follow-up  of  randomly  selected  subjects 

indicated  a  generally  sustained  level  of  success,  although  one  subject 

reported  that  he  had  returned  to  swearing,  but  only  in  the  fraternity  '  • 
•  •        •  . 

house. 

In  another  reported  project,  a  graduate  student  assisted  a  team  ^  - 
of  teachers  in  implementing  a  behavior  modification  procedure^  with 
.^^^^irst-grade  pu^iils  in,  the  context  of  an  open  classroom  situation  (Wilson 
'  aB,d  WiMiams,  1973).    The  school  was  situated  in  a  rural  area  G.lose  . 

to  a  major  southeastern  city*    Four  first-grade  teacher^  and  their 
.  100  pupils,  who  had  been  ability^grouped"^au^^  part  of 

the  year,  were  involved  in  the  project.    The  teachers  weYa,,^ee^king  a 
program,  that  would  decrease  disruptive  behavior,  increase  academic 
^  productivity,  and  allow  for  differences  in  pupil  ability,"   Each  teacher 
was  asked  to  designate  her  "worst"  behavior  problem  so  .that  the  efficien\:y^ 
the'ppogram  could  be  evaluated.  Four  male  students  were  designated 
.  and  selected  as  target  piipils  for  obsercration.    The^  pupils  were  then 
divided  into  groups  of  9  to  12  pupil's  each  to  form  a  unit  for  the 
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morning  language  arts  sessions •    ^  ability-leveled  task  of  copying 
a  sentence  daily  from  the  board  5fas  selected  for  reinforcement 
pifocedure's.    Both  pupil  deportment  and  work-completing. behaviors 
were  tb  be  improved  by  making  free  plax.  time  at^l^actiyities.; 
contingent  upon  the  group's  performance.  completion  was 

defined  with  time  and  error  limits  and  the^'gf;9Up  was  rewarded 
with  additional  minutes  of  free  time*  when.^  nd^  misbehaviors  were 
recorded  during  the  language  arts  session  and -misbehavior  was 
punished  by  taking  free  time  from  the  entire  group, 'regai^dles^s  of 
who.  misbehaved.    The  results  indicated  an  increase  in  timeYott::;     '  ' 
task  behaviors  and  a  reduction  of  disruptive  behaviors.    Af t;er  ;  oX-  * 
the  study  ended,  this  team  of  teachers  organized  the' entire  morning  ' 
activities  around  the  group  contingencies  program  and  the  fol- 
Lowing  ye'ar  they  continued  to  .make' extensive  use  of  group- 
contingent  free  time  as  a  classroom  management  and  task  orienting 
techni^e^ 

Orme  an^\Pumell  (1968)  reported  the  application'  of  behayior 
modification  to  ^Xclassroom  described  as  out-of-control^ *  The  subjects 
of  this  .study  were  memb^rs^pf  a  combined  third- and  fourth-graSe  class- 
room in  a  large  urban  ^^ghertW'  area,  The*  18  pupils  ranged  in  age  from 
9  to  13  years.^^  Of.  the  18  subject^-  16  were  blacks,  12  were  boys,  and 
11- were  functipning-  at,  the  third-grad^4:evei.  The  staff  consisted  of- 
one  black  male  tfeacher  with  6'  years  teaching- .experience  and  one  white, 
female  teaching  intern  without  previous  teaching  es^perience  who  shared 


4< 
10. 


teaching  duties  in  the  mornings.    The  school  was 'strongly'  oriented:^ 
tpx^ard  experimental  and  innpvative  programs  that  would  address  the 
needs  of  its  pupil  population;    School  d.iscipline  had  been  decen- 
tralized  ahd  each  teacher  was  'expected  to  handle  the  problems 
arising  in- his • own  .classroom.    This  particular  class; was  known 
throughout  the  school  for  its  noisy;,  truant,,  physically  aggressive, 
abusive,  destructive,  and -disruptive  behavior,  a  reputation  that 
v/as  verified  in  the  baseline  observation  period  by  the  recorded  ^ 
behaviors  of  the'subject  pupils.    Special  curriculum  materials  . 
had  Been. ord^ered  .for  this  clas^,  but  their  usefulness  had  been 
curtailed  by  the  behavior  of  the  class.    An  at  tempt  had  been  made 
to  split  the  class  into  two  groups  for  more  Tuatrigeable  circumstances, 
^but  this  had^ already  proved  unsuccessful.    At  the  request  of  the^^  • 
intern  teacher,  the  investigatdrs-  obtained  permission  from  the  schqol 
principal  to  institute  ^  study  incorporating  behavior  modification 
procedures.    Tfie  purpose  of  the  designed  program  was  to  increase 
classroom 'control  and  learning  activities.    The  room' was  first  divided 
into  two  sections  so  that  total  milieu  control,  could  be  established 
in  one  room  designated  as  B.    The. intent  was  to  arrange,  conditions  so 
that  desirable  behavior  changes  in  pupils  produced  in  ^  Room  B  could  ,    /  • 
be  expected  to  transi^er  to  Room  A.'   Effective  teacher  controLvas  to 
be  established  as  a  first  objective  and  contingencies  were  then  to  be 
^orgariized  to  emphasize  increases  ii\  pupil  time-on-leamin*g-task  behaviors 
iar  both  individual  study^  and  ^eacher-pupil'  discussion  periods.  The 
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study  covered  a  period  of^-6.^eks  divided  into  four  phases  ♦  Th6 
program  design  included  a  token  reinforcement  program,  teacher 
training,  environment  and  Curriculum '^mlfnipulatian^  and  video- 
taping for- training*,  measurement, 4 and  analysis  purposes. \Tlie^  ' 
video  taping  equipment  was  unobtrusively  located  in  the  bathroom.^ 
during  the  room  organization  and,  although  pupils  knew  tl]iey  were 
Jjeing  taped,  they  did  rio't  know  when  the  bamera  was  on*  Micro- 
phones were  suspfended  from  the  light"  fixtures  and  gave  ample 

covei;age  without  attracting  undue  ^attenttion.    Room  B^wa^' 

* 

rearranged  so  that  the  teaqher-had  command  of  the  door,  and  the 
seating  arrangement  and  other  equipment  was  placed  so  that  the 
teaqher  could*  vary  teaching  stances  to  include  more  area  of  -the 
room,  father  than  remaining^  posted  in  front  of  the  pupils, beside 
,the  teacher's  de.sk  or  in  front  of  the  blackboard,'^   Other  extrane- 
,o\xs  fixtures  and  furniture  were  removed  to  decrease  the  environ- 
^m^tal  stimulus  and  make  the  room  more  attractive*    A  store  was 
set  up  for,  displaying  the  prises  to  b^  purchased  by  tokens,.  The 

store,  contained  not'  only  the  'usual  confections  ,and  small  toys  for 

/. 

rewards,  but  also  educational  prizes  such  as  books,  art  lessons^ 
(from^  a, real  artist),  feodel  airplane',  ship,  and  science  packages, 
field  trips  and  other  reward^  that  would  provide  further  educa- 
tional ^opportunities  within  the  school  program  and ^Iso  give 
pupils  the  chance  to  select  their  own  curriculum  for  part  of  'the 
sehool  day  as  they  worked  on  their  *reward^ projects.    The  value  of 
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prizes  ranged  from  15  points  for  the  lowest  to  1,000  points  for 
the  highest  valued  project, or  field  trip.    Pupils  were  initially 
exposed  to  Rpom  B  and  introduced  to  the  point  system  at  which 
time  "the  desijed  target  behaviors  were  defined.    At  the  ^tart  of 
the  .program,  each  pupil  was  given  25  gratis  points  which  allowed 
him  to  spend  .15' points  for  a  prize,  leaving  not  quite  enough  - 
points  for  another  immediate  purchase,  but  a  good  start  on  points 
for  the  next  purchase.    After-  exposure  to  this  total  milieu  support 
~^room^pupils  were  taken  to  Room  A,  where  they  were  told  that  only  * 

'half  of ,  the  class  members  could  be  in  Room  B  at 'one  time.    For      ^  , 
this  reason,  ,the  points  earned  in  Room  A  would  give  them  a'c'cess 
•  to  Room  B,  but  only  points  earned  in  Room.B  could  be  converted 
into  prizes^    The  pupils  .then  defined  the  behaviors  to  be  awarded 
points  for  access' to  Room  B,.   The  behaviors  listed  were  almost 
identical  to  those  identified  for  .prize  point  awards  in  Room  «A« 

;in  addition,  it*was  determined 'that  the  two  high  point  earners 
in  Room  B,  the  Cotal  milieu  r.oom,  were  to  be  allowe^gto  remain  in 
Room  B  another  day.    At  the-  end  of  each  day,  the  seven  highest 
point  earners  .in  Room  A  were  to  be  allowed  tq  go  to  jRoom  B  .the 
Ae^xt  day,  .  A  recorder-observer  talll^^d  behav<iors  and  t,he  points 
earned  by*  each  pupil  from  a  position  at  the  front  of  JRoom  A 
each  day.    A  recorder-observer . in  Rook*B  recorded  pupil  response 
atid^  teacher  verbal  reinforcement •  • 
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Teacher  training  was  first  initiated  with  the  intern  teache.r 
with  objectives  that  included  developing  skills  for  producing 
pupil  behavior  that  could  be  positively  reinforced  as  well  as* 

ft        V  '  • 

skills  in  preventing  disruptive  behavior.    The  teachers  w^re  also 
given  assistance  in  identifying  behavioral  objectives  for  lesson 
content-.    The  curriculum  materials  were,  selected  and  evaluated 
using -both  educational  and  control  potential* as -prime  criteria. 
The  control  potential  of  materials  was  determined  by  'the  amount 
of  pupil  participation  in  discussion,  role  play,  choral  reading, 
and  competitive  formats  it  provided  and,  in  reference  to  workbook 
evaluation,  how  easily  the  material  could  be^ unitized  for  work  ,\ 
^'completiori  objectives.    The  control  potential  provided  the  oppor- 
tunities for  positive  pupil  reinforcement. 

The  ^contingencies  designed  for  ^this  program  appeare.d  to 
encourage  the  individual's  perception  of  his  Performing  Self  as 
having  impact  on  his  environment.    Through  behaviors  within  his  - 
control  and  standards  he  was  able  to  meet,  the' pupil  gained  an 
opportunity  for  further  reflection  of  his  positive  impact  by 
attaining  a  rewarded  position  (remaining  in  Room  B)  and  by  ' 
concrete  prizes.    The  values  placed  on  the  prizes  refleicted  a 
value  fbr  education  and  demonstrated  the  rewards  to  be  gained 
by  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  knowledge  over  material  rewards. 
It  sqiems  likely  to  us,  however,  that  a  program  such  as  this  would 
have* to  be  continued  for  a  far  longer  period  before  the  subjects 
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would  he  satiated  with  the  quickly  obtained  prizes  and  begin  to 

'alter  their  value  systems  toward  mqre  difficult  to  achieve  and*  # 

y  ,  delayed  rewards*  *       ^    ^  '  • 

An  an%lys^s  of  the  observation  data  indicated  ^tha't  tiine-onT 

task  pupil  behavior  increased  from  the  baseline  rate  of  50%  to  a 

.  stable  80%  for  the  ,treatinent  periods*    It  should  be  pointed  out 

that  the  given,  baseline  rate  was  not  a  true  baseiline  since  the- 

data  were-  obtained'  from  early  taped  sessions  after  the  program 

..was  instituted  and- not  from  the  period. prior  to  programmed  tint  er- 

vention.    Both  teachers  showed  the  effects. of  training -in  Increased 

reinforcement  rates  for  pupil  reispODses.    There  were  indications 

that  the  intern  teacher  may  have  temporarily  reduced  the  rein- 

'forcement  power  of  praise  by  over-application.. during  one  phase  of 

the  treatment.    The  procedures  demonstrated  substantial  increases'" 

in  positive  pupil  behavior  ahd  a  reduction  in  disruptive  behavior 

under  both  room  conditions  and  with  both  teachers.  .  At  the  time 

.    this  report  was  published,  the  inures tigators-  had  not  completed 

examining  the  results  .of  ail  data  collected  during  the  study  apd 

further  reports  should  be  forthcoming  from  these  investigators. 

V  .  / 

The  priticiple  that  behaviors  occurring  with  high  frequency  - 

in  a  free  environment  have  reinforcement  potential  for  behaviors  • 

occurring  at.  lower  frequencies'  (the  Premack  Principle,  1959), 

*  *• 

was  applied,  in  a  study  reported  by  Andrews  (1970-1971) .    A  low- 
perfoAing  "culturally^  deprived"  seventh-grade  group  that 


(iisplayed  mild  to^ sev^risrbehavior  problems  particularly  in  their- 
first^iioming  class  were  thje  subjects  of  this  study*.  The  teacher 
reported  that  these  'subjects  did  not  display  as  much  disrup^ve 
and  inappropriate  behavior  in  the ^ afternoon  class.    An  analysis  o 
the  .conditions  indicated  that*  in  the  aftfemoon  the  class' was 
allowed  -to  interact  with  tutors  from  other  classes  arid  to  watch 
television,  activities .which  the'subjects  genuinely  enjoyed.  In 
discussion  with  the 'subjects,  12  undesirable  classroom  , behaviors 
were  identified .and  operationally. defined  with  complete  pupil  ^  . 
understandings    A  contfact  was  then  made^etween  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher  stating  that  if  no  more  than  three  of  the  listed 
behaviors  occurred  during  the  morning  hour,  the  pupils  would  be 
allowed  their  tutor  contact  and  television  .^me,,  in  the  ^afternoon 
hour.    The  teacher  was  to  monitor  and  report  the  occurrence  of 
misbehaviors.    The  pupils  accepted  th^.corittact  and  achieved  the 
criterion  on  the  first  day  of  its  'implementation.    This  level  of 
performance  was  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  monitored 

fouxrweek  period.    The  teacher  reported  that  when  misbehaviors 

^      ■.    -  ■  .  ■ 

were  recorded,  "the  other  subjects  expressed  strong  peer  'disap- 

proval  and  the  offending  behavior  was  not  likely  to  be'  repeated 

.by  .any  subject  for  the  rest  l)f  the  hour.    The  experimenter  sug- 

gested  that  behaviors  a  teacher?*  is  •  trying  to  minimize  could  also 

be  used'-as  rewards  for  a  behavior  he  is  trying  to  increase..  For* 

example,  pupils  who* talk  too  much,  read  comic  books  during 


classtime,  etc.,  could  be  rewarded  witjh  time  to  talk  and  time  to 
read  comic  books  contingent  upon  "Increased  appropriate  behavior 
during  clas?  time.  •  ^ 

Teachers  liave  traditionally  r^ort^'^  a  concern  for  maintaining 
discipline  in  classrooms.^  There  is  no  question  but  that  the- 
tefachliig-^leaming  situation  is  greatly  enhanced  for  both  teachers  , 
and  pupils  when  pupils  can  control  their  own.behavio'r  -  and  direct. — ~ 
.it  'toward  the  learning  task*-    Rattier  than  enter  in-to.a  behavior 
modiJ^ication  program  with  the  sole  purpose  of  making  classrooms  . 
manageable,  however,  th^re  is  a  possibility  that  a  behavior  modi- 
fication  program  couJLd  be  xised  to  change  pupils'  .perceptions  of. 
their  impact  upon  their  environment.  *  This  would  not  only  enhance 
th^  pupil's  concept  qf  self  but  would  also  reduce^ the  controlling 
behaviors  of  teachers.    Se3^-control  should  be  a  primary  educa- 
tjf opal  .objective  for  an  educational*  system  charged  with  preparing 


individuals .  to  live  in  a  free,  democratic  society  where  they  will 
be  e^^:pected  to  obey  laws  and  not  individuals. 

Teacher  Mod^elin^  Behaviors  and' Pupils'  Adoptloti'of  Standards* 

.       •        .  •  ,  / 

Modeling,  as  we  perceive  It,  consists  of  {Performing  behavViors., 

under  the  observatldn  of  teachers  who  may  or  may  jupt*  Imitate  the  ' 

modeled  behavior.    As  a  teaching  technique,  modeling  consists  of 

performing 'behaviors  intended  for  adoption  hy^tK%^b^ery^  * 

Unless  it  is  furthered  by  examples  of  conttjasting  behavior  or  fay 

verbal  communlcatioa,  modeling  provides  only  an  associative 


process  for  the  acquisition  of  prescribed  behaviors^    By, modeling 

one  demonstrates  .a  "how  to'*  form  of  behavior  that  is  ^specific  to  • 

the  problem  it  addresses  and  the. situation  in  which  it  occurs.  ' 

Th^  initial' impact  of  the  modeled  behavior  depends    upon  the  value 

*^system  of  the  observer  and  his  perception  of  the  purpose  and  use-  , 

fulness  of  "the  behavior.    The  association  process  can  be  streng- 
*  <.       >•  _  • 

thened  by  modeling  the  same  behavior  in  the  same  situation  con- 

sistently  over  a  period  of  time,  and  a  concept  of  generalize- 

ability  can  be  introduced  by  moJeliijig.  a  consistent  behavior  in 

observably  related  but  altered  situations.    Modeling  .behavior 

constitutes  a  behavioral  monologue,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 

modeled  behavior  as.  communicfation  cannot  be  ascertainedf.without 

evidence  of  its.  adoption  by  the  audience.    Within  "the  behavioral 

dialogue,  'the  monological  n'atuire  of  modeled  behavior  becomes  . 

dialogical  as  the  developing  self  acfbpts  and  imitates  the  modeled' 

behaviors 'and  receives  confirmation  and  approval  for  the  appro- 
»  * 

^priateness  of  his  perfolrmance  or  disapproval  for  inappropriate 
•application  or  imitation  of  the  modeled  behavior.    Imitated  be- 
•havi^oi;  that  does  not  meet  with  disapproval  gains  ^tacit  approval , 
until  more  specific  evaluation  is  provided* 

Behaviors  modeled  only  by  motor  acts^ offer  the  least  control 
for  the  integrity  and  intent  of  the  modei^ed  behavior.    The  per- 
forming .model  depends  ""upon,  the  context  of  his  acts*  to  supply  the 
definition  of  purpose  and  intent,  but  the  context  and,  therefore. 


the  definition  of  the  act  is  provided  by  'the  perception  of  the 
observer.    When  motor  acts  are  accompanied  by  exipJLicatlon  of  the 
context,  or  the  purpose,  ..or  the  .intent,' or  all  three,'  the  model 
gains  increased  control  over  the  observers^  percieption  of  the 
behavior  which  should  in  turn,  enhance  the  instructional  value  of 
modeling.    But  explication  does  not  remove  the*  determinStig  effects 
of  perception,,  and  once  perception  is  introduced  as  a  factor,  it 
becomes  nedessary  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  an  instructional^ 
method  with  reference  to  those  factors  that  can  contribute  to 
variations  in  individual  perception.    Th^  addption  of  modeled/ 
.behavior?,  depends  .primarily  upon  the  observer's  perception  of  . 
two  power  relati^onships:     (1)  the  observer's  perception  of  the 
model's  power- in  relatiorf  to  the  observer's  power >  and/or  (2)  • 
the  observer's^  .perception  of  the  power  of  the  behavior  to  achieve 
a  perceived  effect.  .  The  modeled  behavior  may  be  imitated  on  the 
J)a6is  of  the  perceived  value- and  authority  of  the  model,  the, 

tind  of  value  ^and  authority  wijih  which  significant  others  are 

^    *     ^      •  h         *  ^  -  • 

Imbued.    In  this  instance" there  may  be  an  unquestioning  acceptance 

of  the  behavior  Itself,  its  purpose  and  effect.  The  modeled  be- 
havioir  may  also  be  imitated  beqgiuse^  Qf  *a  perceived  value  for  the 
behavior  and  its  perceived  purpose  and  effect  with  complete  dis- 
regard for  "the  model/  Theoretically,  we  can  expect  to  find  sig- 
nif^.cant  correlations  between  the  level  and  extent  of  behavior 
adoption  and  mutually  held ^perceptual  characteristics  of  observers 
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Pupils  "snaring  characteristics  that  affect  perception  such  as  age, 
sex,  socioeconoiaic  status,  culture,  race, ..or  parental  child  rearing 
practices  may 'show  the  same  tendencies  for  imitating  and  adopting 
certain  behaviors. 

The  effectiveness  of*  mode  ling  behavior  in  conjunction  with  or 
contrasted  with  direct"  (instructional)  training,  as  a  method  of 
helping  pupils  acquire  standards  and  adopt  behaviors  which  have 

moral  iValue  has  been'rather  extensively  reported*    The  effective- 

»w        '  .      •  ^> 

ness .of  the  classrqom  teacher  as  a  modeling  agent  has  not  been  as 

widely  investigated,  Although  research  reports  often  draw  infer--/ 

ences  for  classroom  teachers  fvom  research  done  outside  the  class- 

room*    An  assumption  underlying  the  inferences  drawn  for  teachers 

is  that  the  teacher  as  a  modeling  agent  is  equal  to  the  parent  as 

agent,  and  even  more  often  an  assumption  is  made  that  the  investi- 

gat'or  is  equal  to  the  parent  or  the  teacher  as  a  modeling  agent. 

Feshbach  and  Feshbach  (1972)  reported  the  effects*  of  teacher 

modeling  on  the  stated  preferences  of  pupils .    The  study  was  .con- 

ducted  with  classroom  teachers  and  pupils  in  ^iheir  classroom  set- 

ting.    The  experimental  sample  consisted  of  21  white  and  9  black 

pupils*    The  control  group  included  13  white  and  14  blajck  pupils. 

Both  experimental  and  control  subjects  were  males  with  average*  ; 

'intelligence  and  ranged  in  age  from  9  to  12  years.    The  report,  did 

not  indicate  the  socioe.conomic  status  of  the  study  subjects,  nor 

did  it  rexV.  to  thk  geographical  Location  of  the  schopl.    In, the 
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jun^ial  phase  of  this  study,  both  control  and 'experimental  subjects 
were  asked  to  rank  a  set  of  10  animal  pictures  in  order  of  personal 
preference.    Four  pictures  from  the  middle  preference  rank  were 
selected  and  .enlarged  for  display  along  with"  the  pictures  of  two 
other  animals.    These  pictures  were  displayed  in  the  two  experi- 
mental classrooiDs  for  a  period  of  only  one  week.    The  white. 


female  teachers  in  both 


experimental  classrooms  made  prearranged 


comments  abqut  the  animals,  accompanied  with  appropriate  smiles 
iSud  frowns.    This  behavior  occurred 'not  more,  than  twice 'a- day 
during  the  display  wee.k.    Positive  comments  were  made  about  two 
preselected  animals  and  negative  remarks  were  made  about  the  two 
other  animals  that  had  been ^selected  from  the  preference  listing. 
The  content  of  the  comments  took,  a  moralistic  tone  and  the  animals 
were  referred  ^to  as  eitl|er  "nice"  (positive)  or  **nqt;  as  nice" 
(negative),  buf  no  reasons ''were  apparentlyi^provjLded  for  the*  . 
judgments  rendered.    At  the  end  o£  fiv^  days,  the  pictures' were  . 
removed  from  the  experimental  classrooms  and  all  subjects  were 
reteste^d  on  the  preference  sort.    jHone  of  the  control  pupils  had 
been  exposed  to  either  the  displayed  pictures,  or  the  teacher  com- 
ments  about  the  animals.    The  results  of  th^  two  preJerehce  sorts 
were  analyzed  to  det-ermine  tlie  .shift  in  preference  toward  the 
teachers'  modeled  preference.    For  the  w^iite  experimental  subjects, 
the  change  in  preference  did  not  differ  significantly  froiA  that 
of  the  controls.    For  the  black  experimental  subjects  the  change 


'  ■       ,  ' 

toward  teacher  modeled  preference  was  'significantly  greater  than 
that  of 'the  control  group,    'Since  no  group  had  simply  been  exposed 
to  a  display-'Of  the  animals  without  comment  from  the  teacher,  the 

.possibility  that  som^  choice  may  have  been  influenced  by  increased 
fandllarity  with  thfe  animal  models  was  not  considered  and  the  shift 
bf  the  black  male  experimental  subjects  toward  teacher  preference 
through  modeling  was  considered  well  demonstrated^    In  another  ^ 
study  conducted  Tin. a  school  setfJting,  Atyeo  (1972)  also  found' that 
teachers'  significantly  altered  the  preferences  of  predominantly 
black  preschool  subjects  from  low- income  homes  by  modeling  affec-  . 
tionate  and  preferring  behavior  toward  one  of  two  dolls  that  were 
.Identical  except  for  the  color  and  trimming  of  their  dresses.  The 
investigatoi:  reported  that  this  change  in  preference  occurred 
through ^modeling  alone,  without  the  use  of  verbal  or  token  re- 
wards  for  imitating  the  modeled  behavior.    Each  age-  §roup  of 
thre^-,  four-,  and  five-year-old  subjects  had  an  experimental  and 
control  group,  and  in  addition,  two  classrooms,  one  at  the  four- 

'  year-old  and  one  at  the  five-year-olrf  level  were  given  an  exag-  . 

gerated  experimental  treatment.    The  total,  study  involved  8 

'  classroom  teachers,  45  experimental  subjects,  36  exaggerated 

experimental  treatment  subjects,  and  44  comparison  subjects.  The 
"  ft'* 

experimental^eriod  was  approximately  three  weeks  long;  Treatment 
consisted  of  having  teachers  in  the  experimental  classroom  display 
.a  preference  for  the  doll  which  had  been. least  preferred  by  the 


subjects  in  the  pre-treatiaent  period.  -  The  teachers  displayed 
the  preference  for  the  least-preferred  doll  on  any  occasion  in-' 
volving  doll  play,  and  ignored  the' presence  of  »the  pupil  preferred 
doll.    The  exaggerated  experimental  treatment  consisted  of  exag^ 
gerated  attention  and  handling'  of  the  teacher-rpref  erred  doll 
and^  continued  exclusion  of  the  non-preferred  doll*    Teachers  in  the 
control  classrooms  were,  instructed  not  to  demonstrate  any  particiir 
lar  interest  in  either  doll.    The  results  of  this  study  reported  by  age 
groups  indicat2ed  that  the  three-year-old  subjects  of  both  the.  experi- 
'  mental  and  control  groups  reversed  their  doll  preferences  during  the 
three-week  period;    The  experimental  group's  reversal  was  significant 
at  the  .01  -level  and  the  comparison  group' s  reversal  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level.    At  the  fqur-year-old  level,  both  the  experimental 
and  exaggerated  experimental  subjects. showed  a  reversal  of  preference 
under  the  modeling  treatmeat  at  a  level  of  statistical  significance, 
but  the  control  group  did  not'."    The  s^e^^esylXs  were  found  for  the 
two  experimental  groups  and  the  control  group\of  f ive-year-.old.^;,_ 
subjects.-  .  -  '        ,  V 

In  the  Feshbach  and  Feshbach  study i  the  teac|;iers*  comments  commiini- 
.  cated  not  only  their  preference,  but  a  prefetence  leased. upon  some 
unexplicated  standard  of  "nice"  and  "not  nice"  .whicH>  was  then 
associated  with  the  animai 'pictures  to  imply  a  moral  qoncept.  This 
concept  was  briefly  but  consistently  repeated  for  five  consecutive 
days*    Since  the  white  male  experimental  subjects  were  not  significantly 


•Influenced  by  the  modeled  behavior  of  their  teachers,  the 'very 
general  level  conclusion  by  the  investigators  that  the  data  of 
this  study  demonstrated  the  teacher^s  ability  to  influence*  the 
attitudes  of  pupils  by  brief  expressions  ofr  opinions,  unrelated  to 
curriculum  objectives  is  tompleteiy  dependent  upon  the  scores  of 

Jo.*  --^f  >  -  - 

the  black  subjects.     In  discussing""these  results  the  authors  - 
contrasted  the  sigaificant  imitative  behavior  of  these  black  male  . 
subjects  with  the  results. of  previous  research  (Portuges' and 
^Feshbach,  1972),  which  indicated  tbat  eight-  to '  ten-yeaf-old- 
black  males  of  a  mixed'  sample  showed  the  least  amount  and  statis-- 
ticaily  insignif ica*iC  imitative  behayipr  when  subjected  to  filmed, 
white  teacher  models.    As., a -possible  explanation  for  the  contra- 
dictory behavior  of -the  black  males  in  these  two  studies',  Feshbach", 
et  al..,  suggested  that  the  .difference  in  imitative  behavior  was 
dLe  to  the  difference  in  the  behaviors  to  be  imitated^    In  the 
study  using  filmed  .models  the  behavior  imitated  reflected  pupil 

.'preference*  for  positive  or  negative  modes  of  teacher  reinforce-  ^ 

•       •  —  . 

"raent.    In  the  study  of  pupils'  change  in\.pref ererice  the  imitated 

behavior  reflected  conforming- tendencies ,    Feshbach  and  Feshbach 

suggested  that  the.  security  of  the  subject  and  the  authority  of 

the  model  may  be  the  dominant  fact^r^or^^p^r^ciucing/iinitative. 

behavior  reflecting  conformity.  '  This  explanation  would  be'~~much— 

more  applicable  if  the  teachers  in  the  study  had  been  confined 

to  making  statements  of  ^strict  teacher  preference  such  as  "I  like 


curtles  so  much  more. thaa"  gir^ifes,"  etc.,  .to  more  clearly  demon- 
strate  che  power  of  the  model-    The  insecurity  demonstrated  by  the 
black  male  subjects  may  not  have  been  .as  related^to^v^ghe  power  of  the 
model  "(a  condition  that  could  be  .presumed  for  both  bi)k^k  anS^^vhite 


pupils)  as  it  vas  to  the  content  of  the  modeled  behavior  ^tself.  - 

Ttie  black  subj  ectJ^:  may  have  responded  to  the,  differentiating 'cues 

,«'  ^  I..  *  -  '.^ 

'^of  "nice"  and  "not  nice,"  not  as  teacher  preference,  opinion, 

but  as  factual  representations  of  complex  white  middle^class 

morality,    ^^hite  pupils  may  have  been  demonstrating  more  security 

in  their  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  modeled  behavior  by  rejecting 

the  cues  and  the  spurious  relationship  betv/een  "nice"  and  "not  nice" 

^riimal  classifications.    Black  .pupils ,  then  ,^  .may  have  been  more 

intent  'upon  aligning  themselves  with  what  was  considered  "nice"  by 

the  standards  of  the  white  middle-^class-  than  in  conforming^to  the 

teacher^s  preference  because  of  the  teacher's  personal  position' of 

power.  *         -     —  ' 

.  .      The  Ateyo  study  offers  another  opportunity  for  examining  the 
purported  effects  of  teacher  modeling  on  pupils'  imitating  behavior/^ 
The  experimental  teachers  in  this  study  behaviorally  expressed  a 
preference  for  one  doll  over  another  by  coimunicating  some  undefined  . 


\  .  standard  of  acceptability,  using  affectionate,  attending  behaviors* 


Afthe  same  , time  these\ teachers  may  have  been  communicating  spme 
undefined  standard  of  unacceptability ^through  their  ignoring  and 


\ 


rejecting~Behaviors..  As  far  as  the  teachers  and  the  investigator 
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were  .concerned,  the  dolls  were  identical  except  for  the  color  of 

'  their  dresses,  and  tlj^e  difference  in  dress  colors  provided  the  bksis 

*.  .     '      '  ^  ^ 
for  discriminating  between  their  modelihg  of  accepting  anii  .rejecting 

hehaviorsv   The  investigator  reported  that  one  "observant  and 

•   *  ,  '  '  •  j 

determined"  three-year-old  subject  caught  the  color-based  preference 

pattern  used  by  the  teacher'  and  announced  her  intent  to  stick  with  ! 

the  rejected  doir*    But  the.  invBStigat9r  also  i:eported  that  the  . 

four^^yea?~old  pupils  were  very  aware  of  the  "minute  variation"  in- 

^^^■^^^^^^  '  "     '  -^'^     "  I 

.the  trimmings  on  tRe--dr§sses  of  the  two.  dolls  (the, blue  dress  had  a  : 

felt  heart  decora tion^  arid^^the-gr^  ajtiiiy^^gold  necklace)  j 

and  that,  frequent  coMnents  were  made^^ah^utr^t^  There 
is  no  doubt  in  pur  minds  that  tjie-' teachers  were  able  to  discriminater 
•between'  the  two  dolls  oja^he  basis  of  color,  nor  is  there  any  ques-  i 
tion  about  their  demonstrated  ability  to  influence  the  preference 
behavior  of  the  experimental  subjects*    Our  question  addresses  the  ,  * 
ability  pf  a  modeled  behavior  to  maintain  the. Integrity  of  its  mes- 
sage or  "teaching"  through  fhe  process-  of  adoption.  We^per^eive 

that  the  intended  message  of  tl^e  model  for  the  experimental  groups 
»  • 

was  "blue  preferred,  green  rejected"  or  "green  preferred,* blue 
rejected,"  but  we  suspect  that  most  of  the  three-year-old  group  and\n"^ 
some  of.  the  four-yeaxrolds  may  hatve  been  receiving  "heart  preferred, 
necklace  rejected"  or  "necklace  preferred,  heart  rejected."    At  the 
'  ---^four-year-old  level,  an  exaggerated  experimental  group  were  given 
two  completely  identical  dolls  differing  only  in  dress  color  with 
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which  the  teacher  modeled  exaggerated  preferential  and  affectionate 
behavioifs.    The  investigator  reported  that  the  subjects  gave  the 
preferred  doll  treat;ment  similar  to  that  modeled  by  the  teacher  and 
that"  the  ;)v:her  doll  also  received  similar  treatment-,  but  was  "se- 
lected  as.  second  choice."    In  the  exaggerated  experimental,  five- 

year-old  group>  'the  author  sought  to  corroborate  the  findings  of  the 

I.  '  ,  . 

other  experimental  studies  in  this- report.    However,  in  this  study, 

the  preferred  doll  was  designated  as  having  "poor  health"  and  was 
made  the  subject  for  much  nursing  and  doctoring  role  play.  The 
•basis  for  preferential  treatment  was  changed  froia  teacher's  prefer- 
ence to  "sick  doll''  and  introduces  an  ambiguity  into  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  basis  of  pupil  preference  and  Imitative  behaviors.    In  our 
opinion,  this  study  does  not  corroborate  the  findings  of  the  other 
iir^tudies  in  .this  report.  ^-         »  ' 

AlAerTand^^  investigated  tjie,  effects  of  modeled  . 

deviant  behavior  lihrough  both  live  (demoristrart^ingi^and 'symbolic, 
(reporting)  modes  on  the  subsequent  adoptive  behavior*' of  subjects^ 
who  had,  according  to  the  investigators,  previously  ''learned"  a  • 
stringent  standard  for  their  behavior.    Two  experimental  studies 
were  described  in  this  report,  the  second  study  Jbeing  an  extension 
of  the  first.    However,  our  interests  are  confined  to  the  first 
study.    Subjects  for  th^  first  -study  were  12  boys  and  12  girls 
from  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  all  from  an  elementary  school 
in  a  large  southeastern  urban  area.    No  further  iri^formation  on 
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ethnicity  or  socioeconomic  background  is  provided  in  .the  report.  The 
studies  were  conducted  by"  a  female  investigator  and  two  male  behavior 
models*     Since  no  differences  in  the  i^cores  of  boys  and  girls  were  indi-- 
cated  by  the  data,  the  scores  were  combined',  but  there  is  no  indication* 
that  either  age  or  grade  levg^  were  considered  as  variables  in  this  study. 

•  The  experimental  apparatus  consisted  of  a  miniature  bowling  game  vith 
10  score  lights  designed  to  register  a  pre^^set  sequence  of  scotes  for 
the  16  trials  which  constituted  one  game^    In  addition,  there  was  a 

V  button-operated    token  dispenser  which  delivered  a-  stainless  steel  .  ^ 
coin  for  self-rewarding.    The  female  investigator,  after  identifying 
herself  as  representing  a>  toy  company,  briefly  instructed  each  subject 
on  how  the  game  was  played  and  demonstrated  how  to  work  the- token 
dispenser  for  self- rewarding;  She  tlien  '^explicitly  instructed"  each 
child  that  tokens  were  to  be  taken  only  for  scores  of  20  "because  20 
is  a  good  score  and  deserves  a  token. The  subjects  were  then  shown  , 
a  display  of  prizes  described  as  "school  supplies  and  other  prizes- 
ranging  in  value  from  $.95  to  $10.*dO,  and  subjects  were  informed  that  , 
tokens  could  be  ^redeemed  for  prizes.    After  these  preliminaries 
common  for  all  subjects,,  the  three. 'treatmeat  -groups  were  formed  and 

-  control  group  pirocedures  were  implemented.    The  three  treatment 
gtoups  consisted  of  (i)  deviant  symbolic  modeling  in  which  the  male 
model  reported  to  the  subject^  that  he  had  just  played  the  game  and 
•    rewarded  himself  for  scores  of  15  and '20,  (2)  deviani  live  mpdeling  .  • 
in  which  the  model  played*  the  game  in  the  presence  of  the  subject, 


rewarding  himself  for  scores  of  15  Ind  2(K^d  making  verbal  explana- 
tions  of  his  behaviori  i.e.,  "15,  I'll, take ^a  token  for  15,"  or  "5, 
I  won't  take  a  token  for.  5,"  and  (3)  the  deviant  symbolic  and  live 
modeling  treatment  in  which  subjects  first  heard  that  the  model  had  * 
previoixsly  played  a  game  and  rewarded  himself  for  scores  of  15  and 
20,  after,  which  the -model  played  a  game  in  xthe  presence  of  the  sub"- 
ject,  rewarding  himself  for  scores, of  15  and  20.    Subjects  in  the 
control  group  apparently  played  the  game, by  themselves  without 
further  instruction  or  demonstration.    The  heuristic  concept  that 
subjects  would  adopt  the  modeled  behavior  containin|  the  most  infQr- 
mat  ion  value  was  used  as  a  basis  for  predicting  the  results  of  ^ 
this 'Study.    Treatment  conditions  were  designed  on  the  presumption  of 
a  difference  in  the  information,  vatlue  of  live  and  symbolic  modeling,  ^nd 
in  pur  opinion,  an  additional  assumption  that  instructions ^given  to 
a  subject' brief ly  and  explicitly  are  **leamed",by  the  subject.  The 
results  of  the  study,  as  anticipated  and  interpreted  by  the  investigator 
and 'authors ,  indicated  that  exposure  to  live,  deviant  behavior  modeling 
weakened,  adh'erance  %to  the  "learned"  stringent  standard  more  than  exposure 
to  deviant  symbolic  modeling,  although  both  modeling  dondltions  signifi- 
cantly weal^ened  adherence  to  the  stringent^^tandard,  and  a  combination 
of  the  two  modeled  icondi tions- obtained  even  mote,  significant  djgjiation 
from  the  stringent  standaM.    In  their  (iiscussion,  the  authors  state 
that  dif f eren^tial  information  value  was  aa.sumed  on  the  basis  o^  rational 
•considerations  and  suggest  that  future  research  should  indepet^dently 
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assess  subj^ects*-  perception  of  the  value. of  available  cues  in  order* 
to  identify  and  define  the  mechanisms  underlying  thel^  findings  in 
th±3  and  the  ^extended  second  experimental  stu:?y.   •  / 

In  keeping  with  these  authors^  suggestions  for  future  research         -  ' 
on  this  subject  and  our  owp  thinking  as  'well,  we  would*  like  to  offer 
some  observations  about  this  study  which  we  f^el  indicate  the  need  for 
further  consideration  of  pupil  perception  in  the^designs  o.f  similar  research 
studies  undertaken  in  the  future.    If  we  are  to  obtain  cumulative,  information 
on  the  effectiveness  of  behavior  modeling  through  research  studies, 

c 

the  reports  of  such  studies  need  to  document  rather  thoroughly  • 
^exactly  yhat  hiappene^^  to  whom.    On  the  theory-based  assxmiption  that 
'pupil  perception,  and  therefore  the* factors  that  contribute  to 
perception,  is  highly  relevant- to  adoption  of  modeled  behavior,  the 
description  of  the  .sample  population  by  such  variables  as  age, 
sex,  ^socioeconomic  background,  IQ,  and  any  other  unique  character- 
is  tics  is  essential  to  the  process  of  identifying  and  defining 
the  underlying  mechanisms.    It  is  equally  essential  that  these  variables 
be  considered  in  the  research  design  when  possibilities* of  perceptually-' 
based  differences  exist  in'tihe  sample  population.  . 

An  examination  of  the  Allen  and  Liebert  study  in  the  light  of 
possible  points  of  perceptual  differences  among  the  ^subjects  produced, 
the  following  observations  and  conjecture.    As  we  perceive  this  study 
from  Che  pupils'  point  of  view,^  therie  were  three  prescribed  "how'  to'* 
behaviors  to  be  acquired  by  each  subject:     (-1)  How  to^  play  th^  game; 


(2)\How  to  score  the  game,  (3)  How  to  reward  yourself  .for^  stores  in  the  . 

**  "     '  '  *     «  *' 

game.    As  a  well-known  game, -bowling  may  or  may  .not  have  been  a  reference 

'point  for 'most  of  these  subjects'  in  understanding  ho^the  game  was  to  ' 

be  played,  but  the  pre-set  scoring  device  removed -any  real  necessity  _ 

for  actually  acquiring  a  skilled  behavior,  and  all  subjects  could 

perceive  their  scores  as  evidence  of  their -skill  or  lack  of  it,'  a  per- 

ception  which  may  have  influenced  self -rewarding  behaviors*    The  second 

behavior,"How  to  score.-the  game, ''required*  that 'the*  subjects  in  the  control. 

and  symbolic  deviant  behavior  model  gtoups  be  able  to  recognize  the 

numeral  "20"  and  associate  it  with  the  reward  condition*^  -Subjects  in 

the  live  and  combined  symbolic  and  live  modeling  groups  could^el-ther- 

recognize  the  numeral  "20"  or.  identify  it  by  its  ^lace  since  the  '  .  . 

model afmbunced  his  scores  during  his  demonstration  game.*-  The  score;. 

of  20  \^as  located  "at  the,>Tpeak   of  the  scoreboard  triangle  ar.ranged 

with  two  15^s  in  the  third  row,  three  lO^s  -in  the^-second  row,  and' 

four  5's  in  th^e  first  row..   The  scote  lit  up  for  each  trial  and» 

over  a  game  which  constituted  16  trials,  the  pre-set  scpres' provided 

fojur  repeats*  of  each  score,  ^  Subjects  in  these  two  groups  therefore 

hkd  four  opportunities  to  identify  the  scores  of  15  and  20  by  loca-  . 

tion  during  the  model's  game.  '  The  third  behavior  "how  to  reward" 

required  that  the  subject  be  able  to  operate  the  token  dispenser 

by  pressing  the  button  and  taking  the  released  token*  ^Subjects 

exposed  to  live  modeling  also, received. an  additional  demonstration 

of  how  to  operate*  as  well  as  when  to  operate,  the' token  dispenser.. 


"The  grbiiji^ tmedn 'tor- js elf -rewarding  on  sbores  of  ^ 'given' for  the  fotir  ^ 
experimental  ccinditipns  demonstrates  a  difference  in  the  informational 
value,  of .  direct  ins t'ruct ion  (the  control  group),    dir,ect  instruction'  • 
.with  verbal' reinforcei^ent  (tl\e  symbolic omodeling  group)  and  direct 
iris  true  tion  withn^erba^^  and  demdnstration  (.the  Live 

and  combined  ^^i^'e, and  symbolic  groups).  The  control  group  demon- 
strated the  lowest  rate*  of  self-reward, ,  tji^^'sym^olicaliy  reinforced 
group  improved  in-^elf-rewarding,  and^the  last  two  gtoups  attained 
the  highest  possible,  rate  of  self-^rewaipd  for  scores  of  20*    The  self- 
rewarding,  scores  of  the  control  .^roup,,  however^  do  not  attest  to 
•the  condition  of.  a  "previously  learned  stringent  standard"  as   .  •  * 

reported  by  the  authors.    Perhaps  "previously  given  ruls**  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  descriptive*         '      .       .  * 

An  additional  examination  of  •informational  value  differences  between  ^ 
the  modeled  behaviors  might  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  frequency  of 
self-rewardytng  for  other  than  scores  of  20  and  15  between' groups.  -The 
^iithqrs  reported  that  more  than  80%  of  all  subjects  did  not  teward  themselves 
.for  Scores  under  15  and  10  ^nd,  therefore,  only  data  obtained  from  rewarding 
for  scores  of  15  ^and  20  were  used  in  their  analysis.    The  control  group 
comprised  25%  of  all  subjects  and  it  would  be  inperestiijg  to  know -if  the 
control  subj ects  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  low-score 
rewarding  behavior.      .     *  . 

Differences  in  pupil  perception  which  may  contribute  to  the  dif- 
ierential  adoption  of  modeled  behaviors  are  derived  from  the  *power  of 


the  model  and/or  the .power  of  the  behavior. to  produce  an  effect.  In 

t^tliis  study  we  have  two  adult  modfels,  the  female  investigator  who  identi 
A  •  .     '  .  '   '  ' 

fled  herself  as  a  person  from  a  toy  company  testing,  a- new  game  to  ' 

ee  how  people  liked*  it,  and  the'mal-e  behavior  model  who  was  in'tro- 

^  •  •  • 

ducetil  as  a  persQn%  there  to  play  the- game  with  the  subjects.  The"^ 

authors  reported  that  "treatment  s-ubjects  were. explicitly  instructed  , 

J.n  thfe  presence  of  the  male-  model  tp  reward  themselves7only  f^ 

scores  of  20  "because  20  is  a -good  score  and  deserves  a  toked." 

Itignediately  follo?wifng  this  event,  the  model  either  annoxinced^  to  the 

subject  in  the  abserice  of  the  .investigator,  that  he  rewarded  himself 

6x  scores  of  20  and  15,  or  demonstrated  this  regarding  behavior  , 

inclxi41rig  such  statements  , as  "15,  I'll  take  a  token; far  15.",  What  ^  • 

are  the  possible  pupil  perceptions  o5  these  adults?  -^Qne  might  be  ^ 
^  •  "  •  *  " 

that  "there  w^s  a  lady  from  the  toy  compan*^  who  told  toe  about  the 

game  and  a  man  who  knew  how  to  play  it^.'*'  The 'fact,  that  the 'male  , 

f      •  .      *   .    '  ' 

model  introduced  the  score  of  15,as  onk  deserving  the  token 

reward  immediately  after  the  admonition  from  the  "toy  lady"  to 

•only, reward  for  scores  of  20  may  well  have  beet}  taken  as  evidence  of  . 

a  lapse  in  her  knowledge  of  the  game  and  jfe^erefore  as-  corrective, 

not -contradictory,  behavior  on  the  male  model*s  part.    In  thisvr       ^  ^ 

case,  the  subject  perceive^  the  two  adults  as  one'  source  of  infor- 

mation  and  does  not!  concern  himself  with  discriminating  Ketveen  , 

the  power  of  the  two  models.    If  they  are  viewed 'as  separate* .  powers , 

at  least  two  possible  sources  for  oerceptua^.'  differences  are  present: 


(1)  sex  of  the  investigator,  and  the  model  with  the  social  inference, 
that  men  are  to  be  obeyed  before  women,  and  (2)  the  evidence  of  the 
male  model's  .behavior  as  one  who  knew  how  to  play,  scpire,  and 
reward  the  game.-    The  .subjects  exposed  to  the  symbolia  modeling  in 
which  the  model  simply  reported  that  he  had  rewarded  himself  for 
scores  of  20  and  15  may  have  had  the  standard  of  rewarding  for  * 
scores  of  20  reinforced,  while  the  reward  for     score  of  15  may 
have  been  perceived  as  'a  new  rule  without  reinforcement,  or  as  a  rule 
that-applied-only  "fo^dult  male  game  playejrs.    Where  the  model 

actually  .demonstrated  the  reward  behavior  f  or^^  the  score  of  15  in 

'      -  Ik  .  » 

the  prejcr.ce  of  the  subject,  the'model's  motor  and  verbal  behavior 
may  have  supplied  a  rationale  ^fgr  including  15  as  a  rewarded  score 
on  its  own  merits.  Pupil  perception  of  the  power  of  ^the  \^o  adult 
models  and  the  content  of  the  modeled  verbal^and  motor  behaviors 


may  have  contributed  to  the^^dopSon  of  the  deviant  behavior  through 

lack.tof  dif£ef^rf^'atfon  between  early  instructfon  and  later  demon- 

strations.    In  that  case  only  the  control  grotip  and  th^  investigators 

t  .  • 

l^erceiyed  the  reward  for  scores\of  "20  only"  as  the  "stringent 

standard, and  only,  the  investigators  .perceived  the  striitgent  stan^ 
dard  as  "previously  learned."    The  remainder  of  the.  experimental 
subjects  acquired  the  'stringent  standard  of  rewarding  for  good* 
scores  of  20  and  15  only,  and  successfully  demonstrated  the  differ- 
ential effectiveness  of  the  modes  of  modeling  behavior  in^helping 
pupils  acquire  standards. 
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Liebert  and^ra '  (1968)  repprted  that  subject?  given  opportunities 
for  self**rewarding  under  high  incentive  conditions  deviated  from 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  more,  than  subjects  given  .the  same 
opportuni-ties  under  low  incentive , conditions They  also  noted  that 
those* subjects  *ho  had  received  direct  training  or  modeling  of  the 
rules  for  -rewarding  tended  to  maintain  ^the  principle  o£  "deserving- 
ness"  eveii  when/deviating  from  the  rules  by  taking  tokens  for  ^ 
relatively  higher  'scores.  ,  In  nhis  study  conducted  with  a  sample  of 
72  elementary  school  pupils  8  to  10  .years  of  age,  from  a  large 
southeastern  urban  area,  the  investigators  also  reported  success  in 
communicating  self-reward  standards  by  both  direct  training  methods  ■ 
and  behayibr  modeling  of  the  standards*    Hildebrandt,  Feldman,  and 
Ditrichs  (1973)  found  that  exposing  subjects  tO'  concordant  rules 
*  and  models  increased -the  tendency  of  subjects  to'  adopt*  the  rule 
under  self-directing  conditions*    They  also  found,  however,  that 
subjects  still  had  a  tendency  to  adopt  more  lenient  standards  for. 
their. behdvior  when  given  the  opportunity*    The  subjects  in  this 
study  were  described  as  96  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-grade  pupils 
(•48  girls  and  48  boys)*    In  another  study  reported  by  Liebert, 
Hanratty,  and  .Hill  (1969),  conducted  with  24  bOys  and  24  girls 
from  the  second  grade  of  an  elementary  5'chool  situated  in"  a  lower- 
middle-class  a!rea  of  a  large  southeastern  city,  the  investigators  ^ 
found  that  when  the  subjects  were  ^expo^ed  to  three  levels  of  . 
"rule  structuring," 'the  highest  lev^l  of  rule  structuring  influenced 
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significantly  more  rule  adoption*    The  three  levels  o.f  rule  struc-  ^ 

tilring  differed  In  the  content,  for  the  differentiating  and  associating 

cognitive  processes  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  affective  Uehavlor 

exhibited.    For  the  ^highest  leVel  as  described  in  this  stvdy,  the 

^  model  enthusiastically  announced  the  rule  each  time  a  scbre  of  20 
* 

was  obtained*    For  moderate  structuring,  the  model  announced  that 
20  was  a  good  score,  and  for.  low  stmcturing,  the  model  simply 
stated  the  score  as  it  'occurred,  and  announced  without  further 
explanation  whether  hB  would  orwouldn^t  take  a  chip  for  the  score. 
It  would  be  Important. to  know  if  the  effects  of  "rule  structuring" 
were  "effected  by  variables  of  age  and  sex. 

Reports  of  behavior  modeling  indicate  that  It  is  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  coimnunicating  standards  when  it  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  forms  of  conimunlcatloa  that    help  to  Interpret  and  define 
the  modeled  behavior.    As  a  successful  teaching  technique,  behavior 
'  modeling  apparently  requires  consistency  and  repetition  on  the  "part 
•of  the  model.    But,  perhaps  even  more  critical  is  the  subject^s  or 
client* s, projected  value  for  the  power  of  the  model,  or  for  the 
subject *s  perceived  value  of  the  modeled  behavior,  either  as  useful 
information  or  as  a  means  of  achieving  desired  effects •  Modeling 
of  motor  behavior  may  well  provide  an  associative  process  for 
creating  constructs  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  without  some 
form,  of  augmentation  to  provide  the  cognitive  content  necessary  for 
differentiation,  the  formation  of  the  coiistrupts  of  where,  when,  and 


most  paz.t:icularly,»  why  the  modeled  behaviors  are  appropriate,  may  be 
difficult,^  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve.  . 

.  The  self-image  and  the  ideal  self-image  acquired 'only  through 
the  assopiatiye  process  by  the  imitation  of  modeled  behavior  re- 
stricts the  developing  self  to  a -self  defined  by  External- conditions 
and  requires  that  conditions  must  always  be  cdntrolled  in  order  to- 
sustain  the  desired  image  of  self* 
Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  .Locus  of  Control 

\  .  •  >  . 

The  initial  state  of  the  developing  self  is.,  one  of  dependence 

upon  others  and , complete  lack  of  conscious  control.    In  the  course 
of  development  this  initial  state  is  altered  by  the  acquisition  of 
skills  and  behaviors,  that  lead  toward  the  development  of  concepts 
and  acquired  states  of  independence  and  control.  ^  Both  concept  . 
development^  and^-skil-I-acquisitfon  are  subject  to'  the  limiting 
influences  of  the  physiological*condition  of  the  self  and  the 
psychological  experiences  provided  by  the  behavioral  dialogue. 
Within  the  behavioral  dialogue  the  significant  other  and  the 
environment  introduce  both  idiosyncratic ^  individual  and  cultural 
influences  on  the  ^tent  and  direction  of  the  independence  and 
contrbl  developed  by  t;he  individual.     Culturally  determined  sex 
roles  and  other  social  mores  governing  the  behaviors  of  group  mem- 
bers can  determine  the  extent  of  independence  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  individual  initiative. 
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^   From  the  (Jeveloping  self's  perception  of  his  impact  upoa  others 

"*  . 

and  his  environment  and  from  his  perception  of  self  differentiated 
from,  but  related  to^'others,  the  self  derives  constructs  of  the 
effects  of  his  behavior.    These  constructs  can.  represent  a  belief 
that  reinforcements ,  such  as  acceptance,  approval,  anct  effectiveness 
are  contingent  upon  the^Jbehaviors,  abilities,  attributes,  and  capaci 
'ties  of  the  self,  or  that  reinforcements  are  under  the  control  of 
powers  external  to  and  uncontrolled  by  the  s^lf.    A.  belief  that 
behavior  initiated  by  the-  self  has  a  positive  impact  upon_  others,  and 
the  environment  characterizes  an  internal  locus  of  control,  while 
belief  that  one    has  very  little  positive  impact  on  others  and  the 
environment  characterizes  an  external  locus  of  control*    The  condi- 
tions of  immediate  relationships, .rather  than  the  conditions  of  the 
larger  social  milieu,  are  more  effective  in  determining  the  deveJ op- 
ing self *s.  locus  of  control.'   If  the  circtimstances  within  the 
behavioral  dialogue  deprive  the  developing  self  of  the  necessary 
participation  and  performance  of  his  dialogical  role,  the  perception 
of  self  is  one  of  conditional  and  qualified  iiapact  dictated  and 
determined  by  controlling,  others.    The 'controlling  conditions  of 
the  larger  environment  and  social  .milieu,  i.e.,  economic  conditions, 
geographic  locations,  and  racial  or  ethnic  prejudices,  are  secondary 
sources  of  controlling  influences  which  affect  the  nature  of  the 
behavioral  dialogue  through  the  behavior  of  significarit  others, 
which  ultimately  influence  the  beliefs  of  the  developing  self r 


Joe  (1971)  reviewed  research  investigating  parental  antecedents 
of  locus  of  control* attitudes  in  children.    The  research  examined 
gave  support  to  the  theory  that  externally  oriented  children  have 
mothers. who  are  highly  authoritarian,  hostile-rejecting,  or  overly 
protective  and  inclined  to  \use  affective  punishiaent  as  well  as 
privilege  withdrawal  in  disciplining  , their  children.  Internally 
oriented  children  are  described  as  having,  parents  who  ^re  accepting, 
consistent  in  discipline  and  who  encourage  early  independent  behavior 
from  their  children.    Similar  profiles  of  parental  antecedents  for 
internally  or  externally  oriented  children  were  reported  in  a  study 
by  Katkovsky,  Crandall,  and  Good  (1967).- 

The'*hypothesis  that  pupils  categorized  as  being  internally  or 
externally  oriented  would  respond  differentially  to  highly  teacher- 
centered  or  jpuptl-aentered  ^instructional  styles  was  investigated  by,^ 
White  and  Howard  (1970).    The  subjects  for  . the  study  were  32  boys  , 
enrolled  in  21  seventh-grade  science  course  at  a  special  residential 
school  for  students  of  Average  or  higher  abilities  who  were  achieving 
at  two  or  more  levels  below  their  appropriate  grade  level*  After 
being  categorized  as  either  internally  or  externally  oriented,  the 
subjects  were  randoinly  assigned  to  one  0|f  the  two  instructional 
treatment  conditions.    The  results  of  the,  study  indicated  that  ^ 
internally  oriented  pupils  achieved  equally  well  under  both  instruc- 
.tional  style?s,  but  that  externally  oriented  pupils  achieved  signifi-* 

.*  .  "  /  ^  *  o  .... 

'  cantly  more  under  the  pupil^centered^  instruction  condition  where 
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they  were  expected  and  allowed  to  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibility' 
for  their  qxto  educational  program.    In  accordance  .with  the  theory, 
these  findings  could  be  interpreted  as  an  instance  where  pupils  with 
self -perceived,  low  impact  on  their  enviromnent  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity through  the  instructional  format  to  participate  in  the  dialogue 
and  perceive 'the  .impact  of  their  behavior  Upon  their  .environment. 
For  the  internally  oriented  pupils.  Rotter's  (1966)  statement  that 
individuals  who  believe  that  they  have  control  over  what  happens 
to  them  may  conform  to  suggestions  froja  others  when  they  choose 
to  do  so.,  even  when  they  are  aware  of  other  alternatives,  but  that 
any  perceived  attempts  to  manipulate  or  covertly  control  their 
behaviors  and  their  choices  will  be  actively"  resisted. 

The  pupil-centered  instructional  format  allows  pupils  to  parti- 
cipate in  goai-directed'^activitfies  and  to  assume  responsibility^  in 
accordance  with  their  present  level  of  competence  for  self-direction. 
It  is  often  the.  4^estion  of  pupils*  ability  to  assume  responsibility 
for  self-direction  that  deters  teachers  from  giving  pupils  more  • 
pa,rticipatory  roles  in  planning  and  implementing  educational  programs. 
Child  developtnent  studies  have  reported  that  children  often  display  • 
increasing  aggressiveness  in  doll  play  from  session  to  session  in 
the  presence  of  "permissive"  adult  experimenters  and  therapists. 
The  difficulty  in  interpreting  studies  "referring  to  "permissiveness" 

lies  in  understanding  the  relationship  between  the  adult  and  child 

t 

described  by  the  word  ^^permissive."    In  play- therapy  sessions  .the 


increase  in  aggressive  child  behavior  is  interpreted  as  a  release  of 
aggression. inhibitors  or  a  reductipn  of  fear  experienced  by  thp  child 
in  interaction  with  accepting,  non-juagmental  adults i    Such  ari 
explanation  impli^ea  that  the  child  client  has  already  acquired- 
inhibitors  of  aggressive- impulses- and  a  .measure  of  self-control  over 
his  behavior,  a  state  that  may  have  been  reached  with  or  without 
the  presence  of  fe^r.    A  definition  of  parental  permissiveness  which 
Implies  that  no  parental  restraint-  has  been  exercised  with  regard  to 
child  aggressiveness  also  suggests  that  the  child  has  not  been  given 
any  feedback  other  than  undifferentiated  acceptance  (or  tacit 
^acceptance  by  ignoring)  of  his  aggressive  behaviors  and  that,  there-  ^ 
fore,  the  child  has  not  acquired  the  standards  or  values  needed  in 
order  to-  exercise  control  over  aggressive  behaviors-^.    Any  cues  as  to 
what  aggressive 'behaviots  are  to*  be  permitted  as  well  as  when  and 
where  would  have  to  come  from  the  environment  since*  the  parents  of . 
a  child  raised  so  "permissively"  would  npt  supply  them.    Pupils  whp 
reach  school  age  without  acquiring  the  standards* and  values  of  the 
middle^class  white  society  for  socially  acceptable,  i.e,,  mild 
verbal  expressions  of  aggression,  can.be  a  problem  for  the  class- 
rqom  teacher.  ^  '    .     '  . 

In  a  study  of  pre-school  ma^le  children,  Siegal.and  Kohn  (1959) 
tested  the  hypothesis  that  a  child  will  increase  aggressive  behavior 
from  session  to  'sessioA  in  the  presence  of  a  premissive  adult  and  that 
in  the  absence  of -any- adult,  a  child's  aggressive  behavior  will 
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tend  to  decrease.    For  this  study,  18  pairs  of  boys  were,  selected 
and  assigned  randomly  to  one  .of  two  experimental  conditions.  Adult 
Absence  and  Adult  Presence*    The  oldesrt  boy  in  each  pair  was  selected  . 
as  the  experimental  subject.*  The  average  age  of  the-  experimental 
subjects  wasr  four  years  and  seven  months.    Tl^e  pairs  of  boys  were 
observed  and  the  amount  of  aggressive  play  display^i  was  recorded 
by  code  for  two  play  sessions.    The  results  indicated  support  for 
the  hypothesis  in  that  subjects  in -t^he  Adult  Present  condition  increased 
their  aggress^^ive  play  in  the  second  coded  session,  while  subjects  in 
the  Adult  Absent  condition  reduced  the  amount  of  aggressive  play. 
The  authors  suggested,  that  in  .the  presence  of  an  adult,  subjects  ^ 
appeared  willing  to  relinquish  the  functions  of  self  control  to  the, 
adult  pr.esent,  who  represented  both  the  standards  and  an^J.nhibiting 
"force*    In  the  absence  of  an  accommo.dating  adult  presence,  .subjects 
wfere  compelled  to  switch  on  their  own  self-control  systems  and 
'  iinplement  their  acquired  standards  aftfer  ah  initial  period  of  dis- 
organization.   The  phenomenon  of  releasing  ^'individual  self-control 
to  leadership  or  authority  figures  is  not  an  uncommon  behavior  for 
adults  as  individuals >  and  is  even  more  common  as  an  adult  group 
behavior.  .  ,     .  ,  *^ 

In  a  study  involving  8pO  sixth-grade  pupils  of  a  midwestern  lirban 
school  system,  Planders,  Morrison/  and  Brode  (1968)  found  that  the 
loss  of  positive  attitudes  'toward  teachers  and  schoolwork  during. the 
school  year  was  highest  among  :pupils  with  an  external  control 
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orientation*    Pupils  whose  teachers  ijchibited  a  low  incidence  o£  •  ^ 

* 

praise  and  pupil  encouragement  also  suffered  a  loss  of  positive 
attitude  toward  school.    This-  sample  population  was  considered  by  , 
the  investigators  to  be  representative  of  over  3,000  pupij.s  in  the  , 
school  system,  and  there:^ore  the  findings  were  considered  generalize-, 
able  to  similar  .educational  systems.    The  subjects  were  first  tested 

to  ascertain  their  internal-external  locus  of  control  orientation 

\  •  * 

end  a  measure  of  pupil  attitudes  toward  school  was  taken  in  October 

0 

shortly  after  school  began.    In  addition  to  the^ pupil-report  data, 
six  classrpom  observation  sessions  provided  measures  of  teacher-" 
pupil  interaction.  '.Another  measure  of  pupil  attitudes  waji  then 
taken  , in  May •    From  analyses  of  the  data  investigators  found  that 
pupils  altered  their  positi-^e  perception  of  their  teachers  and  class 
activities  signific^tly  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  school 
year.    These  changes  were  unrelated  to  pupil  IQ,  grades  given  for 
school  work,  or  socioeconomic  status,  but  were  related  to  the  ^ 
pupils '  internal  or  external  control  orientations  and  to  the 
amount  of  teacher  praise  and  encouragement  experienced  by  the 
pupils . ^ 

Teacher  Behavior  and  the  Moral  Development  pf  Pupils 

Theoretically,  the  foundations  for  future  moral  behavior'  begin 
with  the  early  psychological  experiences  of  tHe  developing  self  in 
the  behavioral  dialogue  , with  significant  others  and  the  environment* 
^^en  Che  developing^  self  has  a  positive  perception  of  his  impact 
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on  significant  others  he  Requires  thd  basis  for  a  trusting  rather 
than  distrusting  relationship  with  other^s,  and  if  the  majority  of  his 
continuing  psychological  experiences  are  characterized  by  positive 
acceptance,  the  developing  ,self  can  acquire  attitudes  of  trUst  and  . 
openness  towar^d  others.    Acceptance  by  others  engenders  a  basic  feeling 
of  Inherent  worth  and  acceptability  of  the,  self,  and  when  the  basic  ^ 
understanding  of  the  self  is  one  of  worth  and  therefore  "goodness,"  • 
those  behaviors  that:  result  in  disapproval  from  others  can  be  properly^- 
associated  to  l^ecome  disapproved  behaviors  whicn 'alter  the  more 


desirable 'State  of  .^approval.    With  two  sources  of  approval,  himself 
and  his  approved  behaviors ,  the^eveloping  self  has  only  on.e  source 
of  disapproval  to  control,  a  source  th^t-JLs  within  his  con.trol.  The 
control  of  disapprova'l  can  first  be  achieved  by  as^oc^atin^^^e  be- 
havior with  disapproval  and  omitting  it  from  the  schema  of  approval- 
gaining  behaviors,  and. later  by  acquiring  the  constructs  and  standards 
'  of  those  whose  approval  is  valued".    By  associating  disapproval  with 
unacceptable  behavior,  and  unacceptable  behavior* as  a^ performance 
product  within  his  control,  the  developing  self  acquires  a  sense  bf 
responsibility  for  *the  consequences  of  his  behavior*      IThen  signi-  . 
ficant  others  respond  to  the  developing  self *s  observable  feeling 
of  responsibility  by  differentiating  between  causal  behaviors  ^nd 
causal  circumstances,  the  basis  for  a  concept  of  ^'inteis<;'**  is  formed. 

The  developing  5el|  who-  experiences  early  rejection  and  thus 
perceives  his  impact  upon  significant  others  and.  the  environment  as 


negative  acquires  a  basis  of  distrust  rather  than,  ^rust  'lii  relation- 
ships *with  others.    If  his  continuing  psychological  experiences  ^re 
dominated  by  rej ection,  the  negative,  perception  of  self  in  relation 
to  Others  can  result  in  an  attitude  of  distrust,  defense,  and  hostility 
toward  o'thers»    Under  these  conditions,  the  self  is  perceived  as_  _ 
Unacceptable  and  valueless  in  relation  to  others;  existing  in* a  state 
of  disapproval.'  Subsequent  behaviors  that  result  in  approval  an^ 
acceptance  can  then  be  perceived  as  ther-source  of  approval  and  acceptance 

and  become  a  means  of  altering  the  'existing  state  of  disapproval. 

 .  • 

/  ^  "  >  - 

Behaviors  that*  are  disapproved,  however,  have  tWQ  possible* sources — • 
the  disapproved  self  or  the  perfpmjance  product  of  that  self.    To. control 
the  response  of  others  and  maintain  a  qualified  "state  o£  acceptance 
and  approval,  the  developing"  self  must  acquire  and  perform  those  • 
.behaviors  approved  by  those  whose  acceptance  he  values.    By  assocJ^ating 
acceptance  with  approved  behavior,  the  control, over  others'  Responses 

is  limited  .to  the  developing  self's  control  oyer  approved  behaviors. 

*<  *  ,  * 

With  the  acquisition  of  prescribed  behaviors  and  standards,  the -Source 
of  approval  can  shift  from  others 'to  the  approved  behavior  and  standard. 
Responsibility  can  only  be  assumed  for  those  behaviors  performed  in  ,  ^  . 
defiance. of  the  known  rules,  while  other  .behaviors  resulting  in       '  »  * 

disapproval  remain  outside  of  the  developing  self's  control. 7  

*  ,  * 

The  initial  statenof  rejection  or  acceptance  experienced  by  the 
developing  self  does  not  in  itself  'determine  the  subsequent  moral* or 

amoral  behavior  of  the  individual*    The  role  played  by  'significant  . 

»  .  — - — - — —  —  — 


others  within  the  behavioral ^dialogue  in  supplying  the  interpreta-  . 

^Hon^ 'association,  and  differentiation  of  behaviors  from  which 

c oncers  and  behavioral  constructs  ara  formed  is  far  more  infp.uential 

in  the  formation  of  moral  behavior.    The  .child  who  experiences  initial 

acceptance  and  whose  subsequent  behaviors  are  consisteutily  approved  . 

and  positively  reflected  acquires  a  positive  concept  of  himself,  but  \  ^ 

is  giv6n  no  cognitive  basis  for  differentiating  between  himself  and < 

his  behavioral  product.  'Without  the  impact  oJE  aAy  consequences  'from 

his*  relationship*  to  o^thers,.  no  applicable  standards  exist,  and*  the 

function  of  others  in  any  relationship  is  to^ provide  .acceptance  and 
•  *  *  •  * 

approval.,  JThe  child  whose  behavioral  dialogue  offers  theqe  condi- 
tdjOns  may  confront  diaa'pprovalfpoitt^others  in  the  environment,  but 
this  may  only  serve.  to'.i;eii>f orce  the  role  of  .the  approving  signifi- 
cant other  and  limit  future  psycl^logicaL  experiences..    The -child 
ilhb'  experiences  initial  rejection  and  whose  subsequent  behaviors 
are  consistently  disapproved  and  negatively  reflected  is  also  de- 

priVed  of:  the  psychological  experiences  and  cogni^ve  ^ntent  which 

•  *  »    •  .       •    - , 

help  him  differentiate  between  himself  and  his  behavioral  products,  and 

.under  such  circumstances,  he  cannot  acquire' the  behaviors  -or  standards^ 

because  he  lacks' sufficient  differentiating,  feedback.    The  developing 

self  who  feels  accepted  and- who  deceives  interpretive  feedback. 

from  significant  others,  and  the  environment  which  permit  him  to- 

acquire  the  pre^iiribed  *^'hcw  to"  behaviors  *of  his  society  may  acquire; 

these  prescriptive  behaviors  to  avoid  disapproval  fi;om  valued  others/ 


In  addition,  the  basic  feeling  of  self-'acceptance  and  trust  of 
Others 'allows  h±m*  to  investigate  and  xisk  an  active  role  in  the 

behavioral  dialogue  and,,  even  with  limited  associative  feedback 

•  "  *  * 

of  approval  or  disapproval  from  significant  others,  he  is  encouraged 

to  have  more  fr,equent  and  more.varUed  psycihological  experiences  from 

which  he  can  formulate  additional  categories^  and  constructs  for 

goal-achieving  behaviors  .approved  by  his  society*    His  own  psycho- 

logical  experiences  become  the  basis' from  vwhich  moral  judgments  can 

be  made.    If.,  however,   the  significant  others*  supply  the  accepted  child 

iJ5>tl}  cognitive  information  that  not  only  fosters  the  acquisition  of 

prescriptive  *'how  to"  moral  behaviors  but  also  supplies  the  answer 

for  "why"  such  behaviors  are  moral,  the  concept  of  morality- may  be 

developed  to  inclucie  the  relationship  of  individual  behavior  to  its 

impact  on  others  in  the  society*    •  Significant  others  who  answer 

the  questlotl  *Vhy"  hy  ref.erring  only  to  the 'power  of  enforcers,  tH^t  J.s, 

parental  authority  or  societal  authojc^tyl^  ptovide  only  an  associative 

ba,se  for  a  concept  of  morality  .and  fociis:^(i|Xe  attention  of  the  developing 

self  upon  the  punitive  consequences  to  the  self  rather  than  the  conse- 

*  quences  of  indiviUual  behavior  upon  the  society.    The  child  whq  feels 
\  '  *  *    *  . 

inherently  disapproved  finds  his  own  answer,  to  the  "why"  6f  moral 

•  "     *.  « 

behavior  in  the  acceptance  and  approyal^  obtained  thr9ugh  acquir^ing ' 

the  prescribed  behavior.    Under  these  conditions  the,  relationship 

t)et^<7een  moral  behaviar  ^and  the  sanctioning  power  of  dtKets  and 

traditions  or  rules  is  experientially  derived  from  the  circumstances 


of  the  behavioral  dialogue.    For  these  individuals,  the  emphasis 
for  moral  behavior  is  on 'how  to  acquireCiapproval  and  additional  ' 
diffe'r-entiating  information  .about*  behaviors  which  -ansv^er  the  gues- 
tions  "wher.e,"  '^what,"  andJ'when,"    This  i-n£onnation  'is  uSed  to 
further' define  how  to  do  what  is  right  and  approved,  while  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  power  of  prescribed  behavior  to  'help  the  individual 
avoid  punishment  or  disapproval  is.retained,  "For  the 'individual 
oriented  Co  vie\^  individual  morality  in  terms  of  its  impact  .on  the 
sorciety,  the  differentiating  information  of"where'}"what," and" when," 
•remain  associated  with  the  ''why"  and  broaden  the  base  for  making'^ 
moral  decisions  based  on.  the*  expected"  C9nsequen(;:e  tb-  others. 

/  The  process  of  ^^cquiring  moral 'behavior  is  .subject  to  .the  same 
influences  affecting  the  acquisition  of  all  s£)cial  behaviors.*  \^en 
che  bcliaviots  and  standards  are  not  constant  and  consistent,  goal- 
directed  "^ehavioral  schema  cannot  be  appropriately  developed  nor  can 
standards  be  acquired.    The  individual  without  sufficient  cognitive 
structures  and^vgoal-achieving  behavioral  schema  must  operate  without 
a 'framewoirk,  taking  cu^s  from  the  behaviar  of  others  around  him. 
In  that  sense,  those  who  adopt  the  morality  of  those  around  them 'can 
be  considered  other-directed  unless. and  until  they  internalize  the 
standards  and  develop  a' construct  of  morality  from  which. to  initiate 
their  own  moral  behavior.  ^  Since  the  process  of  developing  moral 
behavior  is  initially  "other"  directed,  the  concepts  and  standards 
developed  by  the  individual  will  be  those"  appropriate  to  his 


developmental  an4  experiential  levels,  and  confrontation  with  moral 

decisions  outside  his.  previous  experience  forces  the  individual  to 

reiy  on  inadequate  concepts,  limited  associations*,  and  cues  from- 

others.       >.         ,  • 

.  -The  power  base  for  moi^al  behavior  is  approval.  Significant 

others  who  encourage  mo.ral  behavior  by  relating  the  behavior  to  its  ; 

social  impact  embue  moral  behavior  with  power  that  can  be  acquired 

with  the  behavior.    Significant  others  who  encourage  moral  behavior' 

-by.  relating  it  to  the  punitive  powers  of  the  enforcers  embue  not 

the' moral  behavior,  but  the  rule  and  its  enforcers  with  pow«  which 

cannot  be  acquired  with  the  behavior. 
^/  , 

,  ^.Hoff;nar>  (1970)  described  two  types  of  seventh-grade  pupils 

'  •         *  .     :  /  »  * 

designated  by  theXv  moral  judgment  responses  as  having  internal  moral 
orientations:     (1)  a  humanistic  type  whp  demonstrated  concern  for 
human  consequences  of  behavior  and  who  toojc  extenuating  circumstances 
into  consideration  when  making' moral  judgments,  and  (2),  a  conventional 
type  who  <ifemonstrated  rigid  obedience  to  institutional  norms  regardfles 
of  consequences  or  circumstances.    These  two  types  appeared  have 
much  in  comjnon  according  to  Hoffman,  but  the  humanistic  subjects 
appeared  more  tolerant  of  "anti-moral  impulses,"'  were  more  apt  to 
feel  guilt  as  a  consequence  of  their  behavior  and  its  effett  on  others 
and  tendea  to  identify  themselves  with  personal  behavioral  character- 
istics  of  their  parents.    The  conventional  subjects^. appeared  more 
"repressed,"  more  apt  to,  feel  guilt  for  Jiheir.  own  impulses  than  foi 


haru  -done,  to  others  and  were  more  IdentdLfied  with  the^power^f  the 

parental  role  than  with  other  behavioral  characteristics  of  their 

parents.    A  third-group  identified  as  having  an  external-moral 

orientation  was  cFescribed  by  Hoffman  &s  being  oriented  toward  fear 

of  detection  and  punishment*  ' 

The  ^eacher  in  the  classroom  is. expected  to  represent  and  enforce 

*,  the  moral  standards  and  behaviors  of  the  dominant  culture  in  our  society 

These  behaviors  and  standards  are  generally  assumed  to  be  thoge  of 

the  white,  middle-class  segment  of  our  society.    The  teacher  is  expected 

♦ 

to  teach  and  express  the  values  and  standards  of  this  culture  to  the 

pupils,  modeling  moral  behaviors,  enforcing  the  rules  and  standards,* 

and  rewarding  or  punishing  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  obedience 

and  compliance*    Parents  expect  "their  pupils  to  ''learn*'  honesty, 

respect  for  authority  and  property,  responsibility-,  and  a  certain 

< 

amount  of  social  decorum.     If  the  teacher  serves  as  a  significant  other, 
it  may  be  possible  to    impart  moral  standards  and  behavior*s  to  those 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  confronted  the  prescribed  behaviors  of  the 
cord  culture.    For  others  who  have  acquired  prescribed  behaviors, 
the  teacher  might  well  function  as  one  who  supplies  the  necessary _and 
additional  differentiating  inf ormat'^ion  through  which  pupils  could 
acquire  a  more  adequate  concept  of  moral  behavior. 

Aside  from  modeling  behavior,,  a  technique  discussed  under  its* 
own  heading,  the  investigation  of  teacher  behaviors  and  their  impact 
on  pupil  moral  development  has  been  minimal. 


Fischer  (1970)  examined  one  of  the  most  dominant  areas  of  admini- 
strative concern  for  moral  behavior  in.  the  educational  system,  cheating 
on*  examinations.    In  this  study,  the  effects  of  five  variations  of 
te^gcher  beh^ior  on  levels  of  cheating  under  classroom  conditions  were 
investigated.    The  experimental  subjects,  135  boys  and  girls,  were 
^enrolled  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 'and  sixtb  grades  of  three  public  schools 
in  a  large  southeastern  city.    The  subjects  were  described  by  their 
teachers  as  being  from  low  to  high  middle-class  homes.    For  this 
study,  cheating  was  defined  as  the  use  of  an  answer  sheet  while  taking 
a  60-item,  multiple  choice  test  designed  as  a  ""general  achievement" 
test.    Half  of  t-he  items  on  this  test  were  sham  items  constructed  so 
that  either  none  or  all  of  the  choices  offered  were  correct,  but 
arbitrary  answers  were  selected  for  the  answer  sheet.    The  criterion 
for  cheating  behavior  was  the  appearance  of  nine  or  more  correct  sham 
answers/which  placed  the  occurrence  beyond  statistical  chance.  Groups 
of  10  to  15  subjects  were  tested  at  ^one  time  in  a  classroom  situation 
with  seats  widely  separated  from  each  other,  ostensibly  to  reduce 
copying,  but  actually  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  cheating.- 
Subjects  were  told  that  scores  on  thcr  test  would  be  included  in  their 
six-week  grades  in  social  studies  ^to  increase  th*e  value  of  the  test 
situation.    Pupils  were  Tianded  the  test  and  the  answer  sheet  anH 
were  instructed  to  take  the  test  in  the  30  minuses  allotted  and  then 
;Co  sco^e  their  own  papers  by  the  answer  sheet.    All  subjecjrs  were 
instructed  not  to  look  at  the  answer  sheet  pi:ior  to  or  during  the 
test  pei;iod  and  not  to  al.  er  or  add  answers  while  they  were  scoring 
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their  .papers, .since  any  of  these  actioriis  would  be  considered  cheating* 
The  control  group  received  only  the  instructions  cited  above*  A 
second  group^,  identified  a?  "Informative  Appeal  to  Honesty"  condition, 
were  given  the  standard  instructions  along  with  a  statement  of  the 
teaiher's  purpose  in  giving  this  test*    This  purpose  was  described  as 
the  teacher's  need  to  evaluate  her  teaching  and  to  obtain  true  measures 
of  pupil  knowledge  in  order  to  improve  the  course.    Attention  was 
also  drawn  to  the  pupil's  need  to  identify  areas  for  further  teachings 
help.  ^ The  information  and  appeal  were  given  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
style*  The  third. condition^,  "EubJULc^Affirmation  of  Value"  treatment, 
followed  the  general  instructions  with  a  discus siorPcff  cheating^^hich 
Was.^.casually  introduced  by  the  investigator  while  he  appeared  to  be  ' 


waiting  for  the  official  test  time  to  begin*    The  investi-gator^ca^ually 
asked  tKe  group  what  el^smentary  pupils  thought  about  cheating  and, 
after  a  g^nferal  period  of  discussion,  each  pupil  was  asked'to  give 
his  name  and  the  reasons  why  he  .felt  he  would  not  cheat  on  a  test  like 
the  one  he  was  about  to  take*    A  "Value-Relevant  Threat  of  Punishment" 
condition  additionally  inf orraed"*the  subject^  xhat  since^  pupils  "in 
your  grade"  had  tettded  to  cheat  on  this    particulat'-^est  by  taking 
answers  frbm.  the  answer  sheet,  pupils  who  cheated  would  be  required 
'  to  write  the  sentence  "Although  ^.do  not  believe  in  cheating,  I  cheated 
on  thfs  test,"  50  times  for  punishment.  ''"Non-Value-Relevant  Threat 
of  Punishment"  gave  the  same  information  about  previous  cheating  be-  . 
havior  and  gave  a  punishment  consisting  of  ^^iting  numbers *from  one 
to  100  twenty-five  times.     Following  the  test-taking  in  each  school, 


pupils  were  assembled  to  explain  the  test  and  its  purpose.    In  tx^o 
schools  pupils  were  asked  to  writhe  a  "yes"  or  "no"  on  a  slip  of  paper 
to  indicate    anonymously  whether  they  actually  had  or  hadn^t  cheated 
on  th'e  test.    The  results  of  this  study  indicated"  that  over  65%  of 
the  control  group  and  the  Informative  Appeal  group  cheated  oh  the 
test.    Cheating  was  significantly  lower  in  the  Public  Affirmation 
and  the  Value-Relevant  and  Non-Relevant  Threat  groups.    It  was 
determined  that  in  the  two  schools  where  pupils  were  asked  to  report 
their  cheating  prior  to  and  after  the  explanation  of  the  test,  86  of 
the  , participants  had  cheated.    On  the  pr~tpf  assessment.,_only  6  subjects 
acknowledged  chelating.    After  the  explanation  and  the  statement  informing 
the  pupils  that  half  of  them  had  actually  cheated  on  the  test,  still 
only  25  subjects  anonymousl5L..acknowledged    that  they  had  cheated. 
~~The--investigat^/elt  that  .the  effectiveness  of  the^PuFlic" 


Affirmation  treatment,  although  not  statistically- superior  to  the 
two  Threat  of  Punishment  conditions,  at  least  .offered  more  to  en- 
courage a  child  to  adopt  a  value  of  honesty  and  to  express  this 
value  in  his  own  b.ehavior,  niaking  it  a  more  valuable  technique  than 
regulation  by  threat  of  punishment.    The  author  reports  that  in^ 
gost-experimental  discussions  subjects  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the 
operational  ^definition  of  cheating  given  for  this  study.    As  in 
many  other  situations  that  .require  an  understanding  of  ethical 
behavior,  the  inability  of  these  pupils  to  acknowledge  cheating 
was  considered  by  the  author  to  be  evidence  of  the  pupils* 
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childish  understanding  of  ethics  and  inability  to  concretize 
ethical  beliefs  by  ethical  behavior.    It  is  suggested  by  the  author 
that  teachers  make  more  effort  .to  s.tate  ethical  principles  and  also  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  child  to  integrate  his  beliefs  an4  his 
behaviors.    This  may,  according  to  this  investigator j  allow  the  pupils 
to  see  that  the  teacher  values  honest  behavior  as  well, as  grades.  It- 
appears  possible  to  us  that  the  adversary  conditions  between  pupils 
and  teachers,  ^pupils  and  tests,  and  pupils  and  school  rules  might  be 
fostering  conditions  .for  unethical  behavior.    Very  few  pupils  -escape 
the  fact  that  academic  achievement,  hones ty>  respect  for  authority 
and  property,  and  responsibility  for  doing  assi'gnments  have  high 
priority  in  the  system's  value  Merarchy.    But,  .as  .teachers  oftett 
say,  "When  you  cheat,  you  hurt  no  one  but  yourself and  in  tjhe  day-to- 
day  battlefield  .of  the  educational  system  whei;e  academic  achievement 
is  a  primary  value^anSTgrade^r^eprese^^^  achievemenjtjstatus,  gaining 
♦highet^^^rades^itho  to  the  pupil  as 

the  most  practical  application  of  ethics. 

tfliite  and  Minden  (1^69)  examined  the  chahge  in  piipil -attitudes 
as«  the  result  of  ^small  group  discussions  focused  on  mpral  beliefs  and 
standards.    The  sample  included  170  high  school  pupils,  70  males  and 
100  females  in  their  third  (junior)  year  of  a  suburban,  parochial'  . 

high  school.    The  subjecEs  were  given  a  passage  to  read,  individually 

'  •  '        .  *■ 

which  covered  two ^moral  .principles ^    After  reading  the  passage  they 

*  "*  * 

were  tested  to  establish  a  control  for  reading  level  and  cognitive 


understanding  of  the  content.    The  subjects  were  then  asked  to  r^te 

each  of  the  two  principles  and  were  then  randqmly  a&signed  in  groups 

of  five*  to  review  and  discuss  the  materia^  for  15  minutes.  The 

understanding  was  that  each  group  would  arrive'  at  a  consensus  to  be 

reported  to  the  total  grpup. .  Prior  to  reporting,  the  subjects  were 

again  tested  on  the  same  forms  used  in  the  pretest.    Although,  the 

pretest  did  not  indicate  a  sex  difference  in  responses,  the  posttest 

indicate^d  that  female  subjects  had  significantly  increased  their  scores 

on  content  ac-curacy  while  boys  decteased  the  number  of  .accurate  content  * 

responses.    On  the  measures  of  agreement,  girls  showed  significantly 

more  convergence  toward 'the  "correct"  responses  connnunicated  in  the 

written  material.    Boys,  however,  shifted  from  convergent  responses 

*  • 

to  more  varied  and  "riskier'*  (divergent)  responses.  ;  Since  this  shift 
wa^  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  information  retention,  the  author  suggested 
that  the  male  subjects  may  have  been  evidencing  some  cognitive  withdrawal 
from  considering  the  moral  principles  und^r  discussion.    The  moral 
principles  unde.r  discussion  stated  a  condemnation  of  .premarital  sex 
and  the  conf  inemient.  of  sexuaf  behavior  to  the  "purposed  of  marriage, 
and  the  nature  of  the  generative  act  in- marriage."    The. author's 
suggestion  is,  in  our  opinion*  at  least  one  of- several  possible 
explanations  for  the  posttest  sex  differences.^    Girls  may  have  been 
deJEensively  more  convergent  rather  than  revealing  on  the  posttest 
as  well,  \    '       '  , 


Stouwie  (1972)  invesAgated  the  effects  of  conflicting  verKal 
instructions  from  one  dominant  adult  and  one  nurturant-,  ''warm''  adult 

on  the  moral  behavior  of  112  second-  and  third-grade  subjects  from  . 

1 

an 'elementary  school  situated  in  a  midwestern,,  predominantly  middle- 
class  suburb.    The  research  design  provided  for  testing  the  following 
variables  in  alternating  experimental  conditions:    content  of 
instruction;  order  of  instructions;  personality  characteristics  of 
dominance  and  warmth;  sex  of , experimenter;'  and  sex  of  subject.  Pupil 
were  individually  ihtrodOced  into  an  interaction  with  two  adults/  one 
dominant  and  one  described  as  warm  and  nurturant.    After. the  period 

of  interactipn,  the  subject  was  given  conflicting  instructions  from  . 

I. 

the  twb  adults  as  to  whether  he  could  or  couldn't  play  with  toys 
displayed  in' the  room.    After  the  two  adults  left  the  premises, 
the ysubject's  behavior  with  the  toys  was  obs,erved  and  recorded  to  . 
ascertain  whose  instructions  he  was  following.  .  The  tesults  of  this 
siudy  indicated  that  the  subjects*  perception  of  the  *|dominant^*  and 
' warm"  roles  was  better  when  the  conditions  replicated  the  social 
ster^otypas  of  the  male  as  domipant  and  the  female  as  nurturant  than 
when- .these^roles  were  reversed  by  the  adult  models.    The  alternation 
of  instructional  content  and  the  sequencing  of  instructions-  from^the_, 
two  models  indicated  that  .the  dominant  person's  instructions  were 
moreoften  followed  than  those  of  the  warm  person.    The  subjects 
responded  more  often  to  the  dominant  person  under  botn  permissive 
arvd  inhibicing  i*nstructions.    The  sex  of  the. subject  did  not  alter 
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the  response  to  the  dominant  adult.    In  post-experimental  interviews, 
some  of  the  subjects  indicated'  that^  they  had  used  their  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  play  with  the  toys,  but  no  information 
was  given  in  this  report  as  to  how  many  pupils  indicated  they  were  ^ 
abfding  by  their  own  standards  or  were  inclined  to  believe  they  had. 
Teacher  Behavior  and  Pupil  Expectations 

Pupils'  expectations  of  and  for  themselves  originate  in  *the 

operating  self-image  of  each  individual  pupil.    Such  expectations 

*  '  ■  * 

reflect  the  self ' s .perception  of  all  the  developed  self-concepts • 

Th^  pupil  expects  in  accordance  with  wnat  he  thinks  he  is,  how  he  * 

thinks  others  see  him,  and  how  he  sees  himself  in  relationship  with 

others •    All  these  perceptions  are  based  upon  the  previous  experiences 

of  the  developing  self  and  the  expectations  formed^ are  hypotheses  of 

the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect  as  ei^perienced  and  observed. 

The  cognitive  constructs  developed  and '.the  values ,  attitudes,  and 

beliefs  presently  held,  are  all -reflected  in  pupil  expectations.' 

As  self-concepts  are  changed  by  experiences,,  expectations  *for  the  . 

self  also  change,  but  the  ease  with  which  self-expectations  change 

will  depend  upon  the  Investment  of  value;  and  particularly  self- 

value,,  inherent  in  each  hypothesis.    Verification  of  expectations 

serve„as  a  reinforcement  of  'perceptual  accuracy  and  ati  affirmation  o£ 

accurate  self-knowledge,  as  well  as  the  Vbllity  to  perceive  o'thers  

and  to ^ assess  circumstances.    Events  which  contradict  hypothesized 

outcomes  are  source^  ^or  self-doubt  but  neither  the  confirmation 


nor  the  contradiction  of  an  expectancy  can 'be  arbitrarily  assigned  a 
positive  or  negative  value  without  some  understanding  of  the  am'ount 
of  self^value  invested  in  the  expectation.    Pupils  who  expect  to  fail 
may  find  more  confirmation  of  the  self  in  continued  failure  than  in 
unexpected  success.    Without  experiences  of  repeated  success  it 
ma/  not  be  prudent  to.  undergo  a  process  qf  changing  self-cojcicepts 
and  behavioral  schema^    On  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  expect  to 
succeed  because  they  have. previously  experienced  success  may  have 
more  basis  for  revising  or  changing  their  behavioral  schemas  in  an- 
attempt  to  replicate  successful  circumstances  and  may  only  revise 
their  self-concept  when  alternative  behavioral-  schema  have  also  • 
failed  to  produce^  expected  success.    But ':if  theire^are  no  opportuni- 
ties* for  alternative  approaches,  failure  in  the  f ace  oS  expected 
success  may  have  more  negative  impact  upon  the  Performing  Self 
than  unexpected  'success  because  of  greater  seif-involvemeht . 

Craridall,  Cood-,  an.d  Ciran,dall  (1964)  ties  ted  the  hypothesis  that 
pupils  having  a  high  g'^nerai  expectancy  of  success  would  decrease 
their  expectat^-ons  of  success  more  than  pupils  who  had  low  expec-_, 
tations  'for  success  if  high  expect  a  tiojis.  were  'met  with  negative 
adult  reaction.    They  also  hypothesized  that  the.  rever*se  ^^ould  be 
true ^in„  that  pupils  with  low  general  expectancy  for  success  would" 
show  a  gi^eater  increase  in^  their  success  expectations  when  given 
positive  adult  reaction  than_children  having  high  expectations  of 
success.    To,  test  these  hypotheses,  14^4  eighth-grade  boys  were 


pretested  to  determine  their  •''levels  of  general  expectancy  for 

success,  and,  on.  the  ba^is  of  their  scores,  vere  divided  into  High 

and  tow  Expectancy  groups  along  a  median  split.    These  two,  groups 

were  then  assigjied  to'  one  o.f  four  treatment  groups  containing*  36 

subjects  each.    One  group  of  High  and  one  §roup  of  Low  Expectancy 

subjects  were  given  a  positive  adult  reaction  in  the  -experimen^tal. 

treabnent  and  the  remaining  High  and  Low  groups  were*  given  a  nega- 

tive  treatment,    Aft^r". the,  initial  treatment  conditions  were  experi- 

J 

eni^d,  each  group  was  agai^  subdivided  following  the  administration 
of  a  second  measure  of  general  expectancy  for  success,.  In  the- 
second  treatment  phase;  the  subdivided  groups  wei:e  subjected  to- 
cond^.ti6ns 'of  either  an  adylt  reaction  treatment  of  silence  or- 
absence  of  .'any  adult  reaction*    k  third  measure*  of  general  expectancy 
was* administered  following  the  last  'treatneijt  phase.    The  r^e^sults  of 
this  investigation  supported  the  Jvp^raajor  1^  Children 
with  high  expectancy  dropped  their  expectations  considerably  more  , 
under  negative  reaction  from  adults  than  .siibjects  entering  with  low 
expectations,  and  children  with  low  expectations  significantly 
increased  their  expec tuitions  for  success  after  receiving  positive 
adult  reaction.    The  investigators  concluded  that  children  were 
very  sensitive  to  adult  reactions  which  are  not  consonant  with  those 
they  had  come  to  expect  from  adults.    The  oossibility  that  "ceiling" 
and  "floor"  effacts  were  operating  in.  the  testing  conditions  was  . 
investigated,  but' the  results  of  the  initial  analysis  were  not   ;  . 

-     —   •  «  ^ 

*  *  -  —       -  -  »  ^  ' 


affected  when  these  Impinging  effects  vere  taken,  into  consideration, 
TJhes  authors  also  concluded  that  the  negative '  treatment  used  in  this 
experiment  was  much  more  effective  in  reducing  expectations  of  success 
than  the  posifiv^  adult' reaction  treatment  was  In  raising  expectan-  - 
cies,    .In  addition,  the  investigators  reported  that  when  adults -in 
this  experiment  were  silent  rather^^tha^  subjects  tended 

to  interpret  the. silence 'a§  the  reverse  bf  the  previous  reactive 

•  ^^^^ 
condition  to  a  significant  degree.    That  is,  p.upils  Who  had^been*^ 

^  given  negative  reactions  interpreted  experlmenter'^ilence  as  a  con- 

finna'tion  of  their  perforinancev\while  pupils  who  had  been  given 

pqs^itive.  reactions  interpreted  the  experifflenter*s  silence  as  criticism  . 

or , disapproval  of  their  performance*   -Pupils  who  rec^^ived  no  reaction 

and  "continued  the  assigned  t^sk  without  the  presence  of  an  experi-* 

menter  interpreted  their  own  performances  in  accordance  with  the 

condition  of  their  previous*  reaction  treatment,    A  comparison  of  the 

effects  of  adult  silence  after  negative  reinforcement  with  the; 

effects  of  silence  following  positive  reinforcement  indicated  that 

negative* reinforcement  was • significantly  stronger  in  its  continuing 

effect.    The  fact  that  the  presence  of  silent  adults  re'sulted  in 

two  completely  opposite  "pupil  .interpretations  of  their 

performances  and  also  p'rovided  different;  levels  of  reinforcement 

ef f ectiAieness  was  offered  as  additional  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 

there  is  an  active  effect  ocliurring  in  "nonreaction"  to  performances. 

The  effect  is  seen  as  dependent  upon  the  previous  conditions  of  positive 


negative  reinforcement*  *  The  measure* of  gene^raL  expecitancy  of  success 

used  in  this  study  was  reported  by^.the  authors  as  having  befen  highly 

correlated  with  the.  subjjects*- riaport  car4  grades,  percentile  ranks 

-""'^^  ,  .  *      *  ' 

on  ■  general  acliievement  tests,  IQ  tests^  and  their  school '"ability"  * 


grouping.        '  •  . 

Hill  and  Dusek'  (1969)  conducted  a  study  in  which  they  adapted, 
the  methods  of  the  Crandall  et  al.  investigation,  and  further  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  'for  social  reinforce- 
ment to  raise  achievement  expectations  of  high*  test-anxious  Subjects 
more  than  low  test-anxious  subjects  following  Experiences  of  failure." 
The  subjects  of  this  study  were  selected,  from  a  yourfger  age  group  and 
included  both  sexes.    An  additional  variation  in  tl\e  study  is  found 
in  the  us6  of  male  rather  than  female  experimenters*    A  sample^  of  62 
boys  •and  70  girl^  at  the  fourth-grad,e  level 'were  selected  from  a  * 
midwestern  elementary  school*    The  subjects  were  selected  nfrora  a  pool 
of  pupils  who  had  been  given  pretests  on  measures  of  test  an:Aety,  ' 
lying,  and  d6feh6lveness  two  weeks  prior  to  the  .experimiental  proje.ct. 
Subjects  at  the  high  extremes  of .the  lie  and  def ens iveness 'scale  score  ' 
distiributions  were  not  included  in  this  study./  Each  subject  was 
assigned  to  one  of  thre'e  pretraining  conditions — success,  failure,  ' 
ot  no  evaluation.  The  success^  and' failure' pupils  were^  given  a  feuzzle 
to  work  which  would  ,  permit  a  manipulated*  success  'or  failur'e  experience^. 
Mon-evaluation  subj  ects -'had^no  pretesting,  puzzle  experiences*  Social 
reinforcement  was  pi^ovided  in  t^-zo  conditions  of  experimenter 


response.    The  experimenter  announced  to  the^subject  that  he'. either 

did  or  didn^t  put  the  puzzle  back  tog'ether.   .After  pre-training,  the 

subjects  were  introduced  to  the  experimental  task  and  asked  to  give 

an  expectancy  of  success  score.    Each  pupil  was  asked  to  designate 

•which  of  16  possible  rankings  he  felt  he  would  achieve  on  this  task 

in  comparison  with  the  other  subjects.    The  ranking  was  made  by 

cirqldng  a  s-tici.  figure  adjxisted"  ixKheight  to. 'form  a 'bar  graph.  A 

second  expectancy  of  achievement  score  wa's  taken  immediately  following 

"         ■  •  * 

,  the- experimental  task.    Subjects  in  the  Social  Reinforcement  group 
'did  the  experimental  task. as  the  experimenter  made  simple  positive 
statements.    Non-reinforcement  subjects  did  their  task  while  the 
experimenter  remained  silent.    TIae  results. .of  this  study  indicated 
that  achievement  expectation^  increased  following  social  reinforcement 
and  r&mained  stable  under  condition^  of ' non^reinforcementi  with 
girls  demonstrating  a  greater  tendency  to  respond  to  social  rein- 
forcement under  these  experimental^onditions  than  boys.  Thfe 
investigators  suggested  that  this  apparent  sex  differe^^ce  may  be 
the  result  of  aii  interaction  between  sex  of  experimenter-reinforcer 
and  sex  of  subject.    It  was  also  suggested  that  the  age  of  subjects 
may,  also  be  a  possible  source  for  demonstrating  greater  sex  dif- 
ferences for  learning  and  cognitibn.  .    '  ^ 

The  role  of  social  reinforcer  performed  with  considerable  limi- 
tations  by  the  experimenters  in  these  two  studies  is  a  role  commonly 
performed  by  classroom  teachers.    Teacher  behaviors  categorized  as 
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"approving,"  ^'criticizing/'  "encouraging,*'  and  "ignoring,"  for  example, 
contain  the  elements  of  social  reinforcement. demonstrated  in  the  • 
investigator's  role  of  social  reinfbrcer.    The  classroom  is  a  scene 
of  constant  performance  and^constant  evaluation  for  the  Performing 
Self  of  each  pupil,  and  from  these ' constant  experiences,  pupils  acquire 

a  basis  for  hypothesizing  tlieir  expectations  for  success  and  failure, 

^.  '  ^  ' 

In  addition  to  the  verbal  interaction  that  constitutes*  social  rein- 

:     •      i  ' 

forcement,  pupils  receive^  feedback  on  their  performances  throq^gh  grading 
practices*    Pickup  and  Anthony  (J.968)  :investigated  the 'relationship 
between  pupils'  expected  marks  or  grades  and  actual  grades  received 
in  normal  classroom  activities*    They  found  that  pupils'  generally  , 
expected  higher  marks  than'  they  received*  and  that  the  greatest    ^       *  . 
discrepancy  between  expected  mark  and  actual-  mark  occurred  when 
actual  marks  were  very  low.   After  this,  prelijni*nary  investigation 
the  authors  fuirther  examined  the  effects*  of  the  discrepancy  between 
expected  and  actual  gradeb  on  future  performances*    They  reported  that 
pupils  of  low  pe/f ormance  ,who  were  given  higher  marks  than  they ' expected 
improved  their  subsequent  performance,  while  pupils  with  higher  per- 
formance records  seemed  to  perform  better  at  later,  tasks  when  they 
were  given  scares  lower  tlian  expe.cted.    The  authors  suggested  that 
the  common  pi'actice  among  teachers  in  granting  better  students,  t^e 
"benefit  6£  the  doubt"  and  grading  "harder"  on  the  work  of  poor  ^ 
students  might  be  more  effective  in  producing  better  performances  if 
such  grading  practices  were  reversed; 


In  another  study  investigating  the  effects  of  feedback  intended 

to  alter  the  expectancies  of  pupils  upon  the  actual  performance  of 

pupils,  Wlodkowski,  (1973)  divided  250  fifth-  apd  sixth-grade  male 

subjects  from  a  midwestern  public  scho6l  system  into  two  expectancy 

categories  that  were* randomly  assigned  tc  three-  types  of  treatment • 
♦  • 

Using  a  standardized  mafh  achievement  test  which  had  two  levels 
of"  math  ability  described  as  '"simple"  and  "complex"  and.  an  instrument  " 
measuring  the  performance  expectancy  of  the  Subjects  with  regard  to  their 
mathematical  skills,  the  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
"positive  expectancy"  grpup  consisted  of  those  pupils  whose  math  ' 
test  results  showed  them  to  be  at  gradfe  level  and  above  in  performance, 
and  whose  self-reported  e^bcpectancies  for  performance  on  the  test  w^e' 
either  "good"  or  "very  good^*    Those  pupils,  who  performed  below  gr^e 
level  oh  the  test  and  who  also  reported  their  expectations  for  per-  . 
•formance  on  the  test  to  be  '*poor"  or  "very  poor"  constituted  the 
negative  expectancy  group*    The  subjects  selected  for  this  study  were 
by  definition  those  subjects  whose  performance  was  consonant  with 
their  expectations.   -Assuming  that  the  standardized  test  represents 
a  fairly  accurate^measure  of  ability,  the  subjects  selected  were  'those 
who  demonstrated  a  fairly  realistic  self-knowledge  and  reasonably 
accurat;e  perception  of  the  task  and  their  own  performance  abilities. 
They  were,  as  the  investigator  described  them,  pupils  with  "valid* 
expectations."    To  reinforce  these  pupils  in  their  expectations,  the 
test  papers .were  returned  to  them  with  the  number  of  correct  answers 


indicated  alofig  with  a  comment  from  the  experimenters  corresponding 

witih  the  appropriate  reported  rpupil  expectancy  ranging  from  "very 

poor"  to  "very  good*"  'The  investigator  who -had  been  iuttoduced  into 

the  scIioqI  situation  as  a  special  math  teacher*  then  gave  the,  subjects 

a* bogus  test  and  announced  that  he  would  evaluate  the  test  to  ascer- 

tain  each  pupil^s  real  math  ability.    Prior  to  the  ai^nistration  of 

th.e  posttest,  which  was  an  equivalent  to  the  standardized  pretfest^ 

the  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one    of  three . treatment 

groups.    Presumably  using,  the  iriroTmatiou  acquired  from  the  bogus 

'test,  the  investigator  informed  the  Supportive  group  that  he  expected 

their  performance  on  the  next  test  to  be  average  or  above  gi^ade 

level.    Subjects  in  the  Contra?7Supportive  group  were  told  that'^the 

investigator  expected  below-grade=-level  performance  on  th^ir  next 

test  and  the  control  group,  were  simply  told  that  their  test  papers 

had  not  yet  been  evaluated.  .  The  inyestigator  satisfied  hixoself  that 

the  pupils  had  accepted  his  evaluations  as  valid  before  including  : 

them  in  the  reported  study.    From  the  analysis  of  pre-  to  posttest. 

gain  scores  with  expectancy  category  and  treatment^  ,the  investigator 

co*ndluded  that  no  functional  combinatiori  of  category  and  treatment 

related  to  the  significant  improvement  of  pupil  performances  had 

been  found.    However,  when  the  investigator  examined  the  posttest 

performances  of  the  two*. groups  who  had  actually  received  dissionant 

I  feedback,  he  found  that  a  statistically  significant  proportiion 

of  thosB  subjects  had  increased  their  performance*  in  comparison  with 
»  • 

<  ■  *  < 

>  » 

*  ^  * 

■     ■  ho 


the  other  treatment-^groups.    Initially,  all  the  subjects  of  this  study 

had  been  reinforced  in  their  performance  expectations  by  the  scores 

and  comments  of  the  pretest.     In  .addition,  pupils  of  low  ability  and 

low  expectation  assigned  to  counter-supportive  treatment  and  pupils 

of  high  ability  and  high  expe^ctations  assigned  to  suppgrtive  treatment 

were  ,  once  again  reinforced  in  their  expectations*    It  might -even  be 

suggested,  on  the  basi^  of  research  reported  in'^ihis  section,  »:hst 

the  control  pupils  who  received  the  initial  pretest  reinforcement  \ 

and  no  subsequei^t  conflicting  feedback  were  also  experiencing  some 

further  reinforcement.    The  low-ability,  low-expectancy  group  who  were 

♦ ,  * 

given  the  conflicting  supportive  treatment  and  thei  high-ability,  high- 
expectancy  group  who  were  given  the  cpntra-supportive  treatment  demon- 
strated  a  response  to  the  treatment  conditions  by  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  pupils  who  improved  their*  performance  on  the  test  com- 
ponent 3  wriich  were  cominensurate  with  their  actual^  abilities.  With 
supportive  treatment,  more  loj^^Tability  pupils  increased  their  test'  v 
performance  on  the  simple  component  o£  the  test,  while  faore  pupils 
with  high  ability  who  had  been , told  they  were 'not  expected  to  achieve 
up  to  grade  level  increased  their  performance  on  the  complex  test 
cpmponent.    However,  only  the  proport^ion  of ,  pupils  increasing  their 
performance  under  these  two  treatment  conditions  was  significant  and 
not  the  actual  gains  made  in  performance •    There , are  no  measures  to 

1 .  r  • 

indl^cate  that  thes.e  .pupils  changed  their,  expectancies  is  a  result  of 

the  .treatment.    We  can  inf e^  that  t)he  high-ability  groups  were 

I 
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motivated  to  perform'  at  an  increased  level^,.l^^"^e  contradiction  of 
their  perceptual  accuracy^  and  that  the  lov-ability  group  was  equally 
moj;^ivated  to  increase  their  performance  level  by  a  contradiction  to 
their  self-expettations  in  this  one  instance. 

'   The  area  of  discrepancy  that  exists  between  a  pupil-*  s  ability 
a^  indicated  by  hi^  level  of  skil^l  measured  »on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  and  the  pupil's  academic  potential  measured  by  aptitude 
and  IQ  tests  ests^blishes  the  limits  within  which  one  can  reasonably 
expect  any  positive  change  in  pupil  performance,  \  Since  only  pupils 

who  gave  an  accurate  assessment  of  their  performance  related  to 

\  .    •  '  ■ 

their  actual  abilities  in  matAema;tics  were  included  in  this  study, 
the  area  of  discrepancy  b.etween  performance  and  ability  could  well 
have^been  reduced  beyond  any  possibility  for  registering  a  signifi- 
cant gain  in  test  performance.    If  the- study  had  included  pupils 
with  broad  discrepancies  between  ability  and  performance,  the  ppssi- 
bility  of  demonstrating  significant,  gains  by  treatment  effects  might 
have  been  better  accommodated.    We  suspect,  that  bo^th  a  floor  and 
ceiling  effect  were  built  into  the  experimental  design.  ^ 

Questions  should  also  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  inferences 
drawn  as  •to  J:he  motivational  effects  of  contradicting  .what  are 
quite. obviously  realistic  pupil  expectations.    Ho^'long  would  such 

contradictions  remain  performance  motivators?    Would  frequent  and/or 

■    \     •  r  ■     .      -.-V;  •  ^      .  1  \' 

oerslstent  use  of  such  coutrAdlctions  lead  to  a  distortion  in  self- 

;      :  '  \  '  ,        j  - 

perception  and  result;  In  unrealistic  expectation^?    Both  the     .  ' 
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limitations    of  the  male  sample  and  the  lack  of  significant. performance^ 

gains  make  the  resiilts  of  this  study  unganeralizeable,  but  in  con-  , 

junction  with  the  otlier  studies  reported  in  this  sect^fbn,  it  does 

*off er"  a  basis  for  further  investigation*      '  -      ,  '  ; 

Entwisle  and  lie^bster  "(19^3)  reported  the  .extension  of  a  previous* 

study  in  which  they  .had  successfully  increased  pupil  expectations 

measured  by  the  frequency  of  volunteering  behavior  to  include  fac- 

tors  of,  age,  sex,  race,  locus  of  ^residence,)  and  socioecpnomic 

status •    None  of  the  added  factors  significantly  influenced  the- 

successful  resiilts  of  the  experimental  treatment  and  the  investi-  • 

gators  concluded  that  tlie  procedures  they  had  developed  for  increasing 

^ pupil  expectations  for  success  could  be  considered  as  generally 

^P'pll^<iabla  to  all  classroom'  situations.    The  experimental  treatment 

was  based  on  the  assumption ^derived  from,  theory  that  pupil  hand  rais- 

ing  is  a  behavioral  indication  of  high  pupil  expe'ctation,  and  in  the 

preliminary  studies  each  subject's  expectation  level  was  measured 

by  his  rate  of  acceptance  of  opportunities  to  participate  through 

hand  raising.    For  phase  one  of  the  eixperiment,  children  were 

divided  into  groups  of  4  and  wer^  told  that  th^ir  task,  in  comg'e-  , 

*  '  '  '     .  * 

ti«:ion  with  other  groups,  was  to  create  the  .*'best"  story  by  completing 

a  story  skeleton  comprised  of  12  sentences,  filling  in  the  b3,ank 

provided  in,  each  s^interxe.  *  The  first  phase  required  the  invention 

»''!'"»  *  "  ' 

of*\hree  suQh  storie^s,  during  which  the  eicpef  linen ter  recorded  the 

I         i  j     '  '  , 

number  of  times  ekch  child  raised  his  hand,  and   •  lied  upon  all 


volunteers  equally,  without  offering  anx  comment  ori  the  pupils*  con- 
•tribution.    In  the  second  phas.e,  one  experimental  subject  compifited 

•  the  story  by  himsej^f ,  with  the  investigator  providing  constant  posi- 
tive  evaluation  of  each  wor4  coritributed.    The  other 'children  of  the 
group  were  sent*  to  ano't'her  r-oom  to  play  games  or  listen  to  a  story. 
Children  who  were  riot  subjects  in  the  second  phase  of  individual 

story  completion  comprised  the  control  group.    .In  the 'final' phase 

/        •  ^  '  .     ,  .  ^  • '      •  i 

'  ^,of  the  study  the  original  groups  were  reassembled  and  different 

investigators  were  assigned  to  the  groups  to  prevent  unequal -treat- ' 

ment  of  the  experimental  .child,  and  the  task  of  the-  first  phase 

was  repeated.    The  results  showed  that  experimental  children  signifi-^ 

cantly  increased  their  hand  raiding  behavior,  betweeh  pha^e  'one  and 

ghase  three  when  compared  to  the- coritifol  group.     In  a'fur.ther  ex-  *• 

.    tension  *of  tb*^  study,  one  control  cl^ild  was  also  given  the  op.por- 

^  tunity  .to  complete  a  story  .by  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  investi- 

gator,  but  wds  not  giver;  "a  positive  evaluation  'for  each  of  the  words 

he  contributed.*  These  control  subjects  did  not  differ  in  their 

subsequent  hand  -raising  behavior  .from  that  of  the  control  group,  and 

•  the  experimental  subjects  of  the  second  phase  of  this  extension  of 
the  study  again » significantly  increased  their  hand  raising  behavior' 
in  comparison  both  types  6^  controls.    The  inve$t"^.gatori5  did 
reoort^that,  in  some  instances,  experimental  subjects  did  not 
increase  their  hand  raising  behavior  after  their  special  individual 
treatment.  .  ^As  a  possible  explatk^tion  of  this  J>henomenon,  the  authors 
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suggested  that  perhaps  all  pupils  do  not  Iiave  the  same  task  orienta- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  acadeijiic  tasks.    Whereas  the  in- 
vestigators in  this  study  felt  that  there  were  Similarities  between 
'.the  circumstances  and  task  performeci  in  this  experiment  a*nd  the 
tasks' presented  and.  Supervised  by  classroom  teachers,  it  might.be 
well  to  point  out-  that  although  the  investigators  presented  the 
task  as  being  in' competition  for  the  "best"  stoi^,  no  such  evaluation 
w^s  forthcoming.    In  a /regular  .classroom,,  teac^hers  are  usually 
reminded  of  any  such  omission,  especially  if  the  honor  of  winning 
"bes.t".of  anything  is  at  stake.    Although  Jthls  procedure  of  , unquali- 
fied acceptance  and  praise  for  each  word  qontributed  might  be, 
constructive  when  applied  to  some  creative  composition  tasks,  it 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  for  learning  that  situations  require 
convergent  responses^  or  formative  evaluation.    The 'experimental 
'treatment  devised  for  this  s^.'dy  could  have  been-  d^pcribed  as  a 
procedure  for  increasing  risk-taking  behavior  as  measured  by  the 
frequency  6f  hand  raising,  or  as  a  procedure  for  increasing  pupil 
self-confidence,  as  measured  by  the  frequency  of  hand  raising 
behavior,  or  6ven  as  a.  procedure, for  increasing  pupil  self-esteem, 
as  measured  by  the  frequency  .of  hand  raising  behavior,  rather  tha» 
as  a  procedure  for  increasing  pupil  expectation,  and  above  all,  it 
could  be  characterized  as  a  procedure  that  demonstrates  the  positive 

*  •         !  *  ' 

•         ^  I  ,  •  •  . 

effects  of*  approval  on  pupil  performance^'  .  '  '  *     -  . 


Thd  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  as  a  social  reinfcrcer 
is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  roles . research  investigators  play  as 
social  reinforcers.    Teachers  have  a  role  in  the  planning  and  presen- 
tation of  ^  cogjiitiy^e  information,  .a^  well. as  supervising  skill  acquis!- 
tion.    They  have  responsibilities  for'  guiding  and  evaluating  the 
performance  of  each  pupil.    Research  evidence  that  investi-gatdrs, 
in  their  limited  role,  show  ,an  effect  on  "P^pil  expectations  su'gigests 
that  the  influence  of ^teacher  behavior,  on  pupil  expectations 'must  be 

•even  more  highJLy  effective  and  mdre  persistent,  ,  . 

Although  .the, results  reported  in  these  studies  of  pupil' expecta- 
tion  are  not  generalizeable  to  the  pupil  population,  except  where 
no ted j  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  positive  soqial  reinforcement 
has  an  elevajfciftg  effect* on  pupil  expectations  is  constailt  across 
the,  variety  of  sample  populations  and  research  conditions.  But 
simpl}^  raisi^F^PPil  eiqpectations  is  not  a  legitixnate  end  in  itself  "  . 
for  educators  as  it  'is  for  researchers.    We  have  taken  particular  note 

*bf  the  finding  by  Crandall  et  al. ,  that^fie  negative  treatment  .which 
comprised  unsupportive  feedback  to  performing  ninth-^grade  male  pupils 
was  more  effective  in  reducing  pupil  expectations  for  performance 
.success  than  the  positive  reinforcement  "was  in  raising  expectations  . 
foi?'  success.    In  the  same  study  it  is  observed  that  pupils  v^ho  are 
positively  reinforced  by  investigator  conunont  are  then  apt  to  construe 
investigator  silence  as  disapproval.    How* do  these  findings  relate  to 
thet  classroom  situation  where  some  pupils  receive  a  great  deal  of 


criticism  while  others  receive  praise  and  othets  generally  receive 
neither?    In  the  study  by  Meichehbaum,  Bowers  and  Ross  (1959)  it  was 
found  that  the  teacher  who  reduced  the  amount  of .criticism  given 
experimental  .subjects  produced  more  positive  change  in  academic 
performance/   This  might  be  aii  ^.nstance  where  silence  may  have  been 
converted  into,  Jif  not  ;^aise,  at  least  approval  because  the  sample 
consisted  of  delinquent  girls ♦  ^  But  what  of  the  pupil  In  the  class-  , 
room  yho  perceives  that  the  teacher  administers  approval  by  positive 
comment  to  others,- but  is  constantly  ignored  himself?  Does^this 
pupil  construe  the  silence  towarc^  him  as  criticism?    Hill  and 
►Dusek  (1969)  noted  that  there  were- sex  differences  in  the  alteration, 
of  expectations,  with  girls  responding  more  significantly  to  social 
reinforcement*    Is  the  variable  involved  actually  one  of  changed 
expectations  and  sex  difference,  or  is  it  a  pupil  characteristic  Zor 
conforming  behavior?    If  the  sex  difference  is  "linked  to  conforming, 
behavior  through  Culture,,  can  any  procedure"  raise  or  changfe  cul- 
turally influenced  expectations?    The  Wlodkowski  (1973)  study  draws 
attention  to  the  problems  of  raising  expectations  without  reference 
to  acquired  skills  and  abilities  and  rathe^^bliquely  points  to  the 
nefed  for  helping  children  establish  realistic  expectations.  Pickup 
and    Anthony  (1968)  have  reported  that  the  -pupils  in  theJLr  sample. 


particularly  those  of.  low  ability, 
expectations*    />jid,  while  dissouan^t 
formance  expectations  might  be  an  e 


lad  a  tend^cy  toward  inflated 
fe'ecback  with  regard  to  per- 
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high-ability; arid  pexformance- pupils  toward  .even  greater  achieve- 
ment,  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice  over  a  long 
period  of  time  should  be  examined  mrich  more  thoroughly*  There 
are  obviously  inany. pupils  in.  the  classroom  whose  abilities  do  not 
match  their  performances  and  whose  performances  may  receive  dissonant 
feedback,  from  teachers.  Is  the  variable  involved  here  one  of  ability 
to  perform,  or  one  of  locus  of  control  and  self-dir.ection  without 
regard  to  IQ,  aptritude,  or  achievement?  The  Entwistl»>  et  al/  (X^7Q) 
study while  again  repeating  the  success  of  positive  §pcial  reinforcement 
focuses  attention  on  th€  limitations  this  practice  may  have  in  the  *actual 
classroom.  -       .  "  '  : 

In  the  i^^troductory  paragraphs  of  this  chapter^  we' have  described 
the  psychological  construct  of  Self- Image  as  the  sense  of  self  as  an 
integrated,  functioning  self-entity  with  a  past present ,  and  future 
image.    In  the  behavioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom,  the  developing 
self  encounters  psychologioal  experiences  that  affect  the^  Self- Image 
by  reinforcing  or  revising  the  self  *s  perception  of  his  past,  confirraihg 
or -contradicting  his  perception  of  his  present,  and  affirming  or 
altering  his  ^perception  of  his  future.^  "  •  .  " 

Theoretically,  as  a  significant  or  salient  other  in  the*  pupil's 
behavioral,  dialogue,  the  teacher's  interpretations  and  refl^ections 
of  the  developing  self  and  his  rol,e  constitute  an  important  part  of 
th^  psychological  experiences  that  affect  each  pupil's  ?elf-Image. 
Th^  teacher  behaviors  described  in  the  study  reported  by  Staines  ,(1958) 


represent:  an  almost  ideal  mbdel  of  those  teacher  behaviors  that  would 
operationalize  the  theory  that  the  teacher-  is  a  significant  or 
salient  other  who  performs  tTie  functions  of  reflection  and  inter- 
pretation in  the  behavioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom.  ^  In  testing 
the  second  -hypothesis  of  his*  study,,  wliich  stated  that  teachers  ^can 

.teach  .toward  "achieving  both  academic  goals  anci^goals  of  desired 
change  in  pupil  self-image,  Staines  describe4^ the 'experimental  teacher 
as  having  an  attitude  toward  pupils  and  a  teaching  ^tyle  that  would 
have  a  positive  effect, on  pupil  self-imagei    The  experimental 

.teacher,  using  his  ratings  of  pupils  on  self-construct  measures 
and  pupils'  ratings  of  themselves  on  these  same  measures  set  indi- 

^vidual  ^elf-image  improvement  goals  for-  each  pupil.    According  to 
the  description  the  teacher  also  planned  methods  of  academic  instruc- 
tion  and  curriculum  to  provide  the  necessary  events  through  which 
pupils  could.be  helped  to  achieve  the  self-izaage  goals,  an  exainple ^ 
of  a  teacher's  expertise  in  assessment  be$.ng  used  as  a  diagnostic  , 

*and  therapeutic  tool.    The  teacher  is  further  described  as  having 

:af firmed  each  pupil  as  a  worthy,  achieving  class  membejc,  and  as 
haying  attended  to  the  status  needs  of  each  pupil.    The  teacher 
interpreted  the  roles  of  the  pupils  in  this  behavioral- dialogue  as  . 
participants  who';^could  plan,  make  decis^ions,  and  set*  gbals  tot 
their* own  learning  tasks  and  who  could  also  implement  standards- 
andN^lues  in  the  process  of  monitoring  and  evaluating  their  progress^ 
in  actile>;^n^  goals.    In  addition  to  the' a:qpertise  e:iercised 


in  planning  instructional,  methods,  the  teather  *  s*  role  included* 
evaluating  pupil 'performances  and  products  and  giving  feedback  that 
contained  detailecl  observations  and  judgments*    This  process  should 
have  provided  the  appropriate  cognitive  content  f roinVhich  each  pupil 
could  .acquire  the  concepts  and  goal-directed  behaviors  necessary, 
to*  achieve  his  goals*    Pupils*  vere  also  encouraged  to  acquire  more- 
realistic  and  suitable  goals  so  achievement  would  enliance  their  . 
self-images*    As  the  reader  will  .recall,  thfe  results."  of  this  study 
which  lasted  for  twelve  weeks  indicated ^a  highly  significant. difr  . 
ference  between  the  experimental  and  contrcul^pupil  subjects  on*  two  • 
dlmensioVis  that  vere  interpreted  by  the 'investigator  as  representing 
a  gain  in.  "psychological  secuifity."    These^'dimensions  might  also  be 
interpreted  as  3:ndicating  a  move  toward  less  distorte^d    a'nd  idbre 
realistic  ^elf-perception,  since  the  experimental  pupils  were  able  . 
to  as^^s  themselves' in  less  extreme  terms  arid  "  to  desjcribe  the 
"bowndaries*^  of  self 'with  mqre  cercainty".    However,  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to 'wholeheartedlv  accept  the  investigator's  intG^^preta- 
txon  of  psychological  sectirjlty  or^  press  the  interpretation  ^ven 
further  into 'our  own  value  system  atid  find  .more'^realistic  seif- 
perception,       need  to  consider  the  results. of  this  study  in  the 
light  of  other  researcV      The**  two  dimensions,  Differentiation  and 
Certainty,  were  also  the  source  *f or  differences  found  bef.^een  the 
exD^rlmental  and  control  subjects  of  the  Chadwick  <1?&6)  study •  In 
the.  Chadwick  study,  the  experimental  teachers  had  been  trrin^d  to  use 


positive  commenting  behaviors  in  thfcir  interactions  with  pupils.  This 
would  seem  to  corroborate  the  relationship  of  the  teacher  behavior 
variable  common  to  both  studies po.sitive 'commenting,  with  the  dis- 
^'criminating  dimensions  common  to  both  studies.  Differentiation  and,  • 
Certainty.    These  two  dimensions  reflect  response  patterns  of*  self— 
aescription  in  the  two  experimental  samples,  which  suggests  to  us  *^ 

tfidt  we  might  consider  an  alternative  int.erpretation  of  these, rfe-  .     ^  , 

.  .      .         ,       tt  < 

sults..^    If  we  consider  ^Iso  that  Gordon  and  Wood  (1963)  found  indi- 

•  *  *> 

cations  that  teachers perieptual  distortions-  of  pupils  were  reflected 

in  broader  perceptual  distortions  in  the  ^ame  direo^ioyi  ori  pupils*  self 

reports  it  may  be  that  teachers  ^ho  purposely  used  positive  commenting 

would^tend  to  refrain  from  making' negative  and  exaggerated  pu|)il- 

r  referenced  cdmmenjis.    Since  the  experimental  pupils  of  both  the    ,  '  ^ 

.Staines  an(f  Cljadwi^ck  s<|:udie^s  demonstrated  a  move  toward  the  moderate* 
>  \  ■ 

range  of  self-reported  self-rassessment  measures,  we  coul4  infer  that 

these  pupils  were  receiving  more  accurate  and  positive  self-reflections 

i;i^  the  corapenting  behaviors  •of  their  teacheijs.    Or,  alternatively, 

we  could  infer  thad  these  pupils  were  simply  reflecting  the  verbal 

patterns  modeled  by 'their  teachers^    If  the  experimental  teachers 

in  thes'e  ti^o  studies,  had -been  made  more  aware  of  pupil  self-image 

•  •  • 

as  a  part  of  their  training  |or*  the  study,  there  is  also  a'  possi- 

•*  *  *  .  * 

1)ility  that  self -concept  terms  were  more  often^used  and  more  often 

.  *  ft '  «  * 

defined  in  daily  classroom  interaction.    The  Certainty  dimension 
may  reflect'  pupil  awareness  of  terms  and  definitions  related  to 


.thfe  verbal  modeling,  of  the  taacher  rather -than  changes  in  self- 
perception,  self--^image,  or  conditions  of  psychological  security 
and  have  demonstrated  a  cognitive  rathei^  than  affective  gain  or 
even  both. 

If  objectives  in  the- affective  domain  are  to  be  successfully 
achieved  and  measured,  they  must  be  related  to  measurable  and  ob- 
servable pupil  performances.    If  teachers'  are  to  design  and  plan 
classroom  events  to  prdvfde  the  opportunities  through  which  pupils 

"can  achieve  positive  changes  in' their  self-image,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teacher's  program  should  be  under  constant  evaluation  so 

*  that  it  can  either  be  modified  in  progre&s'  or  documente'd  to  provide  ^ 
information  for  formulating  nev  programs.    Observed  and  recorded  . 
changes  in  pupil  behavior  that  indicate  increased  participation, 
increased  and  more  relevant  contributions,  more  self^-initiated 
goal-directed  activity,  increased  productivity,  and  evidence  of 
constructive  self-criticism  or .self revaluation  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  change  in  the  Performing  Self  •    I^Thether  the  behavior  observed 
was  directed  toward^  academic  or  social  goals,  it  could,  by  operating 
definition^  become  evidence  of  a  positive  change  in  pupil  self-  • 
perception  se|n  through  the  Performing  Self  and  as  such  could  be 
considered  to  6^  evidence  of  a  changed  Self-image. 


The  research  studies  investigating  the  use  of  planned  behavior 
modification  program^  in  the  school  situation  demonstrate  the  use  of 
low. inference  measures  in  ascertaining  the  effects^ of  planned  <  . 
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treatments  •    They  also  show,  the  advantages  of  setting  goals  that 
can  be  operationally  defined  by  behaviors  so  that  behavioral  change 
can  be  measured*    The  evidence  of  the  studies  dited  inf  this  chapter 
sugges^ts  that  where  pupils  have  -clear  concepts  of  desired  behavior 
and  goals    the  teacher     role  is  one  of  helpitig  the  pupil  to  identify 
and  acquire  the  goal~rela»ted  skills  and  goal-directed  behaviors*  In 
the  teacher* s  role  of  advisor, ^  guide,  and  eval^uator,  the  teacher 
can  aiso  help  pupils  set  goals  appropriate'^'to  their  level  of  achiev^e- 
ment*    ^^here  the  desired  behavioral  goals,  and  therefore  the  value 
•for  the  goals,  are  these  of  the  teacher  or  the  society,  the  teacher *s* 

\      i  ■  \   •    •  - 

role  is  to  communicate  the  values  and  standards  clearly  ar;d  iinaabigu-^ 
ously  to  the  pupils  and  to  help  pupils  acquire  and  implement  stan- 
dards*    In  order  to  help  pupils  acquire  a  value  for  pres}ci;ibed  goals, 
teachers  must 'help  pupils  associate  the  prescribed  goals  yith  re- 
,  quired  behaviors  and  skills,  and  achievement  of  goals  with  a  posi- 
tive' impale  t  on  significant  othets.and  the  environment. 

The  acquisition  of  skills  and  behaviors- that  gain  approval "from  » 

< 

others  can  be  valued  simply  for  the  approval  they  insure  or-foi*  the  ' 
role'  they  play  in  helping  pupils  achieve  desired  goals.  ,  Achieving  a 
positive  impact  on  significant  others  and  the  environment  may  help 
pupils  of  external  or  internal  locus  of  control  orientations  to  move 
toward  role  satisfaction,  confidence,  se^f-direction,  and  independence. 
The  teacher ^s  role,  is  to  reflect  the  positive  impact  of -.pupil  per- 
'fbrmances  and  to  organize  the  events  of  the  classroom  and  the  learning 


experience  to  create  an  arena  tn  which  pupils  can  test  and  exercise* 


^their  .acquired  skills  and  behaviors  iri. psychological  safety. 
For  pupils  with  an  internal, locus  of  control  orientation,  experi- 
enc^s  tihat  allow  them  to  teat*  their  abilities  and  ejrplore  and  • 
expand  their  performances  .reinforce  their  self-image  as  achieving 
individuals  with  a- positiye- 'impact 'upon  their  environment*  For. 
pupils  of  botj^  ip.temal» and -external  docus  of  control  orientations, 
the  experiences  provided  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  >of  the  classroom 
V  can  offer  r.einf  or  cement,  restructuring,  and  f  einterpretation  of  the 

•4 

developing  self,  vitk.an  opportunity  to  reassess  the  self's  power 
to  control  and  dir.ect^his  own  behaviors  toward  positive  impact  aAd 

*  improved  self --image.  *  .  ^  ' 

y  ^\         ^  ■*  "  - 

*    ^ral  values,  s.tandards,  and  behaviors  are  acquired  by  the  same 

processes  through  which  other  prescriptive  social  and  academic* 
behaviors  are  acquired'by-  each  deVelopfng  self.  '  The  paucity  of  re- 
search in  school  situations  and  with  teacher  and  pupil  populations 
is  not  -a  reflection, of  our  .spcietyVs  deficit  of  moral  standards*  and 
values,  but  rather  a  reflection  of  the  divei^sity  of  moral  systems 
"our  ^ooiety  c*an 'tolerate.    Perhaps  there  is  also  a  tendency  ^ohg 
adults  to  viev  young  .people ^  and  particularly  school  *  children,  as 
not  quite  acceptable  or  legitimate  subject  populations  for  investi- 
gation  into  Taoral  behaviors  and  standards  since  the  results  are 

*  ^  •  * 

usually  less  than  positive  reflections  of  the  ajdults.JwhcL^teach  and 
model  standards  and  values  of  e^ch  community.    Young  children  are 
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.rayely  expected  to  be  goo^. representatives  of  the  society moral 
systems^    However,^  investigations  ^:til.to  the  educational  institution's 
role*  as  a  purveyor  of 'moral,  values,  standards,  and  behaviors,  such 

♦ 

as  that  conducted  by  Fischer *s • (1970)  study  of  cheating  on  ^ams  would 

» provide  a  research  base  for  formurating  new  educational  programs 
for  teaching  aT\d  reinforcing  the  moral  varlues  and  standards'  of  t^fie 
institution  and  the.  classroom,  apart 'from  the  general  society.  The 
pupil social  behaviors  'in  accordance  with  school' 'tules  and  regula- 
tioQ.s  are  a  legitdinate  concern  of  the  school  and  an  appxopriate 
concern  for  pupils  at  every  grade  level.    The  teacher's  rple,  what- 

'  ever  the  moral  obj'ective  may  be',  is  'again,  to  clearly  communicate 
and  interpret  the  moral  values  and  standards  of  the  school  and. to 
-identify  and  associate  the  behaviors  that  can  be  acquired  and'  pet- 
formed  by  pupils  to  achieve  those  goals.    The  teacher  =<ran,  by  the 
process*  of  evaluative  feedback,  and  constructive  criticism,  help 
pupils  differentiate  appropriate  and  inappropriate  behayiors  that-  ' 
relate  to  the  school' situation.    By  providing  opportunities'  and 

'circumstances  that  allow  for  safe  testing  and  evaluating- of  "moral ' 
values  and  standards,  teachers  can  help  ptpils  develop  and  exercise 
their  capacities  for  making  moral' judgments. 

The  Self -Image  of  ij:he  pupil  is  probably  most  evident  in  those 
behaviors  that  express  his  expectations  of  himself  and  of  others. 

^The  research  reported  in  this  chapter  on  pupil  expectations  indi- 

cates  that  it  is*  possible  to  raise  pupil  expectations...   But  it 

«  /       .  •  .  • 

■      ■■/  •"  ■      ;■  . 
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also  indicates  that  raising  pupil  expectations  as  a  means'" of  changing 
pupil  self'^image^s^^only^yalid^vhere^pjapi.l^.expec;^^^  be  met 

by  successf"Sl  p'upij.  performance  and  realistic  responses  from  pthers 
that  contribute  to  accurate  self-perception.    In  some  instances, 
lowering   pupil    expectations  could  well  be  the  means,,, of  providing 
the  pupil  with  psychological  experiences  that  would  bring  about  a 
more  positive  self-image.    The  teacher ^s  role  as  an  interpreter 
and  reflector  of  the  developing  self  and  his  performances  and  products 
is*  essential  to  the  pupil's  acq\iisition3  of  realistic  self-expectatiVDns 
and  a  realistic *ideal  self  included  in  a  positive  and  realistic  . 
Self-Image , whatever  his^^cultural  milieu  may  be# 

When  tochers  .ey^luate  pupils  as  able  to  work  with  a.minifaum  of 
supervision,  they  are  describing  pupils  who  have  acquired  a  positive  . 
^self-*image  in  the  school  sit\iation#    Thes^  pupils  have  a  sense  of 
acceptance  and  a  sense  of  trust,  a  sense  of  self-identity  and  a  sense 
of  positive  self-esteem,    TJiey  can  view  themselves  as  worthwhile, 
achieving  performers'  with  a  positive  impact  upon  their  environment. 
Whatever  their  graded  level  or  potential  for  academic  achievement, 
all  pupils  ai^e  entitled  to  a  positive  and  realistic  self-image  as 
a  product  of  their  educational  experience* 
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In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  considered  selected  research  ^ 

related  to  teacher -behaviors  and  the  sfelf-concepts  of  pupjt,ls  in  the* 
^  •  .  \  '  '  .  . 

light  of  our  cohceptual  framew^r^.    This,  framework  defined  the  inter- 

action  between  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  b^avioral  dialogue  ^  and 

organized  the  self-concept  into  a  sfcnema  of  five  psychological 

constructs  of. the  sel^.    In  this  concluding  chapteV  we-  explore  the 

possibilities  of  applying  the  conceptual  fraij^ework  and  the  organized 

schema  of  psychological  constructs  of  Self*  to  the  dejvelopment  "of 
y.'        :      '      ■  ■      .  ;    *  ■  j 

^  research  instruments  and  the  design 'of  researcli  studies^ 

V  *    The  conceptual  framework  forms  a  context  for"  interpreting  the-  - 
.interaction  between  teachers  and  pupils  by  defining  this  interaction 

'  '  '  ^  ,    •      •      •     /  . 

as  a  behavioral  dialogue  between  the  teacher, ' the  pupily  and  the  ^ 
sqhool  en-v^irohment.    In  "the  context  of-  tixi  behavioral  dialogue  the 
teacher  is  defined  as  a   significant  or  salient  other  who  interprets 
the  events,  defines  the^^.  roles  of  both  "teacher  and  pupJJL<*-iresponds 
evalua^ively  to.  the^pupil^s  perf ormanc^^jii^p^oducts ,  and  reflects 
an  ima^e  o^  the  pupil.  .  The  envjx^mietit  is  defined  as  both*  a  physical 
an^  psychological  arensT^at  provides  opportunities  for  exploration 
and  ^experJleniSeT^^Fr^  interaction  with  the  environment  as  well  as  . 

^vlth  the  significant  other,,  the  pupil  receives  a  reflection  of- his 

'  .  I  ^  ^  '  '  ' 

image  and\ -perception  o^  his  ♦impact  upon  th4  environment.  The  ^  ^ 
pupil  is-  defined -as  a  deveioping  self  who"  is' 'engaged  in  maintaining, 


/ 


•4/-  •  .*> 


revising,  and  acquiring  a  psychological  concept  of  "self"  from  -the 
psychological  Icperiences  occurring  in  his  behavioral  dialogues.  A' 
majoricy  of  theUsychological  experiences  f rom  ^hich  the  concepts 
of  self  derive  ^ccur  as  reflectit»ns  of  and  ^responses  to  the  develop- 
ing sei^*  aade  bjj  significant  others  and  tlS^^viroiunent. 

The  psycholbgicai  concept  of  self  is  defined  as  a  composite  o'f. 

,  psychological  consjtru'cts  described  as  a  6ease  of  Bodily ^el5, 

.     "  *  *        .    '  *^ 

/Selfr Identity;' Self -Esteem,  Self-Extension, , and  Self-image.    In  our 

■•.,procifes  definititins  of  these  constructs  we  have  suggested  that  cer- 

^±n  variables  may 'be  more  emphatically  related* to    one  sense  of 
'    '  «,         ■    .  ■  .     .  * 

sell  than  another,  although  every  experience  mus.t  be  understood  as^ 

affecting  the  total  pepsdnin  accordance  with  the'person's  percept 
tion  atjd  value  of  the  event.    For  example,  the.  extent  and  intensity 
of  a  pu'^il's  coian^tvLtive  behav3?c^r-4^         as  more  emphatically^^^ 
•  related  to-  the  sense  of  Self-Extension  while^^^il's  response 
",to  winning  or  losing     competition  is  seen *as- more  empli^^ally 

related  to  the  sense  of  Self-Esteem. 
•\        The  behavioral  dialogue  of  each  pupil  in  the- classroom  is  seen" 
-as  highly  individualistic  and  idibsyncratic  because  it  represents 
the  individual  pupil's  experiences  with  "my"  teacher  in  "my"  class- 
robm  in  the  course  of  "my"  .education. *  The  extent  to  w^ich  the 
pupil^'perceives  the  relationship  as  personal  indicates  the  Impor- 
tance  of  the  psychological  events  of.  the'  dialogue  regardless  of 
■  wiiether  they  are  positively'' or,  negatively  perceived  by  the  pupil. 
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The  observed  teacher-pupil  ratio  may. be  one  teacher  to  eight  or 


twenty-^ight  pupils,  but  for  the  pupil  the  behavioraj-ly  experiencec|^ 

■    .    :    \       '        )  •  .  • 

ratio  is  one  to  one.       \  .  . 

The  crucial  question  for  each  pupil  in  the  behavioral  dialogue 
iii  "Hov  am  I  being  perceived?"    The  crucial  answer  lies  in  the 

■   V         ;    '  *  ^ 

pupil^s  perception  of  his  reflected  self-image  and  his  percep^tion  of. 
his  impact  upon  the  significant  others'  and  the  environment.  But 
these  perceptions    of  the  reflected  self,  the  response  to  self,  ^ 
and  t\ie  self's  impact  u^on  the^  environmeVit  are  not  only  derived  from 
'direct,  personal,  interactipnj^^,^^     are  also  derived  from  the  whale 
spectrum  .of  interactive  events  occua:riTxg  in  the  school  situation. 
The  teacher *"s  role  as  a  significant  or  salijent  other  and  controller 

of  the  classroom  environm'etvt  give^  him  the  responsibility^or  

interpreting' the  role  of  the. pupil  in  the  dialogue  and  makes 
him  responsible  for  the^  nature  'of  the  s^lf-image  reflected  to 
the -pupil  during  the"  interaction. .  -  -  .  ' 

How  the  teacher  perceives  his  role  and  how  he  interprets  the  pupil's 
role  in  the  behavioral .dialogue  influences  the  teacher's  preparations  for 
teaching  as  well  as  >iis  behavior  in  the. classroom.    The  teacher's  role  as  an 


interpreter ,^ reflector,  responder,  and  controller  of  the  classroom  dialogue  i 
embedded  in  .the  interaction  of  the  clas^^oom\    The  question  is  never  whether 

\  ■    '  '  •     "  '"    /■   .  ■  y 

or  not  the  teacher  wishes  to  function  in  these  roles,  Chese  functions  are 

\  '        ■     ■  ■ 

performed  whether  or  not  the  teachei;  is  awgre  of  them  and  consciously  plans 

■  ^    •■  \       .•  -    •  '  '  •  .       •  ■         '  ■ 

to  pe^rform  them.    The- two  classroom  dialogues. which  follow  wil»l  serve  as  a 

basi55  for  demonstrating  how  these  functions  of  the  teacher  are  embedded  in 

the  classroom  dialogue  and  Vill  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of 


the  conceptual,  framework  and  its  organized  schema  of  sejLf-constpicts  to 
classroom  teachers  and  researchers.  ' 

X  .        ..  _  

Both  of  these  classr^om^^dialogues  take  .place  JA  lower  elementa 

classrooms  in  schools  situated  in  a  lower, socioeconomic  and  urban/setting* 

•  •       '  »  y  '  * 

The  lesson ^material  in  both  dialogues  h^S/been  planned  as  an  introduction 

a  unit  on  nutrition  and  health,  •  « 

Classroom  Dialogue  No\  1  /  ^  * 

In  this  first  dialgoue,  the  teac;^er  has  a  small  gro^ip^^o^^eig^ 

pupils  in  an V  open  classroom  envirpnment^    The  room  is  ver^  large 


\rLth  many  windows  and  thick  carpeting  and  other  pupils  ar^  grouped 
with  their  \eachers  in  other  areas  of  the  room.    The  eight  pupils 
of  this  group  , are  seated  on:  the  floor^  in  a 'semi-circle  around  the 
teacher. '  The  teaaher  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  witK  several  large 
poster^-barlSnced^^alLnst  her.  \ 

Teacher:    Who.' knows  what- this  is?    (Holds  up  a  large  pbster 

showing  a  glass  of  milk,  a  glass  or  orange  juice,  a 
bowl  of  cereal  with  fruit,  a  plate  of -bacon  and  eggs, 
and  another  plate  with,  two  pijeces  of  toast.    These  ^ 
items  have  -been  cut.  frora^maga2ines  and  .-pasted  on  the 
*  *  larger  poster  boards)  | 

Pupils:  ^    (Enthusiastically)    Food!    Mijlkl    Bread!    A  fried- 
\        egg^  huimmn,  I  love  eggsl    I  don't,  I  hate  eggsl  I'd 


eat  the  meay  up  I    That  , looks 

.    ■•  ■..  J' 

Teacher:    Yes,  this  .is  food  •  .  .  milk. 


goodT 

and  eggs^  and  cereal  •  % 
this  is  a  picture  ^of  a  "Breakfast^"    All  of^  these  - 


things  'are  foods  that/are^  goo'd  for  us  and  help  us 
grow.    They  give  us  Strong  bones,  good  teeth  and 

oqd  muscles.  They  give  us  the 'energy  to  do  ^ood 
work  in  school,  tofa.    'Now,  I  have  another  picture 


I- 


here  that  shows  us 


where  all  these  things  come  from* 


P<Sp>Ll: 
Teacher ; 


Put>il:  , 


Let's  see  if  we  can  find  something  in  this  picture 
(holds  up  another  poster  showing  a  cow,  a  chicken, 
a  pig,  an  o range ,^  ^d  a  field  of  x^heat)  that  shows 
►  where  these  thipgs  (joints"  to  breakfast  picture)  come 
from*  /  Where  .does  the  milk  come  from? 
Milk  /comes  from^  cows. 

'That's  right.    Milki  comes  from  a  cow.     (Points  to 

the -cow  on  th^'  picture*)  . 

Is,; that  a  cow?    It  doesn't  look  like  the^cows  that 
^*are  on  TV. 


Pupil:     "  This  is  a  different  cox5r.    This  cow  is  ^hite  an,d' 

black.    Cowboys  don't  have  cows  like  that,  they  have 

a!  i 

different  cows  don't  they  Miss  Summer?-?  .  . 

Teacher:    Well,  no — this  is  called  a  dairy  cow  and  these  cows. 

are  kept  by  fanners.    These  cows  are  for  milk,,  the 
cows  you  usually  see  oh;TV  are  for^meat. 

Pupil:       ind  there's  different  kinds  of  milk,  too, ^ isn't 

•  •».  , 

there? 

*tt  *  ^  -  • 

Teacher-:    Y?-s,  of  course.  -Other  animals  give"  jnilk  too',  like 

qoats. 
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Pupil:       And  some  milk  is  drys  and  some(jailk  is  vet*    You  can 
add  water  to-  dry  milk  or/ wet  milk,  to  make  it  go  ' 
farther.    Is  it  wet -or  dry  from  ciows?  • 
Teacher:      Well,  all  milk  is  Wet  when  it  comes  from  the  ani^is.  . 

t     The  farmer  sells  it  to  a  dairy  company  and  they  take  it 
and  put  it  in  bottles.    Or  they  sian  take  seme  of  the \ 
•    water  out  and  put  JLt  in  cans,  or  they  can  take  ail  of 
the  water^out  arid  put  what  is  left  into  boxes.  Then 
V^u  Just  add'water  to  it  ^to  make  it  pilk  to  drink  dr 
use.  for  cook;ing,-    Now,  let's  go  on.    Where  do  eggs  come* 
from?  •  '  '  , 


Pupils : 


\ 


Teacher: 


p\ipil- 


Teacher: 


I^upil:  ^ 
.Pupil: 

Teacher : 


Chickens  I    There *s  the  chicken  right  there.     (One  pupil 
leans  forward  and  taps  the  chicken  on  the^  poster.)    My  , 
grandpa  )has  chickens,  he  has  four  chickens. 
All  rightv.  •  Now  the  bacon,  where -does  the  bacon  cgme  * 
fr.om?  '         •  "  ' 

I. know  where  the  orange  juice  comes  from;;*-see,  ^here  it 

is,  a  whole  orange.  ^  , 

Yes,  that's  where  the  orange  juice  comes  f i?om' ^ut  right 

now  we're  talking  about  the  bacon.    Where  does  the 

bacon  come  from?  \  • 

*  # 

It's  the  pig  because  it's  meat.  ^I^know  that. 

The  pig  ^nd  the  cow  eat. the  grass.     (Points  to  ^he  field 

of  wheat.) 

Yes,  we  get  bacoji  from  pigs,  and  that  leaves  us  the  . 
wheat,  here  (p^oint^ng  to  the  field  of  wheat).    Wxat  two- 
things  in  our  breakfast  come  from  wheat?    There  are  two- 
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Pupils: 
Teacher: 
Pupil: ' 
, Teacher; 

•      .  ♦ 
Pupil: ' 
Pupil: 
Pupil: 

.Pupil: 
Pupil: 
Teacher : 


Pupil: 


Pub 11: 


PupU: 

^ 

Teacher 


■'It's  the'  bread  I  •  *   '    "  .  * 

What  else?  •  *  *  '  • 

J".'.  •  .      '     '        *  ' 

.We  aidh^t  find  out'^where  the  stuff  in  the  bowl  came  from. 

\  .  •  .  *  ; 

The  "stuff"  in  the  bowl  is  breakfast  cereal..,  Don*t  you 
eat  cereal  for  breakfast,  like  rice  crispies  or  corn  kix? 
I  eat  sugar  cr:^sps  right  out  of  the  box  all  the  time. 
We  have  oatmeal  sometimes, 

-I  eat  toast  all  the' time,    I  have  "a  piec^  of  toast  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  milk  In  it  and'  sugar. 
Sometime^  I  eat  breakfast  and  sometimes  I  don't.' 
I  never*  eat  breakfast.     ->  ' 

But  you  should  eat$  brealcfast.    We  all  should.  YoO 

-     .   „ .  '  "  '*  * '  » 

sho.uldrt' t  'come^  to  school  on  an  empty  stomach.  Yqu 
can  eat  breakfast  here  at' school  if  you  don^t  eat  it 
•  at  home,  you  know*'  ^ 

^  I  don't  like "to< eat, breakfast.    Sometimes  I  drink  a  coke. 
I  like  cokes.  « 

"if  my  mama  is  up>  ^e  .gets,  me  a  bowl  of  puff  rice-.  My 
mama  buys  puff  rice\    If  ^she  works  at  night,  though,  she 
/    don't  g6t  up  atid^  me  and  my  sifter,  we  like  to  fool  around 
more  so  we  don't  eat  or^we'll  be  late; 

We  eat  our  own /stuff , 'we  don't  eat  stuff' on  that  picture. 
Well,  the  id.ea.  is  to  eat  these,  things  bej:ause  they  makfe 
you  hefelthy.   -Now  we^re  going  to  look  at  a  p^oster  that 
showq  the  food  groups  and  you'll,  see  whicn  groups  these 
breakfast  foods  come  from —  •        •  ' 
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Pupil:        My  father  is  sick.    He  doesn^t  have  hardly  any  teeth,  either. 

Pupil.;        You  should  see  my  mama  I    She  has  big  black  spots  on  all 

.her  teeth  and  they  hurt.    She  soaks  everything  in  her 

coffee-r-boy  is  that  ever  sloppy  looking,  ugh  I 

Teacher;      That's  enough,  Roberto,  let's  look  at  our  food  groups 
f 

now  and  tomorrow  we'll  have  pictures  of  lunch  and  supper. 
In  subsequent  lesson  periods  the  teacher  continues  to  use.  posters  she 
,has  prepared  showing  model  lunch  .and  supp,er  meals  with  auxiliary  posters 
sho;^ing-ithe^sources  of  the  selected  foods.    In  tjhe  last  two  weeks  of 
:^he\mi^^^n^ils  work  with,  the  teacher  preparing  another  set  of  posters   ^  . 
'  displaying  model  meals  and  the  food  sources.    During  the  preparation 
of-  these  six  posters  the  teacher  has  oppoj^ftities  to  make  choices;  from 
the  pupils'  cutouts -and  .to  ^ommfent  positively  and  negatively  on  the 
cutting  and  pasting-  skills  of  individual  pupils.    In  the  last  week  of 
Che  unit,  pupils  review  the  v^ork  with  tha  teacher  using  the  posters  as 
stimulus  for  naming  the  food  group  to  which.,  the  food  belongs  or  finding 
an  appropriate  member  of  a  particular  food  group.    On  the  last  day  the 
teacher  giv^s  a  test  on  the  unit  and  finds  that  all  pupils  have -successfully 
■   met  the  criteria  of  naming  the  four  food' groups,  giving  representative 
foods,  food  sources,  and  the  emphasized  benefits. 
Classroom  Dialogue  No.  2 

The  second  classroom  dialogue  occurs  in  a  contained  classroom  in  a 
<  very  old  building  with  desks  in  rows  and  a    half       circle  of  chairs  at  the 
front  of  the  room.    The  pupils  are  seated  an  .their  desks'  and  the  teacher 
is  standing  at  the  front  of  the  room  with  several  latge  posters  on  the 
desk  beside  her.  , 

).  49.9  -       '  ' 


CHolding  up  a  poster  with  pictures  of  children,  White ^  Black, 

Oriental,  Chicano,  and  Indian,  all  very  sad  faced  and 

thin  .which  have  been  cut  from  magazines  and  newspaper 

advertisements  for  world-wide  child  care  hunger  and 

*     •  •.  « 

poverty  progr'ams,)    I  want  to  show  you  some*  pictures  of 

•  "  *         '  ' '  * 

some  children  who  are  all  having  .the  same  problem.    Why  ,^  _ 

do  you  think  they  look  so  thin  and^^ad?-  '  [ 

They're  poor  I  ^The^^nr*^'  have  clothes  I    ,They  don't 

get  to  eat  I    They  lost  their  mama  I  ' 

I  thinic  you  a^  probably  all  right.    I  thought  they  were 

probably  .orphans, too,  and  I  thought^  they,  looked  very  *hungry. 
^  \  '  , .        .  . 

So  I  cut  these  pictures  out  fort  us  and  left  a  space  here 

"*  *  , 

uhder  each  picture  so  we  could  give  each  one  a  name. 

Then  I  thought  weM  learn  about  wHat  foods  Ve  should 
'feed  .them  to  make  them  healthy  and  happy  *agalnv  We 
I  will  be  like  doctors.    Of  course,  'we'll  have  to  find^^**    '  . 

out  what  foods  they  should  have  and  where  we  can  get  those 

fSods.    But  first.,  we  havp  to  hav^.  names  for  our  children. 

The  girls-'cah  "give  their  favorite  girl^s  name  and  the 

*  *  *  v"" 

boys  can  give  their  favorite  boy*s  name.    Write  them  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  just  spell  them  the  best  you  can  and 
we'll  put  the  names  in  these  two  boxes.    We'll  have  one 
boy  and  one  girl  draw  out  four  names  so  -w^  can  name  the 
four  boys  and^^irls  in  our  pictures. 


(Pupils  proceed\co  write  liames*    The  teacher  collects  the  names  in  the  *^ 

two  boxes.  'Two  pupils  eie  selected  to  come  up  an&  draw  the  names  from^ 

the  box  for  the  ekght  pictures*    Teacher  takes  the  eight  names  drawn 
\         \  •    I.  , 

and  puts  them  in  or\e.of  the  boxes.  1) 

\  -    '■      •■        •  ' 

Teacher;      Now  rhat  we  have  the  names,  we'll  divide  into  eight  groups. 


Teacher: 


low  ±Y 
'til  \ 


I'll  mik  these  names  together  in  this  box  and  one  person 


from  each  group  can  draw  out  a  name.  .  If  it's  a  boy's 
name,  this  boy  parked  No,  1  (pointing  to  .the  poster 
picture)  will  be, your  group's  boy.    If  it's  a  girl's 
■name,  th^  girl  marked  No.  V^iil  be  youy,  girl.  That's 
the  way  it  works  for  parents^  when  tjjeyhavfe. children, 
isn't  it?    They^  don't  know  whether  they' 11  .get  a  boy  or 
a  girl.    Let's  divide  up  now,  three  people  to  a  group. 
We'll  count  out  up  to  eight  and  then  start  over.  Everyone 
with  the  sam^  number  will  be  in  one  group.  (Pupils  count 
out  and  find  their  group  members.)  *  , 

Now  we'll  draw  the  names.    Let's  have  group  1  come  up  and 
draw.     (Pupils  from  group    1    come  up  and'  draw  a  name* 
from  the  box.)    PupiJ^s  in  the  class  are  watching  and 
commenting.    "I  hope  we  get  a  giril"    "I  want  a-  boy!" 
*  "Can  we^  trade  if  we  want  to?"  ^ 

^   •  • 

Teacher:      My  goodness,  you  do  sound  like  parentsi     Some  parents 
,  *  say  "I  hope  we  have  a  girl,  or  I  hope  we  h^ive  a  boy." 

But  all  of  them  ho*i>e  their  babies,  will  be  healthy  and^th'ey 
love  and  'keep  whatever  they  get..    We'll  do  the  same. 
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(Children  finish  drawings names  and  placing  them  under  the 
pict,ui?es*on  the. poster-.^ 

Now, parents  and  doctors,  here  is  a^'chatt . that  has  four 
names  and  four  columns.    These  are  the  groups  of  foods 
that  we  will  need  for  our  children.  going  to  ask 

oAe  person  from  eac1i  group  to  jname  something  he  eats  for 
breakfast,  for  lunch  here  at  school,  or  for  supper  at 
night.    I'll  put  the  name  in  the  column  it  belongs  in — 
it  might  even  go  in  two  columns~and  that  will  be  all 
we  can  do  today.    Tomorrow  we^ll  start  to  J^^rn  what,  good 
things  the  food  we  have  listed  in  Che  fir^t  column^wilL 
do  for, our  children  when  they  eat  it,  and  we'll  look  for 
more  foods  to  put  in  the  column  we  arie  wprking  with.* 
Then  we'll  cut  out  pictures  in^  thqse  .magazines  in  the 
corner,  and"  you  can  bring 'some  from  home  too  if  you  "like, 
and  we'lL  make  meals  for  our  children  out  of  these  pictfures^ 
Now,  let^s  start,  with  Alberto*s  family.    What  is  one 
food  you  have  to  ^at,  this  will  include. things  to  drink^ 

'« 

.  .  i 

too. 

Beans,  we  hav6  beans  a  lot.  .  N.  *  • 

(Teacher  writes  food  names  in  the  columns  on  the.  poster/) 

Corn  bread — I  just  love  it. 


Pancakes.  .Let's  put  panx:ake^s. 
(Teacher  continues  to  write  the  food  names  under  columns 
, headed  "Dairy  Food,  Heaps,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  and 


Cereals;*'  placing  each  food^  as  it  is-  given  by  the 
pupils.    She  suggests  that  they  add  a  fifth  column  f or  ^ 
^       7  Snacks  and  Coke  an4  Candy*'  when  they  are  named  so  that 
,  they  dan  learn  more  about  them  and*  wh^t  they  will  do. 

for  the  "children"  at  a  later  time.) 
In  the  next  lesson  period  pupils  are  given  a  "Health  Diet"  guide 
sheet  for  use  in  assembling  meals  from  magazine  pictures.    Each  group 
prepares  three  meals  and  one  snadk  poster  .in  each  veek  of  th^  iinit. 
Preparation  of  meals  includes  identifying  food  groups,  sources,  and 
benefits/  Part  of  each  period  is  reserved  for  group-  presentation  o'f 
a  meal  poster  and  the  nutrition  information.    Errors  are  discussed'by 
the  pupils  and  resolviid  by  the  teacher  as  the  "consulting  nutrition -expert.. 
In  the  last  week  of 'the  unit,  each  group  selects . a- set  of  three  meal  and  ^ 
suk^ck  posters  for  display  along  with  a  picture  of  a  chij.d^representing  the 
happy,  healthy  state  their  "child"  has  now  achieved.    On  the  last  day  of 
the  unit,  the  pupils  receive  an  evaluative/task  to  "aecredid' their 
nutrition  khowledge  and  are  asked  to  report  any  changes  they  >iave  made 
'in  their  own  eating  habits.    The  teacher  finds  that  the  pupils  have 
successfully  met  the    criteria  of  naming^the  four  food  groups,  giving 
representative  foods,  fbur  sources,  and  the"  emphasized  benefits..  In 
returning  the  test  papers  the  teacher  suggests  that  the  ^pupils  noi;  • 
use  their  acquired  knowledge,  for 'checking  schdol  lunch  menus  and  selecting 
their  own  foods  at  lunchtime"  -  ' 


In  order  to  compare  the  pd^aible  effects  of  the§e  two  teachers' 
behaviors  on  the  self-concepts  of  'their  ^),upils  we  must  identify  . ,  > 
differences  in  the  answers  to  each' pupil's  ^nicl^^^  "How  am  ' 

I  being  perceived  bj  my  teacher?"    These  differences  can  be  si4^ntified  by 
.examining  each  teao'her' s' interpretive  and  pupil-reflecting  behaviors  ^ 
provided  in  the  copceptual  framework,      •  *  v 

The  arfswer  .ttf  the  pupil's  crucial  question  begins  with  the  teacher's 
f.lincti^on  as  a.  significant  or  salient  other  who  interprets  the  roles^ 
and  events  of  the  behavicJral  dialogue  and  controls  its  environment, 
llhe' tfeacher 's  interpretations  are  influenced  by  his  general  concepts 

.1       ...  ■  '    ■  "  . 

o'^  the  teacher-pupil  roles 'and  by  his  perception  of  himself  as  a  teacher 

\  .   ,  .  .  •   

and  his  perceptions  of  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils.    As  we 
havQ  already  discussed,  the  implementation  of *  teacher  interpretation 
and  perception  begins-  with  the  preparation  "of  lesson  pians  and  the 
selection  of  instructional  methods  and  classroom  activities-  Teachers 
may  carefully  plan  different  learrjihg  objectives  appropriate  to  the 
achieving  levels  of  different  pupils  and  plan  different  activities  as 
methods  -for  achieving  planned  objectives  without  realizing  that  the 
m'ethods'ior  activities  planned  for  ^lifferent  groups  may  be  consistently 
reflecting  the  teacher's  pfreference  for  contacting 'and  interacting 
with  one  group  while  avoiding  or  limiting  interaction  with  another. 

The  dialogues  we  iiave  prefsented  do' not  deal  with  these  teachers' 
perceptions  and  interpretations  of  individual  pupils  nor  with 
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pupil  needs  <iif f ereritiated  by  achievement  levels.    The  comparison  of  these 

•      ^  ■  .  .  . 

two-  dialogues  does  illustrate,  however,  differences  arising  from  different 

.        iV'  —  

concepts  of  the- pupils'  role  in  the  behavioral  dialogue  of  the  classroom» <^ . 

The  teacher  inT)ialogue  No.  1  has  planned  the  pupil^s  ro^l^e  to  be  .  ^^S^ 

highly  dependent  upon  the  teacher/    The  teacher  is  the  sole  source  of 

all  approval  and  disapproval.    Pupil  activities  have  "been  limited  to  • 

^the  performance  of  conforming,  behaviors  ^d  to  highly  convergent 

thinking.  ^  '  ' 

^n  Dialogue  No.  2  the  teacher  has, 'interpreted  the  pupil  role  as 

onei  that  i*e^uires  considerable  pupil  participation  and  contribution;  * 

The^  pupil' s^rple^ljfrcludes  limited  autonomy  that  helps  create  the 'content 

of  the  lessqn.  .Pupils,  were  p&rceived  as  able  to  carry  out  their  part. 

^of  the  classroom  dialogue  supported  by"^e--s$ructure  of  the  task  and 

the  use  of  guidelines  rather 'than  Constant  teacher  super^^sipn. 

iVn  analysis  .of  the  dialogues  in  these  two  classrooms  using  tTie^ 

*  *  «* 

organized  schema  of  psychological  constructs  ^s  the  analytical  tool 
« 

identifies  differences*  in  the  interactive^behaviors  of  teachers  that,^ 

r 

reflect  the  teacher's  perception  of  the  pupil.    But**  justf  as  importantly, 
an  analysis  of  *  the  events  in  the  classrpT^m  on  these  same  dimensions 
identifies  psychological  experiences  relevant  to  self -concept  development 
that  result  from  the  te£icher*s  use  pf  lesson  content  and  methodologies.  , 

t\n  analysis  of  the  behavioral  dialogues 'of**these  two  classrooms 
using  th^  seXf-constructs  as  we  have  defined  them  results  in  the  following  • 
differences.       ^  .  .. 


Bodily  SelT.  ' 

i     ^       -  ,  .       "  ,  ■  .  ■  * 

Teacher  NtQ.  1- criticized  one-';  pupil's  eating  habits,  i.e., 

going  ^ctthout^&reakf as t,  but  did  not  criticize  other  pupils'  poor  habits, 
(not  tlaat  she  should,  but  one  child  brought  down  general  criticism  on 
himseif"* and*  others  who  may  have  shared  his  habit.)    As  we  have  already  \  ^  • 
noted,  this  teacher  did  not  take  the  background  of  her  pupils  into 
consideration  in  preparing  the  lesson •  <•  * 

Teacher  No,  2  tc5ok  the  pupils^  background  into  'consideration  wh^^t>^;!''V> 
preparing  the  lesson.    She  asked  the  pupils  to  use^th^ir  interpretation 
of  physical  appear ancelin  assessing'  the  problem  of  th6  "children /\  Sh^\ 
used  pictures  of  children  wi.ch  different  ethnic  backgrounds  and  physical 
characteristics  but  i^modeled.  t^he  .same  attitude  toward  each  pictured  'khild." 
She  did  not  differentiate  the  nurturant,  caring,  p^r^ntal  role^by  sei. 


nor  did  the  doctors'  tole  receive  any -sex  designation/'  ^ 

Selfr  Identity    ^  ^  '  \  ^ 


Teachejt?^  No.  1  reflected  the  pupils  in  accordance  with  her  interpre-^ 
_tation^of.  the  pupil's  role  and  only  provided  reinforcement  for  pupil 

identity  as  a  pupil.  '        v.    .    .  ' 

*  •  «  '  * 

Teaclier  No.  2  gave  each  pupil  two  simulated  role  identifications  and 

■'provided  a  relatidnship' between  the  roles  and"  cognitive  content.    By  having 
put>ils  give  pr-esen  tat  ions  she  provided  the  opportunity  for  communiqation 
to  the  whole- group  and  experience  in  communicating"  with  each  othei;  by  . 

■■  having  Che  pu'pils  work  iii- triads.  "Through  the  use  of  the  "children"  she 
'.>ave  a  model  for  attitudes' toward  others, and 'seaf-in^reUtion  to  others. 


Self-Esteem 

Teaciher  No.  1  provided  opportunitzies  fpr  experiencing  positive  .  ^ 
self-esceem  only  thorough  her  approval  cf  pupil  responses  and  pupil 

performances.  •  /       %     "'"^  " 

Teacher  No.  2  provided  experiences  for  increasing  positive  self- 
esteem  by  giving  pupils  three  sources  of  approval:     (1)  the  group's  selfr 
approval  of  their^own  work,'  selecting  their  best  for  display,  (2)- approval 
from  other  pupils  in  being  selected  as. the  group  representative,  (3)  approval 
fr^m  the  teacher  through  the  standards  "accrediting"  the  pupil's  performance. 

\   -  ^  .  '     •    ^  -  "  '         '  '  ^  \     '  • 

Selfr;Extension    ^        ,  .   "       »  .  '  '  .    '  ' 

Teacher  No.  l' provided  each  pupil  with  a  task  and  by  her.  clqse 
association  and  proximity  to  the  pupils /may  have  conveyed 
a  feeli*ng  of  psychological  safety.  ^  There  is  also  a  possibility,  however, 
that  the, impersonal  presentation  of  the  content  and" the  limited  sources 
o£  approval  may  have  encouraged  competition  for  teacher  attention  which 
could  be  threatening *to  some  of  the  pupils.    Teacher *No.  1  also  limited  . 

'  si  • 

the  pupils'  use  of  acquired  skills  and^  the  development  of  constructs  ^  - 
for  social  behaviors'.    Under  the  strict  -supervision  of  the  teacher,  however, 
pupils  in  this'^classroom  wo^ld  make  fewer  errors  in  selecting:  and  ^ 
categorizing  food  items  and  food  sources.    With  the  teacher's  ire^eated 
modeling. of  the  sorting  process,  pupils  acquired  the  concepts  of  the^ 
categories  anci  increased  their  participation  in' the  isorting  process. 

Teacher  No.  2  prpvicied  small  groups' in  which  pupils  could  work 
cooperatively  and  also -provided  an  tirena  in  which  students  selected- 
as  representatives  could  participate  and  contribute  througlTlEKelr  ^resenr 
tations.    Since  t^e  pupil  was  "Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 'i?epresentatlveV^ 
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other  studencs  in  the  groiip  could  share  in  the'  success  'of  the  presenilation  ^ 
and  play  a  supportive  role  in  their  representative's  performance. 
Pupils  wiere  not  placed  in  direct  competition  with  each  other  for  the 
.teacher's  attention  or  approval  of 'their  work.    There  wa^  an  opportunity 
•in  the  small  group  situations,  for  a  dominant  pupil  to  attempt  dominance 
/in  the  selection  of  food  pictures  and  the  role  of  represe^itative.  Howeyer, 
working  in  triads  offers  the  other  members  of  the  group  a^eans  of 
controlling  one  member's  attempts  to  dominate.    Th'^  final  display  of 
prepared -meals  represented  the  pupils'  dhoices  of  their  best  work,  and 
while  they  may'have  engaged  in  comparisons  of  the  work  on  display,  no  ^ 

"         "  ^  "  '       ^  '         /        u       •  " 

dir.ect  judging  was  done  by  the  teacher.  .  These  pupils  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  their  own  initiative  within  the  structure  of  the 
task  and  with  the  use  of  standards  other  than  those  of  the  teacher-     '  . 
Errors  .that  appeared  wfere  group  errors  and  were  handled  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  cpnsuj-tation  and  with  reference  to  the  guidelines. 
Self-Image      \         .  ^  •  ' 

In  pialogue  No.  1  pupils  were  reinforced  in  their  image  of  themselves 
as  dependent  pupils  with  limited  ,  aind  conditional  positive  impact 
upon  their  environment  through  teacher-approved  performances  of 
conforming  behavior  and  the  exercise  of  acquired  skills  in  accordance 
with  standards  implemented  by  the ^teacher. 

Pupils  in  Dialogue  No*  2  were  given  the  opportunity  to  perceive 
themselves  in' several  roles',  as  pupils,  as  members  of  the  group,  as  • 
representatives,  as  parents,  as  nutrltionis.ts  or  "doctors,"  and  as  ^  


individuals  with  impact  on  their  environment.  They  were  encouraged 
to  identify '.their  performances  as  parents  and  doctors  with  an  ideal 
positive  outcome  through  the  process  of  selecting  a  picture  of  a  happy. 


healthy  child, in  the  "before"  an4  "after"  representations  of .  th.^ir  "child* 
They  were  encouraged  to  perceive  the  unit  information  as* a  personal 
value *and  as  a  source  of  new.  skills' and  standards  ^hich  would  increase 
their  autonomy.    The  teacher  suggested'  that  they  apbly  these 
new  skills  in  the  lunchroom  and  through  the  evaluamve  questions 
on  the  unit  test,  gave  an  indirect  suggestipn- f or /the  further' 
application  of  the  new  skills.'  Pupils  in  this  d/alogue  were 
provided  with  an  enyironment.  that  reflected  them  as  appropriately 
ii\dependent participating,  contributing,  and  worthwhile  members  of  this 
**small  society  with  a  positive  impact  upon  their  environment.    They  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  future  and  ideal  images  of  the  self 


and  to  past  .images  of  the  selJ^  through  the  teacher's  e^^^  interpre- 

.tation  of  parental  acceptance.  '  ■  ' 

The,  psychological  consfifructs  of  self  as  we  have  def  ined>  them  would  ^ 

be  applicable  as  references  to  be  used  in  examining  both  teacher  and  pupil 
^  *  •     .  s 

behaviors  in  all  classroom  dialogues,  ^However,  there  are  difierences 

fl  <•  \    ^  •  * 

in  academic  subject  content  which",  influence,  to  some  extent, 'the  variety 

of  behaviors  and  experiences  that  can  be  planned  to  give,  pupils  psycho- 

logical  experiences  from  which'  to  derive  positive  constructs  of  the  self. 

In  the  flight  of  our  conceptual  framework,  we -hatve  concluded'  that  in  every 

^havioral  dialogue  of^the  classroom,  the  teacher  is  provided  with 
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opportunities  for  creating  experiences  for  the  pupil^s  acquisition 'and 

reinforcedient  of  positive*  constructs,  of  the  self. 

— 

We  would  also  like  to  suggest"  that  researchers  who  plan  to 
.  investigate  teacher  behaviors  and  pupil  self-concept  in  the " classroom 
might  find  it  profitable  to  perceive  the  research  situation  in  the  context 
of  the  behavioral,  dialogue  of  the  classroom  and  *the  five  concepts  of  self. 

*  We *would' suggest  further  that  investigators  who  plan  to  be  interacting 

with  pupils  in  the  course  of  their  study  might  use  this  conceptual 

*•  •  » 

-  framework,  as  a  gudde^  in  designiri'g.  and  implementing  their  interacting  roles 

There  is>  of  course,  the  problem  of  designing  instruments  that 
would  be  sensitive  to  the  affective  conteiit  of  the  behavioral  dialogue 
'along  the  dimensions  we  have  described.    -Although  we  can  hypothesize 
-that  the  teacher  in  Dialogue  No.  2  would  have  a,  more  positive  effect 
in  proinoting  positive  self-concepts  in  her  pupils  than.  Teacher  No.  1,  . 

*  the  difficult iesLof  designing  instruments  sens#.tive  to  pupil  self-concept 
constructs  and  considerably  less  inferential  than  self-reporting  instrument 
Still  remain. 


There  is  also  the  additional  question  of  whether  research^  .the^ 
relatipnship  of  teacher  behaviors  and  pupil  self-concept  is  worth  doingl"^- 
At  the. present  time,  the  primary  purpose  for  investigating  the  relationship 
of  teacher  behaviors  and  pupil  self-concept  is  to  identify  those  teacher 
behaviors  that  enhance  or  inhibit  pupil  academic  achievement.  "The 
rationale /for  investigation  appears  at  present:  to  be  based  upon  a  process 
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of  syllogistic  reasoning  that  provid^is  three  hypotheses  for  research: 
1.   -Pupil  self-cbncept  affects  pupil  learning  behavior* 
2/   Teacher  behavior  affects  pupil 'learning  behavior  j..^^  < 
3.    Teacher  behavior  affects  pupil  self-^concept^^'s?  ?  -  ^ 

.  Research  based  upon  the  first  hypothesis'' is  concernSiSwith  identifying* 
pupil  characteristics  related  to  styles  of  learning  and  fifght^^  low^  ^or 
underachieving,  behaviors  in, the  classroom.    T^e  second 'hypottte^i^  is. 
the  basis  for  the  major  portion  ,of  educational  research  which  seeks*-Ao.  • 
identify  the  teacher  behaviors  that  have  a  positive  effect  upon  pupil*^ 
^aearniiig  behavior.    The  focus  of  research  in  this  area  has  fallen  upon  ^  )^ 
teacher  characteristics  that  determine  the  styl^  of  teaching  and  the  natura; 
-of  teacher-pupil  interactions,  in  relation  to  measures  of  pupil  acac^emic 
performance*  -  .  %  \ 

The  third  hypothesis  is  one  of  limited  interest  to. educational 


researchers  and  is  generally,  reflected,  in  studies  of  teachers'  motivating  . 
behaviors  that  enhance  the  pupil's  concept,  of  sel^  as  an.  academes  performer 
or  to  studies  of  .teacher  biases'  that  enc^ourage  or  inhibit  pupil  learning 
behaviors  through  their  effect  on  pupil  self'^concept.     It  >-is  the  parents 
of  pupils  and  the  larger  society  that  appear  to  be  more  concerned  with 
this  third  hypothesis,  but  not  as  a  tresearch^subject.    Parents  may ^ 
appreciate  or  resent  perceived  changes  in  the  beha}g.ors  of  their  children 
which  theyr  correctly  or  incorrectly,  attribute  to  the  influence  of .  a 
particular  teachfer,  and  society  at  large  condemns  the* harmful  effects 
-of  "permissiveness"  in  our  schools  or'  the  "dictatorships"  that  are  seen" 
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to  exist,  depending  upon  the  represented  point  of  view.    But , the  society 


^s  a  whole  suffers  or  benefits"  not  only  from  4:he  levels  of  literacy 
existing  in"  the  society  but  also  from  the  self-concepts  of  its  members 
displayed  in  their,  attitudes  toward' others,  the  standards  and  values  . 
^of  theUr .'chosen  leaders,  and  trheir  participation  and  contributions  in  . 

-  ■  ■  ■  •       • .  . 

•every  role  their  spciety  affords  .them. 

\     ■     .  ,  '  ...        .  ' 

Teachers  are  the  largest  body  of  representatives  our  society  places 

in  contact  with  its  future  citizens.    It  is  .our  opinion  that  it  is  well 

•worth -the  tlme\and  effort  still  to "be  expended  in  order  to  investigate 

•    *  '\  '  '  '  " 

the  relationship  .^etween  teacher  classrdom  behaviors  and  the  ^elf-concepts 

of  papils  apart  from  fhe  question  of  pupils'  academic  achievement. 

•  Resear^-  studies  which  relate  the  concepts  of  self  to  academic  and 
especially  cognitive  achievement  at  .  one  single  point  in  time  may  only 
obfuscate  the  true  role^^LL^^^^  " 


o£  the  child.    It  is  our  firm  belief  that  ^^pupils^  who  are  perceiyed  as 
worthwhile,  participating,  and  contributing  members  in  the  smaller 
society  of  the  classroom  will  eventually  reflect  that  concept 
stelf  not  only  by  their  academic  achievemelat  but  also  by  their  achieving, 
^    participating,  and  contributing  behaviors  as  members  of  the  greatei* 
>'.rsoclety.  .         "  . 
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